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OHAPTBR  XX.  makes  use  of  his  opp(nrtaiiitiea  in  order  to 

seenroroTsl  fsT(Mr  or  patronage. 

Growing  into  Power.  significant  Bom  00  the  Scrfi  of 

There  is  ooe  fhct  in  the  history  of  George  America,  he,  from  the  first,  identified  his  in* 

^Washington,  which  most  never  be  over*  terests  with  his  own  country  and  people.  Step 

looked  by  his  countrymen.  Never,  in  his  by  step  we  see  that  this  sympathy  is  deepen- 

whole  career,  do  wo  find  him  cottoning  to  the  ing,  and  that  when  the  great  occasion  comes, 

mother  conntry,  or  seeking  promotion  from  Ge<wge  Washington  will  not  need  to  mait 

the  crown.  At  the  age  of  fonrteen,  when  his  to  mwd  to  ride  with  the  Colonists  and  fight  for 

brother,  Lawrence,  and  his  friend.  Lord  Fair-  freedom,  for  he  has  grown  into  the  “  manner,’’ 

frz,  earnestly  desiring  the  snocess  of  the  and  was  bom  with  proclivities  which  must 
handsome  boy.  wished  him  to  enter  the  Britirii  direct  his  coarse.  He  is  American,  blood  and 
navy  as  a  midahipmao,  he  exhiUted  little  or  bone,  and  not  a  fibre  of  his  can  bo  bought  hj 
ooapag^J  with  their  wishes,  and  readBy  do-  Bridrii  gold  and  BriUah  power.  It  is  well 
clinea  his  consent  in  accordance  with  the  mis-  that  arWtrary  men  and  ^ovemmenta  become 
givings  of  his  mother.  Later  be  serves  as  a  blind  by  their  selfishness,  and  bcwOdered  in 
vohuteer  under  Braddock,  and  thoof^  eqjoy-  their  own  crooked  policy.  Were  it  otherwise, 
ing  the  friendship  of  several  of  the  n^I  gov-  many  a  hero  and  patriot  might  have  been  neu- 
emors  of  the  provinces  of  America,  he  never  tralised. 
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Who  can  ray  what  mi^t  hav^  baeu  the  fate 
Ilf  oar  own  glcffious  repubUc  had  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  }weh  such  that  she  had  con¬ 
ciliated  the. leaders  of  America,  and  had  held 
out  ilatt<'''ring  proposals  to  the  young  man, 
tieolrgc  Washington,  such  as  a  man  of  honor, 
might  accept  ?  Bless  God  for  that  stupid  im- 
ijecility  ;  and  bless  God  also  that  George 
Washington  was  no  sycophant  I, 

Though  suffering  from  impaired  health,  and 
apparently  quiescent,  Washington  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  duties  which  every  man  owes  his 
oouutry,  at  ail  times  and  on  all  occasions.  He 
still  retained  his  office  as  commander  of  one 
section  of  the  Virginia  forces,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  drill  and  exercise.  His  fame  was 
extending  itself,  and  the  people  of  thefremtier 
looked  npon  him  as  their  only  protector.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Indians,  emboldened  by 
the  disastrous  campaign  under  Braddock, 
and  the  miserable  termination  of  the  war  in 
the  cast,  and  in  Northern  New  York,  spread 
terror  and  alarm  upon  every  aide.  The 
very  name  of  Frenchman  grew  odious  to  the 
Americans,  and  whHc  the  Acadians  were  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  whole 
frontier  was  alive  with  French  and  Indian 
atrocities.  The  year  1755—6  is  but  a  record 
of  savage  enormities.  Washington  beard  the 
cry  of  the  suffering  inhabitants,  and  with  ail 
the  eloquence  of  youth,  and  the  pathos  of  a 
sympathetic  soul,  urged  upon  the  Governor, 
more  strenuous  means  of  defence.  He  says : 
“  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and 
the  moving  petitions  of  the  men,  mrtt  me  into 
tuch  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  tolenmly  dedart,  if  I 
know  my  own  mind,  /oouU  offer  ntytelf  a  tciUmg 
taerifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  uemld 
contribute  to  the  peopU’e  eate." 

These  words  are  apostolic  in  their  fervency 
and  self-abnegation.  Thcae  is  no  shallow  spot 
iu  a  breast  capable  of  an  utterance  like  that. 
Indeed,  in  reading  the  correspondence  of  the 
young  man  at  this  period,  the  reader  will  find 
a. wonderful  terseness  of  language,  and  clear¬ 
ness  He  grasps  the  sulyect  in  hand, 

1iuldly,;<)i^^|;i;Qm  a  higL  broad  platform.  He, 
kimws  whaf  fie  Is  about,  what  be  can  do.  and 
•sees  clear\y  what  the  exigences  of  the  country 
reijuirc.  He'  is  mod^,  truly,  as  a  man  of 
worth  is  likely  to  be ;  but  be  has  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  himself.  He  has  the  pith  of 
manhood,  and  the  force  of  genius  to  uphold 
him. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  being  iu  session. 


bis  eider  brother,  Auguatiue,  (son  of  Jane 
Butler,)  Ijeing  at  the  time  a  member,  was  de¬ 
sirous  that  George  should  appear  before  that 
body  aud  petition  for  the  commattd  of  the 
troops  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier.  His  friends  strongly 
urged  the  appearance  of  the  young  soldier 
upon  the  occasiou  of  the  pending  question, 
but  Washington  resolutely  declined.  His 
health  w  as  greatly  impaired,  his  estates  fallen 
into  a  most  ruinous  decay,  and  he  was  more¬ 
over  indignant  at  the  treatment  be  had  more 
than  once  received.  Governor  Dinwiddie  was 
by  no  means  his  friend,  it  being  well  known, 
that  though  the  people  almost  demanded  that 
the  command  should  be  given  to  their  favorite 
young  leader,  the  Governor  was  using  his  ut¬ 
most  endeavors  to  have  it  conferred  upon  Col. 
Innes. 

To  Augustine  Washington,  George  writes 
in  this  connection,  recapituiating  his  many 
grievances  in  a  brief,  pithy  manner. 

“  I  was  employed  to  go  a  journey  in  the 
winter,  when  1  believe  few  or  none  would 
have  undertaken  it,  and  what  did  I  get  by  it  ? 
— my  ejpenee*  borne.  I  was  then  appointed, 
with  trifling  pay,  to  conduct  a  handful  of  men 
to  the  Ohio.  What  did  I  get  by  that  T  Why, 
after  putting  myself  to  a  considerable  expense 
in  equipping  and  providing  necessaries  for 
the  campaign,  /  went  out,  woe  eoundly  beaten, 
and  loH  all  I — Came  in  and  had  my  commieeion 
taken  from  me.  *  *  *  1  then  went  out  a 
voiuutcer  with  General  Braddock,  and  lost  all 
my  horses,  and  many  other  things. — But  ihie 
being  a  voluntary  act  /  ought  not  to  have  mentioned 
it." 

Thus  did  the  young  man  chew  the  Ifltter 
cud  of  discontent — but  the  tone  of  his  letten 
is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  He  sees 
great  public  needs,  and  does  not  find  men 
oqnal  to  the  times.  He  broods  over  his 
wrongs,  but  is  not  recreant  to  the  calls  of 
dnty.  He  did  not  see  bow  these  personal  in¬ 
juries  were  deepening  his  own  character,  and 
that  this  fnriiace  through  which  be  passed  was 
bat  to  purge  all  dross  from  the  pure  soul.  The- 
tree  whkb  grows  in  the  tdielter  of  the  forest, 
protected  by  the  interhanging  branches  of 
its  felloWB,  is  comparatively  useless — it  is  the 
oak,  which  has  braved  “  a  thousand  years  the 
battle  and  the  breeze”  that  at  length  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  stately  ship,  to  breast  again 
in  a  new  shape  the  conflict  of  the  eiements  ; 
and  so  it  was  with  George  Wiuihinglon  ;  these 
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grievanoee.  trials,  and  reTcrsee,  jealoasj  at 
liomc,  and  defeat  abroad,  were  needful  to  test 
the  man,  and  to  show  what  manner  of  spirit 
he  was  of. 

These  things  were  the  subject  of  comment 
among  his  friends — ^his  mother,  who  with  a 
mother’s  pride  was  unwilling  that  her  noble 
son  should  be.  the  target  for  evil  tongues  and 
evil  fortunes,  wrote  him,  earnestly  dissuading 
him  firom  having  anything  more  to  do  with 
public  affairs,  and  most  especially  in  the  ill- 
omened  valley  of  Ohio.  The  reply  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  conrtly 
breeding  of  the  tjmes.  That  Jlonortd  Madam 
shows  in  strong  contrast  with  the  flippant 
famiiiarity  now  in  vogue  by  Young  America 
—but  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  our  puerile 
mothers.  Washington  writes  with  noble  de¬ 
ference  to  his  mother  in  this  wise,  and  shows 
that  he  felt  and  knew  that  an  appeal  to  hon¬ 
orable  views  would  not  be  lost  upon  such  a 
woman. 

“  Mourn'  Vernon,  14th  Aug.,  1755. 

“  Honored  Madam  ; — If  it  is  in  my  power 
to  avoid  going  to  the  Ohio  again,  I  shall — but 
if  the  command  is  pressed  upon  me,  by  the  general 
voiet  of  the  eostsUry,  and  offered  upon  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  objected  against,  it  wsdd  refteei 


dsshonor  upon  me  to  refute;  and  that,  I  am  sure 
must  or  oseghi  to  give  you  greater  wieasmess,  tbam 
my  going  in  honorable  command.  Upon  no 
other  terms  will  I  accept  it.  At  present  I 
have  no  proposals  made  to  me,  nor  have  I  any 
advice  of  such  intentiems,  except  from  private 
hands.” 

This  same  fourteenth  of  August  he  wrote 
more  elaborately  to  Warner  Lewis,  a  brother, 
it  is  most  likely,  to  Fielding  Lewis,  who  is  to 
marry  “  Sister  Betty,”  in  which  he  enumerates 
the  difBculties  of  command  as  being  almost 
insurmountable,  proceeding  fVom  the  insubor¬ 
dination  of  the  militia,  the  lack  of  efScient  aid 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  gon- 
eral  deficiencies  of  a  system,  badly  organized 
at  the  best.  He  felt  all  the  perils  to  be  in¬ 
curred,  nor  was  he  nnaUe  even  at  this  early 
ago  to  penetrate  die  honest  scruples  of  thfipeo- 
ple,  for  he  says,  in  a  sivt  of  despur  at  what 
was  before  them,  "  So  tenacious  are  the  people  <4 
their  liberty,  as  not  to  invest  a  power,  where  in¬ 
terest  and  poMcy  so  unanswerably  demand 
H.” 

While  GoL  Washing^n  thns  stood  aloof  in 
a  most  honorable  fashion,  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia  had  already  appointed  him  to  the 
command,  and  the  official  announcement 
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reached  him  the  same  day  he  was  writing 
these  lettera  That  body  voted  a  reasonable 
compensatioa  to  the  officers  and  men  who  bad 
incurred  so  much  suffering  and  loss  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  defeat  at  Monongahela.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  powers  of  the  young  Commander-in- 
Chief  are  so  much  augmented,  that  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  might  be  entertained  of  better  suc¬ 
cess  in  time  to  come.  He  was  now  permitted 
to  appoint  his  own  aid-de-camp  and  secretary, 
by  which  means  failure  and  disgrace  might 
possibly  be  averted. 

He  set  himself  strenuously  to  his  task.  He 
visited  the  several  military  stations  in  person, 
and  by  his  own  inspection  ascertained  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  army  and  the  perils  of  the 
people.  He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Win¬ 
chester,  a  smali  town  at  that  time,  not  far 
fro^  Greenway  Court,  in  the  Shenandoah  val¬ 
ley,  the  residence  of  Lord  Fairfax.  This  prox¬ 
imity  revived  once  more  the  military  blood 
of  the  old  earl,  and  the  two,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  joined  in  the  sports  of  the  chase, 
pursuing  the  fox  and  the  deer  to  their  moun¬ 
tain  caves,  once  more  mounted  horse  and 
scoured  the  country  on  a  diflbrent  errand. 

Lord  Fairfax  used  all  his  efforts  to  raise 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  The 
Indians,  elate  with  success,  filled  the  woods 
with  their  frightful  yells,  and  the  inhabitants, 
struck  with  a  panic,  fled  to  the  settlements  for 
protection  from  the  tomahawk.  Fairfax  in 
this  emergency  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  them  ip  ftpnt  of  Greenwpy  Court, 
while  he  often  rode  over  to  Wipphester  to  vis¬ 
it  the  young  Cqaiilitoder.  At  length,  the  sav¬ 
ages  threateued  even  the  head-qnartSBS  of  the 
troops.  Washington  having  left  Col.  Stephens 
in  command  of  Fort  Cumberland,  was  on  his 
way  to  Williamsburg,  where  his  presence  was 
required,  when  he  received  from  that  officer 
word  that  the  enemy  was  marching  in  large 
numbers  upon  Winchester,  sUnghtering  the 
inhabitants  and  burning  their  dwellings  as 
they  came. 

Washington  returned  at  onoe,  and  would 
‘have  ventured  agahist  the  foq,  but  be  could 
muster  no  more  than  tnnatjfjm  mm  to  join  the 
expedition.  Scouts  were  sont  oat  to  hurry  up 
the  militia,  and  smiths  were  busy  in  burnish* 
ing  up  old  implements  of  warfare.  He  writes 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle, — “  We  are  at  a  loss 
fcH-  want  of  almost  every  necessary — tents, 
kettles,  arms,  ammunition  and  cartridge  pa¬ 
per.”  This  is  not  a  brilliant  state  of  things 


for  the  young  officer  emulous  of  duty,  and  not 
unmindful  of  glory.  At  the  same  time  he 
urges  upon  the  Governor  a  more  efficient  mil- 
itmy  qrstem — complaining  that  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  methods  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  sub¬ 
ordination.  “  Otherwise,”  he  says,  “  we  shall 
only  be  a  burthensome  charge  to  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

His  entries  in  his  journal,  as  well  as  his  let¬ 
ters,  diow  a  wonderful  .attention  to  the  details 
of  the  army.  He  knew  its  minutest  wants, 
and  was  obliged  to  perform  tasks,  and  super¬ 
vise  departments  entirely  foreign  to  the  duties 
of  Commander  in  Chief.  Again,  he  says — “  I 
see  plainly  under  the  present  establishment, 
we  shall  become  a  nuisance,  an  insupportable 
charge  to  the  country.” 

Ah  i  brave  youth,  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  trouble.  Twenty  years  hence  thy  patience 
will  be  more  severely  tried  by  this  liberty  lov¬ 
ing  people,  so  Buspicious  of  all  bqnds. 

The  same  evening  on  which  he  writes  these 
words,  the  whole  little  town  of  Winchester 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  terror  and  con¬ 
fusion,  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  spent  with 
fatigue,  who  reported  the  approach  of  the  ene¬ 
my  within  ten  miles  of  the  town.  The  Indians 
had  attacked  “Julien’s  plantation,”  and  the 
people  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  instantly  in  the  saddle,  scouts  were 
sent  out,  and  the  town  put  in  a  condition  of 
defence. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  October  14th,  before 
the  men  were  on  parade,  another  messenger 
announced  the  foe  within  four  miles,  killing 
and  destroying  all  before  them.  Washington 
immediately  collected  all  his  force,  which  was 
no  more  than  fo/riy-me  men,  and  sallied  forth 
to  confront  the  danger.  “  When  we  came 
there,  he  says,  “  whom  should  we  find  occasion¬ 
ing  all  this  disturbance,  but  Ihrtt  drunken  tol- 
diert  tf  the  Ughi-horm,  carousing,  firing  their 
pistols,  and  uttering  the  most  unheard  of  impre¬ 
cations.” 

The  rasoalB  were  marched  into  town  as  pris¬ 
oners,  and  we  apprehend  the  energetic  disci¬ 
plinarian  was  little  disposed  to  treat  their  mis¬ 
demeanors  leniently,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  (he  whole  seetioo  of  country  had  been 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  their  folly.  The  alarm 
at  “  duliea’s  plantation,”  waa  little  leas  futile 
but  these  show  the  state  of  the- country, 
and  the  terror  of  the  Inhaldtants  so  long  har- 
raseed  by  the  cruelties  of  war. 
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Young  Htart. 

Beoides  the  difficulties  of  hiscommand,  rising 
from  an  insufficient  martial  law,  Washington 
found  still  others,  the  result  of  conflicting  in* 
terest  between  Colonial  and  British  army  ap¬ 
pointments.  To  these  were  superadded  the 
clashing  of  Colonj  with  Colony.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  in  a  labyrinth  of  claims,  fruitfiil 
of  discord.  In  the  mother  country  a  plan 
was  being  matured  which  should  consoli¬ 
date  the  several  Provinces  in  one  military 
scheme,  compelling  each  one  to  supply  its 
quota  to  the  common  defense.  From  various 
causes,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  people  were  to 
learn  in  good  time  that  in  union  was  power. 
Dr.  Franklin  is  not  ignorant  or  unobservant, 
as  measures  develop  themselves  in  the  direo- 
tion  he  has  so  much  at  heart  At  present  the 
tamer  of  the  lightning,  the  excellent  printer, 
and  efllcient  Poet  Master  General,  is  trying  his 
ability  in  the  military  line,  having  been  chosen 
Colonel  of  the  Pennsylvania  regiment  He 


has  superintended  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  forts  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  that  Colony, 
and  by  various  methods  has  identified  himself 
with  all  the  stirring  events  of  the  period. 
The  centnry  was  but  six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  and  he  was  of  consequence  a 
youth  of  mark,  while  Washington  was  a  babe 
in  the  cradle.  Though  still  young,  such  is  his 
integrity  of  purpose  and  great  wisdom  and 
discretion,  that  Beqjamin  Franklin  is  al¬ 
ready  regarded  as  the  Nestor  of  the  American 
camp. 

At  this  period,  Wasbingtoo,  who  was  sacri¬ 
ficing  everything  in  aid  of  his  country,  was 
assailed  in  the  most  cruel  and  malicions  man¬ 
ner  by  the  partisans  of  Gov.  Dinwiddle,  who 
were  desirous  to  crush  a  youth  whose  virtues 
they  could  not  imitate,  and  whose  conrage  and 
capacity  might  not  be  impeached.  His  friends 
feared  the  result  on  the  sensitive  mind  of 
Washington,  and,  to  their  honor  be  it  said, 
they  wrote  him  letters  (bll  of  sympathy 
and  nobU  reliance.  They  urged  him  to  coo- 
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tinue  in  hia  career,  mindleaa  of  the'  aaaault, 
aaeurlng  him  that  time  wouid  do  him  juatice, 
and  that  the  country  would  not  be  alow  to  ap¬ 
preciate  hia  merita.  We  would  that  every 
young  man  could  find  frienda  ao  true,  for  we 
are  sure  that  thouaanda  are  irretrievably  lost 
for  lack  of  the  timely  word  and  the  helping 
hand.. 

The  plot  to  min  him  waa  aoon  detected, 
and  the  perpetratora  met  with  the  contempt 
they  BO  well  deaerved.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
proceaa  of  recruiting  the  army  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier  proceeded  ao  alowly  that 
Waahington’a  patience  waa  greatly  exercised. 
He  saw  the  need  of  energetic  meaaurea  better 
than  those  whose  responsibilities  were  less.  In 
a  letter  to  Gov.  Dinwiddle  he  complained  of 
the  slow  and  uncertain  movements  of  his 
officers.  “  Yesterday he  says,  “  being  the 
day  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  force  at  this 
place,  (Alexandria,)  there  came  in  ten  t^ietrs 
with  ticenty  men  only.”  Certcunly  this  waa  not 
very  inspiriting. 

To  Col.  Stephens  he  writes:  “There  has 
been  auch  total  negligence  amongst  the  re- 
cmiting  officers  in  general,  such  disregard 
of  the  service  they  were  employed  in,  and 
such  idle  proceedings,  that  I  am  determin¬ 
ed  to  send  out  none  until  wo  all  meet, 
when  each  officer  shall  have  his  own  men,  and 
have  only  this  alternative — tWwr  to  eonqpUte  hit 
number,  or  lote  hu  eommittion.  Several  officers 
have  been  out  six  weeks  or  two  months,  with¬ 
out  getting  a  man,  spending  their  time  in  all 
the  gaydy  of  pltaturable  mirth  with  their  relatives 
and  friends.” 

Admirable  youth !  thus  early  devoted  to 
“Duty,  stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God !” 

And  yet  there  are  now,  as  then,  tbou- 
sands  who  will  commend  the  indulgence  of 
these  social  proclivities,  even  when  they 
conflict  with  higher  obligations.  Washington 
was  not  one  to  place  the  claims  of  his  own 
heart  higher  than  those  of  country  and  official 
responsiUlity  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  me¬ 
mory  is  enshrined  on  the  list  of  heroes  and 
patriots. 

Every  letter  of  Washington,  at  this  time,  is 
instinct  with  noble  and  manly  sentiments.  It 
is  apparent  that  while  he  carried  out  the  tho¬ 
rough  discipline  of  the  Provincial  troops  under 
his  command,  his  intercourse  with  both  otBoers 
and  men  was  marked  by  the  utmost  urbanity 
— to  the  former  he  was  courteous,  to  the  lat¬ 


ter,  fatherly.  In  an  address  to  them  he  says : 

“  Do  not  forget  that  there  ought  to  be  a  time 
appropriated  to  obtain  knowledge,  as  well  as  to 
indulge  in  pleasure.  As  we  have  now  no  op¬ 
portunities  to  improve  %  example,  let  us  read 
for  this  desirable  end.”  He  then  recommends 
the  treatises  most  likely  to  aid  them  in  their 
military  studies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
old  French  war,  disastrous  and  bloody  as  it 
had  been,  was  the  great  school  in  which  wa-^ 
trained  the  men  of  ’76,  and  that  even  Wash¬ 
ington,  struggling  with  incompetent  supplies, 
and  thwarted  in  so  many  ways,  was  deepening 
the  foundations  of  that  wisdom  and  virtue 
which  best  stood  the  country  in  her  hour  of 
need. 

While  Washington  was  thus  exercising  his 
ntmost  energies  to  put  the  provincial  troop>; 
upon  a  better  basis,  he  found  himself  and  his 
measures  so  severely  thwarted  by  existing  af¬ 
fairs  that  he  resolved  himself  upon  a  visit  to 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  upon 
whom  the  command  of  the  American  army 
devolved  after  the  death  of  General  Brad 
dock. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Fort  Cumber 
land  had  been  bnilt  by  the  Virginians, 
although  it  stood  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland.  The  latter  had  raised 
an  inconsiderable  force  for  frontier  protection, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Captain 
Dagworthy,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Cumber¬ 
land.  Dagworthy  thence  claimed  precedence 
of  Washington  and  all  other  provincial  com¬ 
manders  under  the  pretext  of  a  king’s  com¬ 
mission,  This  waa  easily  seen  to  be  a  mere- 
sham,  for  although  he  had  held  such  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  old  Canada  war,  he  had  since 
commuted  this  for  half  pay,  thus  in  efiPect  n-- 
signing  his  privileges.  At  this  time,  however, 
when  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  Provincial  captain,  he  pretended  to  act 
under  the  king’s  commission.  Capt  Inne^- 
having  returned  to  North  Carolina,  he  assum¬ 
ed  the  command  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

This  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  not  only 
upon  the  part  of  Wa^ington  and  bis  compeers, 
but  a  sharp  contest  ensued  between  the  Go¬ 
vernors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  to  Un- 
right  of  each  to  the  Fort  in  question,  Mary¬ 
land  claiming  it  as  within  her  territory,  and 
Virginia  instituting  a  claim  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  in  whose  service  it  had  been  constructed 
without  any  aid  from  the  revenues  of  Mary¬ 
land. 


Tht  Life  of  WaeUngloa. 


adds,  "  This  1  would  gladly  do  even  at  this 
disagreeable  season,  if  I  had  your  permission, 
which  I  the  more  freely  ask,  since  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  resign  a  commission,  which  yon 
were  generously  pleased  to  offer  me,  and  for 
which  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  sense, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  command  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  hoi  not  tuck  tuperlative  merit  as  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  inequality  of  rank. 

Here  is  a  young  Achilles,  fretting  in  his 
camp  over  the  thick-headed  leaders,  and  vex¬ 
ing  his  fiery  soul  because  of  a  wooden-headed 
official,  who  saw  nothing  in  the  public  service 
beyond  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  a  hard,  un¬ 
equal  battle,  soul  against  body — spirit  opposed 
to  dead,  unyielding  matter— but  in  the  end  the 
higher  must  prevail  if  the  young  hero  have 
that  persistent  faith  in  himself,  and  in  God’s 
justice,  which  alone  can  save  him. 

The  Governor  consented  to  his  departure, 
and  Wa.shington  at  once  put  his  affairs  in  the 
best  state  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  army 
during  his  absence.  To  Lieut.  Col.  Stephens, 
to  whom  he  delegated  hia  authority,  he  writes, 


In  this  emergency  it  was  thought  deairable 
that  Washington  himself  should  visit  the 
eastern  provinces  for  the  sake  of  settling  the 
question  by  an  appeal  to  the  Commander-!n- 
Chlef,  Governor  Shirley.  He  had  tried  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  settle  the  differ¬ 
ences,  and  had  even  proposed  to  abandon 
h'ort  Cumberland  altogether  to  Maryland,  and 
by  establishing  a  cordon  of  forts  along  the  east¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Virginia,  confine  themselves 
to  the  defensive  altogether  till  the  opening 
of  another  campaign  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Louden,  who  was  expected  to  take  com¬ 
mand  ot  the  American  forces.  Gov.  Dinwid- 
dio,  in  his  time-serving  spirit,  evidently  jealous 
of  the  growing  infiiience  of  Washington,  de¬ 
murred,  and  evaded,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  young  soldier^  and  the  evident  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  The  insolence  and  ex¬ 
actions  of Capt  Dagworthy  were  becoming  alto¬ 
gether  unbearable,  and  Washington  in  a  letter 
to  Gov.  Dinwiddie,  in  which  he  informs  him 
that  his  brother  officers  have  petitioned  him 
to  visit  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  person. 
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on  the  let  of  February,  1756 :  “  Tell  Mr.  Liv- 
ingtton  from  me,  that  if  the  soldiers  are  not 
skilled  in  arms  equal  to  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  he  most  assuredly  shall  answer  for  it 
at  my  return.  And  I  must  frankly  tell  you, 
that  I  expect  to  find  them  expert  at  bush-fighl- 


Indications  these  of  a  very  energetic  young  Washington.  He  was  called  even  then  the 
man,  decided  even  to  peremptoriness.  best  rider  in  the  country.  It  must  be  remem- 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1756,  Washington  bered  that  at  the  time  of  which  We  are  now 

set  out  for  Boston,  a  journey  of  five  hundred  speaking,  a  certain  aristocratic  display  was 

miles,  upon  horseback.  He  was  attended  as  v  upheld  in  all  the  older  families  of  the  country, 

aids-de^amp  by  Captains  Mercer  and  Stuart  The  negro  was  an  appendage  to  almost  every 
“  A  summer  night  in  wild  wood  spent,  polite  household.  It  was  the  day  of  curled  wigs 

Were  but  to-morrow’s  merriment,"  velvet  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  hair  powder, 

and  even  a  journey  in  the  depth  of  winter  Washington  was  not  the  man  at  any  time 
over  rough  roads,  is  not  without  attractions  to  abate  the  dignities  of  position.  Simple  in 

to  persons  of  vigorous  make.  Already  the  his  own  habits,  he  understood  the  importance 

young  man  has  won  a  name  in  the  country,  and  of  authority — and  that  a  man  to  be  well 

there  are  thousands,  who  foreseeing  that  a  cri-  served  must  “  magnify  his  ofiBce.”  No  man 

els  must  arrive  between  the  mother  country  ever  more  fully  represented  a  true  manly  dig- 

and  her  colonies,  begin  to  look  upon  George  nity  than  did  Washington.  His  person  is  re^ 

Washington  at  this  early  day  as  one  in  whom  membered  at  this  period  as  being  preeminent 

great  hopes  and  expectations  are  concentred,  for  its  manliness  and  beauty.  Indeed,  through 

Accordingly,  wherever  he  passed,  the  people  his  whole  life  he  was  regarded  as  the  hand- 

flocked  to  look  upon  a  young  man  who  had  somest  man  of  his  times.  As  the  young  hero, 

been  able  to  retrieve  the  mistakes  of  a  British  attended  by  bis  aids,  and  followed  by  servants 

General,  and  who,  as  by  a  divine  interposition,  fo  livery,  dashed  through  the  streets  of  PbHa- 

had  escaped  even  a  wound  when  exposed  to  delphia.  New  York  and  Boston,  we  can  readi- 

the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy.  ly  believe  a  sensation  was  created,  and  that 

Washington  will  be  twenty-four  in  this  many  a  bright  eye  followed  him  with  looks  of 
same  month  of  February — he  is  grave  In  as-  admiration 


Tht  nt  WatkingioH. 


At  New  York  he  wu  hospitablj  entertained  eion  made  bj  Mim  Phillipee  waa  not  a  light 
by  the  Hon.  Bercrlj  Robineon,  and  here  is  one. 

another  slight  touch  of  romance.  Washington  Castle  Phillipee,  the  old  manor  house  of  tbe 
had  long  ago  shrined  away  the  memory  of  his  Phillipee  family,  which  was  a  citadel  in  eilbct 

“  Lowland  beauty,’^  and  these  letters,  entrust*  of  no  mean  strength,  bailt  so  as  to  form  a 

ed  to  “dear  brother  Jack,”  indicate  other  ten-  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indiam, 

der  emotions,  such  as  come  to  all  generous  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  Yonkers, 

hearts,  and  here  the  youth  is  again  arrested  by  about  four  miles  above  King’s  Bridge.  It 

thecharmsof ‘Mary  Phillipse,’ the  sister  of  his  is  a  long,  low  house,  built  of  stone,  with 

hoetess,  a  young  beauty  and  heiress.  It  isevi-  broad  halls,  and  massive  ballnstrades ;  ohim- 

dent  that  Washington  is  a  noble  admirer  of  neys  with  the  quaint  devices  and  massive 

the  loveliness  of  woman,  and  there  are  indica-  carvings  of  the  period,  indicating  the  princely 

tions  in  this  instance  showing  that  the  imprcs-  taste  of  the  old  proprietors.  y' 


Returning  to  New  York,  Washington  lin¬ 
gered  several  days,  arrested  by  the  graces  of 
womanly  attractions  till  duty  admonished  to 
return.  It  was  now  March,  and  the  campaign 
of  a  soldier  must  not  be  delayed.  The  country 
is  depressed,  the  people  are  bleeding,  and  he 
was  not  one  to/orget  the  claims  of  duty,  even 
at  the  eall  of  love.  After  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks  we  find  him  once  more  at  his  post  He 
had  not  declared  his  passion,  althou^  his 


He  vimted  Boston,  where  he  was  received 
with  marked  distinction  by  tbe  Governor.  He 
learned  without  doubt  lessons  to  be  used  here¬ 
after,  also,  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its 
people.  Gen.  Shirley  admitted  fully  the  petition 
of  himself  and  officers,  and  gave  him  a  writ- 
tan  order,  tubordmaling  CapL  Dagworthy  to  his 
command.  There  waa  a  triumph  I— on  a  lim¬ 
ited  scale,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  much  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Provincial  army. 
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Uarch, 


brother  officers  well  understood  his  emotions, 
and  believed  the  lady  not  indifferent  to  him. 
We  should  hardly  think  well  of  her  were  it 
otherwise,  for  a  woman  whom  Washington 
could  admire  must  be  one  of  no  ordinary  cha¬ 
racter. 

Several  months  now  elapsed.  Washington 
was  passing  ffom  poet  to  poet,  drilling  raw  re¬ 
cruits,  inspecting  every  department  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  writing  letters  to  Governors  and  officials, 
full  of  details  showing  how  intimately  he  iden- 
tided  himself  with  the  requirements  of  the 
period.  The  soldier  had  no  time  for  the 
seducsions  of  love  and  courtship — he  was  not  a 
Rinaldo  to  be  lured  into  Armida  gardens.  He 
received  letters  announcing  that  his  old  friend 
Morris,  who  had  been  so  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Monongahela,  was  laying  siege 
to  the  lady’s  heart.  What  this  intelligence 
cost  the  heart  of  Washington  can  never  be 
known — but  from  internal  evidence  it  suffered 
much  less  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
lady  and  her  family  were  thorough  loyalists. 
Beverly  Robinson,  also,  thouah  a  personal 
friend  to  Washington,  was  a  warm  Tory  never¬ 
theless,  as  events  will  demonstrate  hereafter. 
A  man  of  decided  principles,  like  yonng  Wash¬ 
ington,  would  be  incapable  of  strong  affinities 
with  persons  whose  whole  scheme  of  life,  and 


principles  of  action,  were  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  his  own.  He  was  a  patriot  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  term.  His  heart  bled  for 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  His  pride  was 
identiOed  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged.  The  iqju- 
ries  inflicted  upon  her,  he  felt  like  a  stab  at 
his  own  vitals. 

A  visit  of  several  days  at  the  house  of  an 
old  loyalist  family  of  wealth,  the  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  as  well 
as  persons  of  distinction  from  the  mother 
country,  must  have  revealed  to  an  observant 
mind  like  that  of  Washington,  many  traits  of 
character  and  modes  of  thinking,  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  own  patriotic  views,  and  repub¬ 
lican  tendencies.  However  this  might  have 
been,  he  was  too  loyal  a  guest  to  make  these 
things  a  subject  of  comment,  but  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  in  after  years  it  became  necessa¬ 
ry  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  Miss  Philiipse, 
then  Mrs.  Morris,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Robinson, 
because  of  the  aid  they  afforded  to  the  enemy 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  that  Beverly  Ro¬ 
binson  was  the  confidant  of  the  traitor  Arnold, 
it  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  Washington 
did  not  read  prophetically  the  character  of  his 
friends.  Mary  Philiipse  lost  her  chance  thus 
for  immortal  fame. 
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I^fiTTER  1,XX. 

TV  Major  ffieet  U nele  Joihua  a  full  account  cf  the  tettre 
tug  theg  had  at  Battimore  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
Preoident. 

Baltimore,  Saturday  night,  June  5, 1852. 
To  JosRCA  Dowxrxo,  Eljq. 

PoHmatter,  DowmingvilU,  State  of  Maine. 
Dear  Uncle  Joshua  :  The  job  is  done,  and 
it’s  been  about  the  toughest  week’s  work  that 
ever  I  did,  I’ve  sweat  like  a  tiger  all  the 
week,  and  I’m  as  hungry  as  a  bear ;  not  but 
what  there’s  been  vittles  enough,  plenty  of  it, 
and  good  too.  and  a  plenty  of  liquor  too,  more 
than  the  Maine  liquor  law  could  upset  and 
spill  in  sU  months ;  but  the  trouble  is,  we  had 
so  much  to  do  we  couldn’t  get  time  to  eat  I 
guew  I’ve  made  out  to  ketch  a  lunch  of  a  few 
mouthfuls  about  twice  a  day,  and  got  a  chance 
to  sleep  upon  an  average  about  two  hours  a 
night  After  I’ve  writ  this  letter  to  you,  I 


mean  to  turn  in  and  sleep  over  till  Monday, 
and  then  streak  it  home  and  help  get  up  the 
mass  meeting  to  ratify  the  nomination — the 
ratification  of  Downingville  must  be  a  roarer 
— You  better  be  getting  things  ready  for  it 
tiil  I  come.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  week’s  work  we  have  ha<l  here.  I’ve 
worked  in  the  logging  swamp,  and  know  what 
’Us  to  handle  logs,  and  pile  ’em  on  the  bank, 
and  roll  ’em  into  the  river  ;  and  I’ve  worked 
on  burnt  fields  in  clearing  up,  and  know  what 
’Us  to  chop  and  pile  from  Monday  morning 
till  Saturday  night ;  but  I  declare  to  man  this 
has  been  the  tuffest  week  of  log-rolling  I  ever 
see.  But  I  don’t  begrudge  the  work  a  bit, 
we’ve  made  such  a  nice  job  of  it,  and  saved 
the  country.  We’ve  put  life  into  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  again,  that  we  thought  last  fall 
was  dead  as  a  door-nail.  We’ve  killed  off 
Abolition,  we’ve  choked  to  death  Secession, 
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nud  giu  Freesoil  the  fits ;  and  1  expect  we’ve 
thunderstruck  Whiggery  so  that  it  never'll 
get  over  it  We’ve  got  the  Democratic  party 
fairly  on  its  Icg^  again,  standing  on  the  good 
old  platform  that  Gineral  Jackson  left  it  on  ; 
that  is,  agin  the  Bank,  agin  the  Tariff,  and 
agin  Internal  Improvements ;  and  now  we've 
nothing  to  do  but  go  ahead. 

But  I  must  tell  you  something  about  the 
duins.  I  couldn’t  get  in  as  one  of  the  regular 
delegates  from  Maine,  because  the  President 
said  my  name  wasn’t  on  the  list.  But  as  soon 
as  I  bad  told  him  I  was  the  delegate  from 
Downingville,  he  took  me  by  the  band,  and 
says  he,  “  All  right.  Major  Downing,  I’m  very 
glad  to  sec  you  here ;  you  can.  come  in  as  su¬ 
pernumerary,  and  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  if  you  was  a  regular  delegate, 
for  you  can  go  round  quietly  among  al  the 
delegates,  and  help  to  make  ’em  harmonize; 
there’s  a  great  deal  of  that  work  to  be  done 
before  we  can  get  along,  and  1  don’t  know  of 
anybody  who  can  do  more  in  that  line  than 
you.  In  fact,  Mfgor,  if  you  hadn’t  been  seut 
as  a  delegate  from  Downingville,  you  would 
readily  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  convention  out  of  the  respect 
for  the  great  services  that  you  rendered  Gin¬ 
eral  Jackson,  in  the  times  that  tried  the  souls 
of  Democrats.”  So  I  went  right  in  and  took 
hold,  and  went  to  work.  There  was  an  awful 
Jam  ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  But  I  off  coat  and  ell>owcd  my  way 
right  through  ’em,  from  one  eud  of  the  hull 
to  the  ’totber  ;  and  I  pretty  soon  got  the  swing 
of  it,  so  I  could  tell  where  to  pull  nud  where 
to  push,  and  where  to  put  under  the  hand¬ 
spikes  and  lift.  And  when  the  members  got 
up  to  make  speeches,  and  got  to  talking  too 
much,  or  talking  the  wrong  way,  I  knew  jest 
when  to  take  hold  of  their  coat  tails  and  pull 
’em  down  on  to  their  seats. — And  sometimes  I 
bad  to  go  into  the  gallery,  too,  to  ke<‘p  the 
people  straight  up  there,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  they  would  sometimes  hoorah  and 
hiss  in  the  wrong  place.  So  you,  may  judge 
I’ve  had  my  bands  full  all  the  week.  But  I 
was  determined  to  have  a  nomination,  if  I 
worked  my  hands  off  up  to  my  elbows.  It  was 
very  hard  to  get  a  nomination  this  time,  and 
if  1  hadn’t  been  here,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
I  don’t  believe  they  would  a  got  one  at  all. 

The  first  real  hard  piece  of  sledding  we 
come  across  was  the  platform  business ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  queslioii  whether  we  slinuld  go 


to  work  and  make  a  platform  first,  or  take 
right  hold  and  nominate  first  It  wag  a 
knotty  question,  and  seemed  to  bother  some 
of  the  members  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Nabers  and 
Mr.  Wise,  and  some  others,  insisted  upon  it 
that  we  should  begin  at  the  foundation,  and 
make  a  platform  first  for  the  Democratic  parly 
to  stand  on,  and  then  make  a  candidate  to  fit 
to  it  No  work  would  ever  stand  well  unless 
you  begin  at  the  bottom  and  lay  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  first  Here's  a  dozen  parties  here, 
every  one  fighting  for  their  particular  candi¬ 
date,  and  each  one  hoping  to  get  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  As  long  os  that  hope  lasts  it  will  hold 
’em  all  together,  and  we  can  make  ’em  all 
work  to  help  build  a  platform.  But  the  mo- 
mentone  gets  the  nomination,  the  rest  will  all 
fly  off  in  a  tangent ;  there  will  be  no  more 
working  on  a  platform,  and  your  candidate 
will  Ite  left  standing  on  nothing.  But  Mr. 
Sould,  of  Louisiana,  and  Gov.  Floyd,  of  Vir- 
ginny,  rowed  jest  as  bard  the  t’other  way. 
They  dt'clared  we  never  could  make  a  plat¬ 
form  first.  If  we  undertook  to  go  to  work 
upon  it  now,  every  one  of  the  dozen  parties 
would  be  pulling  and  hauling  agin  each  other, 
and  each  one  ke-wing  and  cutting  and  carving 
to  make  the  platform  to  suit  his  own  candi¬ 
date.  In  that  way  wc  never  could  make  a 
platform  if  we  shouhl  work  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  end  of  time.  The  fact  is  the  plat¬ 
form  must  l)C  made  for  the  country  ;  that  is, 
for  the  Democratic  party,  and  not  for  a  candi¬ 
date.  As  soon  ns  the  candidate  is  ketched 
aud  haltered  and  tied  to  a  stump,  we  con  all 
set  down  calmly  and  work  together,  and  moke 
a  pintfonn  to  suit  the  whole  Democracy.  The 
dispute  went  on  pretty  high  nearly  all  day, 
and  wa.s  got  over  at  la.xt  by  a  sort  of  comprom¬ 
ise  to  have  the  platform  and  the  nomination 
both  going  on  together.  So  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  go  to 
work  building  the  platform  while  the  Conven¬ 
tion  went  on  to  nominate ;  then,  as  soon  as 
the  candidate  was  nominate<l,  the  platform 
could  be  all  ready,  to  set  him  right  on  to  it. 

Then  come  the  nominating,  aud  that  was  all 
an  up  bill  business  for  about  three  days  and 
two  or  three  nights.  It  was  found  on  the  first 
pull  that  the  Old  Fogies  was  a  good  deal  too 
strong  for  Young  America,  and  if  there  hadn’t 
been  so  many  Old  Fogies  in  the  field  we  shouhl 
a  got  a  candidate  the  first  haul.  G'meral  Cass 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  each  started  with  a  very 
smart  team.  Mr.  Oosa  was  a  little  ahead,  and 
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he  kept  the  lead  for  about  twenty  pulle,  and  The  Douglas  team  was  made  up  mostly  of 
we  thought  by  sticking  to  him  like  wax  we  young  steers ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  smart  team, 
might  be  able  to  get  him  over  the  hill.  But  well  tndned,  and  pulled  well.  But  it  wasn’t 
his  team  begun  to  lag  after  ten  or  a  dozen  equal  to  the  Old  Fogies  for  a  heavy  pull ;  It 
pulls,  and  now  at  the  twentieth  pull  it  seemed  badu’t  so  much  bone  and  sinew  and  wind  and 
to  be  slowly  backing  down  hill,  and  the  Bu-  bottom.  Howsomever,  it  made  a  pretty  good 
chanan  team  struggled  up  and  got  ahead,  scratch  of  it,  and  kept  gaining  gradually  up 
Then  we  thought  we  better  hitch  on  to  the  hill ;  so  we  thought  we  would  take  hold 
Buchanan,  and  may  be  we  might  fetch  him  and  give  Young  America  a  boost,  and  see  if 
over  the  hill.  We  spurred  up  for  a  few  pulls  we  couldn’t  get  a  candidate  that  way.  To 
pretty  well,  but  didn’t  get  near  to  the  top  be-  tell  the  truth,  we  begun  to  feel  rather  streaked 
fore  the  Buchanan  team  got  stuck,  and  then  for  fear  we  shonldn’t  get  a  candidate  at  all, 
begun  to  back  down  hill,  and  all  we  could  do  and  felt  willing  to  hitch  on  to  most  any  thing, 
we  couldn’t  start  it  ahead  again.  But  the  But  the  best  we  could  do  with  Young  Ameri. 
Cass  team,  which  had  backed  almost  down  to  ca,  we  couldn’t  get  only  about  half  way  up 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  resting  and  breath-  the  hill  before  the  steers  begun  to  back  down 
ing  a  little,  now  took  a  fresh  start  to  come  up.  agin,  and  we  see  ’twas  no  use,  they  couldn’t 
At  that  we  hitched  on  again  and  determined  come  it  Well,  there  we  was,  all  in  a  fix.  We 
if  possible  to  shove  him  over  this  time.  We  couldn’t  see  no  other  chance ;  we’d  got  to  go 
whipped,  and  spurred,  and  pulled,  and  pushed,  without  a  Prerident  because  we  couldn’t  nom- 
aod  hollered,  and  screamed,  and  the  team  inate  a  candidate.  One  of  the  members  actu- 
hauled  well.  The  old  ox  bows  creaked,  and  ally  fainted  away  here,  and  all  of  us  felt  a 
we  begun  to  think  we  should  reach  the  op.  good  deal  womblecropt  and  down  in  the  mouth. 
But  when  we  got  about  two-thirds  the  way  up.  But  “  old  Virginny  never  tire,”  and  when  we 
the  team  got  stuck  agin ;  and  though  it  took  was  all  hitchin  on  round  for  the  thirty-fifth 
eight  or  ten  smart  pulls  after  this,  it  didn't  pull,  old  Virginny  marched  into  the  field  with 
get  any  higher,  but  every  time'backed  down  a  i  bran  new  team.  Every  body  stared,  and 
little.  cried  out,  “  What  team  is  that  ?  What  team  is 

It  was  pretty  clear  after  this  that  it  was  that?”  And  when  they  heard  the  answer, 
gone  goose  with  the  Old  Fogies.  We  hadn’t  «  The  Franklin  Pierce  team,  of  New  Ilamp- 
no  hopes  of  ’em  any  longer.  If  the  Cass  and  shire,”  they  wouldn’t  hardly  believe  their  own 
Buchanan  teams  could  a  been  hitched  together,  cars.  But  it  was  a  fact,  and  Virginny  drove 
they  would  a  walked  over  the  hill  os  easy  as  that  new  team  one  pull  all  alone.  Then  one 
a  cat  could  lick  her  car.  But  there  was  so  or  two  others  hitched  on  with  her  and  tried 
much  quarrelling  among  the  drivers  that  this  eight  or  ten  steady  pulls.  All  of  us  looked 
couldn’t  be  done.  Every  driver  was  proud  of  on  and  watched  the  working  of  that  new  team, 
his  own  team,  and  would  stick  to  it  and  have  At  last  folks  begun  to  make  up  their  minds 
nothing  to  do  with  tother.  The  Virginny  del-  that  that  was  the  team  to  pull  and  straighten 
egation  went  out  a  good  many  times  to  con-  out  the  Democratic  traces,  and  with  proper 
sidcr  of  it  and  make  up  their  minds,  and  eve-  help  it  might  be  got  over  the  hill.  Old  North 
ry  time  they  come  in  they  marched  right  up  Caroliner  hitched  on,  and  Georgia  hitched  on, 
and  took  their  stand  by  the  Buchanan  team,  and  Tennessee  hitched  on,  and  by-and-by  there 
They  stuck  to  that  team  without  fiinching  for  was  a  general  race  all  over  the  field  to  see  who 
thirty-three  steady  pulls ;  and  for  the  last  ten  should  hitch  on  first.  It  didn’t  make  no  odds 
or  fifteen  pulls  I  couldn’t  think  of  nothing  else  who.  Old  Hunkers  and  Barnburners,  and  Free- 
but  *’  old  Virginny  never  tire.”  But  there  Silers  and  Abolition,  and  Union  and  Secession, 
was  a  good  many  others  stuck  it  out  full  as  and  State-Rights,  and  Old  Fogies  and  Young 
long,  and  some  a  good  deal  longer  than  old  America,  all  run  helter  skelter  and  hitched  on 
Virginny,  before  they  gin  up.  We  tried  a  to  the  Pierce  team.  That  team  I  tell  ye  went 
few  pulls  with  the  Marcy  team  and  a  few  with  up  the  hill  like  smoke.  Some  of  the  States  run 
the  Butler  team,  but  it  was  no  go.  We  be-  till  they  was  almost  out  of  breath  for  fear  they 
came  satisfied  there  wasn’t  an  Old  Fogy  in  shouldn’t  hitch  on  before  the  team  got  to  the 
the  field  who  could  ever  reach  the  top  of  the  top  of  the  hilL  But  they  all  made  out  to  hook 
hill.  We  begun  to  look  round  now  to  see  how  on,  and  every  State  was  “  In  at  the  death”  and 
Young  America  was  getting  along.  .  ready  to  jine  In  the  general  hoo-rah. 
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Aftpr  this  we  hsdn't  no  more  difficulty';  eve¬ 
rything  went  as  regular  sa  clock-work.  The 
maater  told  ua  we  had  read  and  apelt  well,  and 
we  might  all  go  out  till  four  o’clock.  So  we 
went  out  and  took  a  little  bit  of  a  apree,  and 
then  come  in  and  took  hold  and  worked  jest 
like  lurothers,  and  hauled  Mr.  King  right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  two  pulla,  and  made  him 
Vice  Pwldent 

Then  the  committee  brought  in  the  new  plat¬ 
form,  and  We  all  danced  on  it.  In  the  crowd 
and  confusion  we  couldn’t  see  what  it  waa 
made  of,  but  we  was  told  it  went  agin  the 
n.mk.  and  agin  the  Tariff,  and  agin  Internal 
Improvements,  and  was  a  first  rate  platform ; 
so  we  all  jumped  on  and  said  it  couldn’t  be  no 
better. 

P.  S.— Pre  telegraphed  to  Gineral  Pierce  to 
save  the  Downingrille  Post  Office  for  you ;  so 
you  may  feel  easy  on  that  score. 

I  remain  your  loving  nephew, 

MAJOR  JACK  nOWMlNO. 


LETTER  LXXl. 

Skmring  how  the  iliyur  penuculed  Uncle  Jmktia  lo  tote 
helil  and  hdp  Heel  Gen  Pierce  to  the  Pretidenep,  and 
how  DowningeUU  ratified  the  A'nmiiiatum. 

Oowxuianur,  Down  .East,  intbo  State  of  Mains,  ) 

*  July  20,  1852.  / 

Mr.  Gales  Jc  Skato.v, 

Mr  Dear  Old  Friends: — We’ve  made  out 
to  ratify  at  last,  but  it  was  about  as  hard  a  job 
as  It  was  for  the  Baltimore  Convention  to 
nominate.  And  I’m  afraid  the  worst  on’t  ain’t 
over  yet ;  for  Uncle  Joidiua  shakes  his  head 
and  says  to  me,  in  a  low  tone,  so  the  rest 
shan’t  hear,  •'  between  you  and  me.  Major,  the 
’lection  will  be  a  harder  job  still”  I  put  great 
faith  in  Uncle  Joshua's  feelina  He’s  a  reg;u- 
lar  political  weather-glass,  and  can  always  tell 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  it  fair  or  foul  a 
good  ways  ahead.  So  when  he  shakes  his 
head  i  naterally  look-out  for  a  tongh  spell  of 
weather.  When  I  got  home  from  Baltimore, 
says  I,  “  Well,  Uncle  Joshua,  you  got  my  let- 
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ter  ia  the  Iate}ligencer,  didn’t  you  ?”  And 
says  he,  “  Yes.” 

“  Well,  didn't  we  do  that  business  up  well  ?” 
says  I.  “  1  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Un¬ 
cle  Joshua  ;  ‘‘  I  have  my  doubts  about  it” 

Why,  don’t  you  think,”  says  I,  “  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Giueral  Pierce  will  put  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  on  its  leirs  avain.  aud  give  it  a  fine 
start  ?” 

Uncle  Joshua  looked  up  to  me  kind  of  quiz¬ 
zical,  and  says  he,  It  ha$  gi'n  the  party  a 
pretty  considerable  of  a  start  already,  it  come 
so  unexpected.”  Aud  then  he  sot  as  much  as 
two  minutes  drumming  his  finger  on  the  table, 
and  didn’t  say  nothin’. 

And  then  he  looked  up  again,  and  says  he, 
*•  Major,  who  i*  Gen.  Pierce  t  It  ain’t  a  fidiout 
name,  is  it  ?” 

“  Why,  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  “  how  you 
talk !  It  is  Gincral  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New 
ITampshlre.” 

Gineral  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  is  it  1”  says  he  ;  “  well,  now.  Major,  are 
you  sure  there  is  such  a  person,  or  did  ^me- 
Ixvly  play  a  hoax  on  the  Baltimore  Conven¬ 
tion  ?■’ 

•Yes.”  says  I,  “Uncle,  I’m  as  sure  of  it 
a.s  I  am  that  there  is  such  a  person  as  Uncle 
Joshua  Downing.  To  make  all  sure  of  it  and 
no  mistake,  I  come  through  New  Hampshire, 
and  went  to  Concord,  where  they  said  he  lived, 
and  inquired  all  alanit  it.  The  neighbors  there 
all  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  showed  me 
the  house  he  lives  in.  He  wa.«n*t  at  home,  or 
I  .should  a  seen  him  myself,  and  should  got  his 
promise  to  keep  the  Downingville  post  office 
for  you.  But  you  needn’t  l)e  afraid  but  what 
you’ll  have  it,  for  I  sent  a  telegraph  to  him 
from  Baltimore,  a.s  soon  as  he  was  nominated, 
to  keep  it  for  you.*’ 

Here  I  see  by  the  looks  of  Uncle  Joshua's 
eyes  that  he  Ijegun  to  get  hold  of  some  new 
idea.s.  Says  ho,  “  Well,  Major,  it  is  a  fact, 
then,  is  it,  that  he  was  nominated  in  real  earn- 
1*1,  and  twasn’t  no  joke  ?” 

Upon  my  w’ord  and  honor,”  says  I,  “  there 
isn’t  a  particle  of  joke  about  it ;  it  was  all 
4lone  in  real  amest.” 

Well,  then,  if  you’ve  really  got  a  candi¬ 
date,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “I  should  like  to 
know  something  about  him.  Does  he  belong 
to  the  Old  Fogy  class  or  Young  America  class.” 

“  I  guess  about  half  and  half,’’  says  I,  “  and 
he’ll  be  all  the  stronger  for  that,  because  he 
can  draw  vott*  on  Isith  sides.” 


“  After  all,”  says  he,  “  I’m  afraid  it’s  a  bad 
nomination.  Them  old  pillars  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  Gineral  Cass  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
and  Governor  Marcy  and  Gineral  Houston, 
and  the  rest,  will  feel  so  insulted  aad  morti¬ 
fied  at  being  pushed  aside  for  strangers  to  take 
the  lead,  that  they’ll  all  be  agin  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  their  friends,  too,  and  the.t’ll  upset 
the  whole  kettle  of  fish.” 

“  Don’t  you  never  fear  that.  Uncle  Joshua,” 
says  I ;  “  them  old  pillars  that  you  speak  of 
are  all  very  much  tickled  with  the  nomination. 
Ye  see,  it  broke  the  nose  of  Young  America, 
and  they  was  delighted  with  it.  As  soon  as 
the  nomination  was  out  of  the  mould,  before 
it  had  time  to  cool,  they  all  telegraphed  right 
to  Baltimore  that  nothin’  in  the  world  could 
have  happened  to  suit  ’em  better  ;  it  was  a 
most  excellent  nomination,  and  they  felt  under 
everlasting  obligatious  to  the  Baltimore  Con¬ 
vention.  You  needn’t  have  no  fears  that 
they’ll  feel  any  coldness  towards  the  nomina¬ 
tion.  They'll  turn  to  and  work  for  it  like  bea¬ 
vers.” 

“  Well,  how  is  it,”  said  Uncle  Joshua, 
“  about  that  boy-candidate  for  the  Presidency 
that  they  call  Young  America?  If  his  nose 
is  knocked  out  of  joint  he’ll  of  course  oppose 
the  nomination,  tooth  and  nail.” 

••  There’s  where  you  ore  mistaken  again. 
Uncle  Joshua,’  says  I.  “  On  the  contrary,  he 
goes  for  it  hotter  than  any  of  ’em  ;  and  he 
telegraphed  back  to  Baltimore  as  quick  as 
lightning  could  carry  it  that  the  nomination 
was  jest  the  thing  ;  it  couldn’t  be  no  better. 
Ye  see,  he  looks  upon  it  in  the  light  that 
it  chokes  off  all  the  Old  Fogies,  and  leaves  the 
field  clear  for  him  next  time.  He  thinks  so 
highly  of  the  nomination,  and  feels  so  patriotic 
about  it,  they  say  he  is  going  to  stump  it 
through  all  the  states,  and  make  speeches  in 
favor  of  Ginerai  Pierce’s  election.  You  may 
depend  npou  it.  Uncle  Joshua,  we’ve  got  « 
very  strong  nomination,  one  that’ll  carry  all 
afore  it ;  and  everybody  is  delighted  with  it, 
and  every  body’s  going  to  go  for  it.  I  didn’t 
expect  you  to  hold  back  a  moment  I  thought 
you  would  have  things  all  cut  and  dried  for  a 
rousin’  ratification  meeting  by  the  time  I  got 
home.” 

“Well,  yoti  know,  M^jor,”  said  Uncle 
Joshua,  “  I  always  follow  Col.  Crockett’s  rule 
and  never  go  ahead  till  I  know  I’m  right 
How  foolish  we  should  look  to  call  a  ratifica¬ 
tion  meidlnghere  in  Downingville,  and  be 
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voted  right  plump  down.  You  know  the  Free 
wilers  are  very  strong  among  us  ;  they  are 
strong  in  all  the  Northern  States.  And  you 
know  the  Baltimore  Ckmvention  fixed  up  a  plat¬ 
form  to  stand  on,  that’s  all  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
promise  and  the  fugitive  law,  and  is  dead-set 
agin  the  Free-soilers.  Now,  Mtyor,  you  must 
have  more  understanding  than  to  think  the 
Free-soilers  will  ever  swallow  that  platform, 
and  if  they  don’t  we  are  dished.” 

“  You  are  wrong  again.  Uncle  Joshua,”  says 
I,  “  for  the  biggest  Free- sailer  in  all  America 
swallowed  it  right  down,  and  didn’t  make  a 
wry  face  about  it,” 

“  Who  do  you  mean  V  says  he. 

“  I  mean  Mr.  John  Van  Buren,”  says  I. 

“  But  you  don’t  mean,”  says  Uncle  Joshua, 
“  that  Mr.  John  Van  Buren  accepts  this  plat¬ 
form,  and  is  willing  to  stand  on  it” 

Yes,  I  do  exactiy  so,”  says  I,  “  for  he  got 
right  up  in  Tammany  Hall  and  made  a  speech 
about  it ;  and  he  said  he  would  go  the  nomin¬ 
ation  and  he’d  stand  the  platform ;  at  all 
events,  he’d  stand  the  platform  for  thi$  deelion, 
any  how.  -  You  needn’t  be  at  all  afraid  of  the 
Free-soilers,  Uncle  ;  they  ain’t  so  stiff  as  you 
think  for,  and  they  are  as  anxious  to  get  the 
offices  as  any  body,  and  will  work  as  hard  for 
’em.  Now  let  us  go  to  work  and  get  np  our 
ratification,  and  blow  it  out  straight  The 
Democracy  of  the  country  expects  Downing- 
ville  to  do  its  duty.” 

“  Well,  Major,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  you’ve 
made  out  a  better  case  than  I  thought  you 
could.  I’m  willing  to  take  hold  and  sec  what 
we  can  do.  But  I  declare  1  can’t  help  laugh¬ 
ing  when  I  think  it’s  Gineral  Franklin  Pierce, 
of  New  Hampshire,  that  we’ve  got  to  ratify. 
I  wisli  we  knew  something  about  him ;  some¬ 
thing  that  we  could  make  a  little  flusteration 
about,  and  wake  up  the  Democracy.” 

“Good  gracious.  Uncle  Jortiua,”  says  I 
“  have  you  been  postmaster  of  Downingville 
this  twenty  years,  and  always  reading  the 
papers,  and  don’t  know  that  Gineral  Pierce 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mexican  War?” 

At  that.  Uncle  Joshua  hopped  out  of  his 
ehair  like  a  boy,  and  says  he,  “  Miyor,  is  that 
a  fact  ?” 

“  Yes,”  says  I,  “  ’tis  a  fact  You  know  Mr. 
Polk  sent  me  out  there  as  a  private  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  look  after  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Trist 
And  Gineral  Pierce  tnti  out  there ;  .1  knew  all 
about  it,  and  about  his  getting  wounded.” 

“  Good  t”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  snapping  his 


fingers ;  “  that’s  lucky ,  when  we’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  go  upon ;  something  that  the  boys 
can  hoorah  about  And  if  we  don't  have  too 
strong  a  team  agin  us  we  may  carry  the  day 
yet  Who  do  you  think  the  other  party  will 
put  up  ?” 

“  Well,”  says  I,  “  its  pretty  likely  to  be  Mr. 
Webster  or  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  they  can’t 
either  of  ’em  hold  a  candle  to  Gineral  Pierce.’' 

*•  Of  course  not,”  says  Uncle  Joshua,  “  if  he 
was  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war.  I  s’pose  it 
was  General  Scott’s  part  of  the  war  that  he 
was  in,  because  that’s  where  you  was.  Which 
of  the  battles  did  he  fight  the  bravest  in,  and 
mow  down  most  of  the  Mexicans?  Did  he 
help  storm  that  Gibralta  castle  at  Vera  Cruz  ?" 

“  No,”  says  I,  “  that  little  matter  was  all 
over  before  Gineral  Pierce  got  to  Mexico.” 

“  Well,  the  great  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo 
come  next,”  said  Uncle  Joshua,  “  I  dare  say 
Gineral  Pierce  was  foremost,  in  marching  up 
that  bloody  Bunker  Hill  and  driving  off  San¬ 
ta  Anna  and  bis  fifteen  thousand  troops.” 

“  I’m  sure  he  would  a  been  foremost,  if  he'd 
been  there,”  says  Ij^  “  but  he  hadn’t  got  into 
the  country  yet,  and  Gineral  Scott  wouldn’t 
wait  for  him.  It  seems  as  if  Gineral  Scott 
always  in  a  hurry  when  there  is  any  fightin’  to 
do,  and  wont  wait  for  nobody.” 

Well,  the  next  great  battle,  if  I  remember 
the  newspapers  right,”  said  Uncle  Joshua.  ••  was 
Contreras ;  and  after  that  came  the  bloody 
and  hot  times  of  Cheriibnsco,  and  the  King’s 
Mill,  and  Chepultepec,  and  marching  into  the 
City  of  Mexico.  These  was  the  battles,  1 
’spose,  where  Gineral  Pierce  fit  like  a  lion,  and 
became  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war.  But 
which  battle  did  he  shine  the  brightest  in,  and 
cut  down  most  of  the  enemy  ?’’ 

“  The  truth  is,”  says  I,  “  he  got  wounded  at 
Contreras,  and  so  wasn’t  able  to  take  a  part  in 
them  bloody  affairs  of  Cherulmsco,  King’s 
Mill  and  Chepultepec.’’ 

“  Then  he  ira*  in  the  battle  of  Contreras,” 
said  Uncle  Joshua,  “  and  that  can’t  be  dis¬ 
puted?” 

“  O  yes,”  says  I,  “  he  certainly  was  in  the 
first  part  of  it,  when  they  was  getting  the  bat¬ 
tle  ready,  for  there’s  where  he  got  wounded.” 

“  Good,”  said  Cucle  Joehua,  “  be  was  in 
one  battle,  and  got  wounded  ;  that’s  enough 
to  make  a  handle  of,  any  how.  IVhereabouts 
was  bis  wonnd?” 

“  Well,  he  bad  several  hurts,”  said  L  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  foot  and  ancle,  and  other  parts.” 
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“  Rifle  ballet”  said  Uncle  Joehna,  very  earn¬ 
est 

“  O  no,  nothing  of  that  kind,”  says  I. 

“  What  then ;  sword  cuts  ?  Or  did  the  Mex¬ 
icans  stick  their  bayonets  into  him  t” 

“  No,  no ;  nothin  of  that  kind,  nothcr,” 
says  I. 

“  Then  it  must  be  grape  or  bombsheils,” 
said  Uncle  Joshua,  “how  was  itf’ 

“  No,  no,  ’twasnH  none  of  them  things,”  says 
I ;  “  the  fact  was,  when  they  was  skirmishing 
round  and  getting  ready  for  the  battle,  his 
horse  fell  down  with  him  and  lamed  him  very 
bad.” 


Uncle  Joshua  colored  a  little,  and  sot  and 
thought.  At  last  he  put  on  one  of  his  know¬ 
ing  looks,  and  says  he,  “Well,  Major,  a 
wound  is  a  wound,  and  we  can  make  a  handle 
of  it  without  being  such  fools  as  to  go  intomll 
the  particulars  of  how  he  came  by  it  I  say 
let's  go  ahead  and  ratify  Gineral  Pierce,  and 
who  knows  but  what  we  can  make  something 
out  of  this  Mexican  business  ?” 

Well,  Mr.  Gales  k,  Seaton,  the  thing  was 
done.  We  ratified  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  a  tall  piece  of  business. 
When  I  begun,  I  meant  to  give  you  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  with  some  of  the  speeches  and  re- 
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solutions ;  but  I’ve  made  my  preamble  so  long 
that  I  can’t  do  it  in  this  letter.  Wt  had  a 
torAdight  proeetsion.  Cousin  Ephraim  took  his 
cart  and  oxen,  and  went  into  the  woods  and 
got  a  whole  load  of  birch  bark  and  pitch-pine 
knots,  and  all  the  boys  in  Downingville  turn¬ 
ed  out  and  carried  torches.  The  school-house 
was  illuminated  with  fifty  candles.  Uncle 
Joshua  presided,  as  usual.  Banners  were  hung 


round  the  room,  with  large  letters,  giving  the 
names  of  all  the  great  battles  in  Mexico  ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  was  immense.  When  we’d  got 
about  through,  and  was  just  winHing  up  with 
three  tremendous  cheers  for  the  “Hero  of 
Mexico.”  a  message  came  up  to  Uncle  Joshua 
from  the  post-office,  stating  that  the  telegraph 
had  just  brought  news  that  the  Wliig  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore  had  nominated  Gineral 
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Scott  for  President.  It  gin  the  whole  Conven¬ 
tion  the  cold  shuggers  in  a  minute.  Uncle 
Joshua  looked  very  serious,  and  says  he,  “  Fel¬ 
ler-Democrats,  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think 
you  had  better  give  them  three  last  cheers 
over  again,  and  put  in  the  name  of  Gineral 
Pierce.”  So  we  did,  and  gin  three  rousin 
cheers  for  Qineral  Franklin  Pieree,  New  Uamp- 
ihire,  the  Hero  </  Mexico. 

Downingville  is  wide  awake,  and  will  do  her 
duty  in  November. 

So  I  remain  your  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOV.VISO. 

LETTEll  IJtXII. 

Showing  how  Uncle  Jothua  and  the  Major  thidc  te  Qen- 
eral  IHerrt,  and  how  Sargent  Joel’i  hnrrai  for  Qen. 
Scott  came  near  loting  the  election. 

DowinxuTii  Ls,  Stat*  of  Main*,  \ 
Saturday,  SoptemMr  18,  1888.  J 

Mil.  Gales  &  Seatox— My  dear  old  Mends, 
I  wish  I  bad  better  news  to  write  to  yon.  I’m 
pesky  afraid  Gineral  Scott  is  coming  in.  And, 
nrter  nil,  I  don’t  know  why  I  afaonld  feel  so 
much  afraid  of  it,  especially  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count,  for  I  don’t  spoae  he’s  a  very  hail  man. 
Rut  I  feel  bad  for  Uncle  Joshua.  Uis  whole 
heart  is  bound  up  in  the  post-office,  and  if  be 
should  lose  it,  I’m  afraid  it  would  almost  be 
the  death  of  him.  He's  hod  it  now  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  he’s  more  fond  of  it  because 
it  was  give  to  him  by  dear  old  Gineral  Jack- 
son.  He  loves  it  now  like  one  of  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  hardest 
one  of  the  family  for  him  to  part  with,  unless 
’tis  Aunt  Keziah.  If  he  should  lose  ary  one 
of  ’em,  that  is  Aunt  Keziah  or  the  post-office, 
I  know  it  would  break  his  heart  And  that’s 
what  makes  me  feel  so  bad  at  the  turn  things 
has  took  down  this  way  in  favor  of  Gineral 
Scott  If  any  way  could  be  contrived  to  keep 
Uncle  Joshua  in  the  post-office,  I  wouldn’t 
care  a  snap  if  Gineral  Scott  did  come  in.  And 
I  guess  there’s  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
feelin  amongst  a  good  many  of  the  Democra¬ 
cy.  I’ll  just  give  you  a  sample  of  it 
There’s  Cousin  ^gent  Joel,  he  can’t  live 
without  hurrahing  for  somebody  as  much  as 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  He  got  in  a  habit 
of  it  in  old  Hickory’s  time,  and  he  couldn’t 
leave  it  off  since.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago 
Uncle  Joshua  and  I  was  in  the  barn,  planning 
a  little  about  getting  out  the  voters  to  the 
election,  when  all  to  once  we  heard  somebody 
back  of  the  barn  holler  with  all  bis  might 


“  Hurrah  for  Gineral  Scott”  We  both  started 
and  run  round  the  corner  of  the  bam  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  who  should  we  see  there  but 
Cousin  Sargent  Joel,  standing  on  a  stump, 
swinging  bis  hat  all  alone,  and  hollering  at 
the  very  top  of  his  voice,  “  Hurrah  for  Giner¬ 
al  Scott”  Uncle  Joshua  looked  as  cross  as 
thunder,  and  Cousin  Joel  colored  a  little  as 
soon  as  he  sec  us,  but  he  swung  his  hat  again, 
and  sung  out  once  more,  “  Hurrah  for  Gineral 
Scott,  and  I  don’t  care  who  hears  it” 

“  What’s  that  you  say?”  said  Uncle  Jodina.. 

“  I  say,  hurrah  for  Gineral  Scott,  and  I  don’t 
care  who  hears  it,”  says  Cousin  Joel,  putting 
oo  hie  hat  and  jumping  off  the  stump. 

“  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  piece  of  business,” 
said  Uncle  Joshua,  “setting  such  examples  as 
this  to  the  neighbors.  There’s  many  a  word 
spoke  in  jeest  that’s  turned  into  arnest  before 
it’s  done  with ;  and  you*  ought  to  be  careful 
how  you  set  such  hurrahs  agoin.  If  you  once 
get  ’em  started  there’s  no  knowing  what’ll  be 
the  end  on’t.” 

“  I  don’t  much  care  what’ll  be  the  end  on’t,” 
said  Cousin  Joel. 

“  Wtyr,  Joel,  what  do  you  meant”  said  Un¬ 
cle  Jo^a ;  “  if  you  are  going  to  turn  Whig 
say  so,  and  let  us  put  you  out  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it  I  want  a 
plain  right  up  and  down  answer,  are  you  go¬ 
ing  for  Gineral  Pierce  or  not?” 

“  I  spoee  I  shall,”  said  Couina  ^oel. 

“  Then,  whjjn  the  name  of  common  sense 
dpn’tyou  hurrah  for  him?”  said  Uncle  Joshua, 
“  and  try  and  get  up  some  enthusiasm.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  throw  your  hurrahs 
away  on  ’tother  side.” 

“Now,  Uncle  Joshua,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
’tis,”  said  Sargent  Joel,  straightening  himself 
up  jest  as  be  used  to  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  Nullification  times,  says  be,  “  I’ll  tell 
you  what  ’tis.  Uncle  Joshua,  I’m  willing  to 
vote  for  Gineral  Pierce  to  help  you  keep  the 
post-office,  and  I  mean  to ;  but  you  needn’t 
ask  me  to  hurrah  for  him,  for  I  can’t  stand  no 
such  tom-foolery  as  that  I’ve  tried  it,  and  it 
won’t  go  no  how.  It  makes  me  feel  so  much 
like  digging  smali  potatoes  and  few  in  a  bill. 
But  when  I  get  right  hungry  for  a  hurrah,  I 
give  it  to  Gineral  Scott  and  I  And  there’s  re¬ 
freshment  and  nourishment  in  that,  something 
like  real'  meat ;  it  makes  me  feel  as  it  used  to 
when  we  gin  the  loudest  hurrahs  for  Gineral 
Jackson.” 

Uncle  Joshua  turned  away,  looking  rather 
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he,  “  1  don’t  like  the  looks  of  it  a  bit ;  the 
State  is  on  the  back  track  again  towards 
Whiggery,  jest  as  ’twas  when  Harrison  came 
in.” 

“  Oh,  I  guess  not,”  says  I,  for  I  wanted  to 
cheer  him  np  as  much  as  I  could.  *'  The  liquor 
law  has  played  the  mischief  this  election  ail 
round,  and  got  things  badly  mixed  up ;  but 
if  we  sift  ’em  out  carefully  we  shall  find  the 
Democrats  as  strong  as  ever.”  Uncle  Joshua 
shook  his  head.  Says  I,  “Let  us  see  the 
figures.  Here’s  the  returns  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  towns,  all  the  State  except  some  of  the 
outskirts.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr  Chandler, 
the  two  Democratic  candidates  for  Glovernor, 
has  together  more  than  fifty-eight  thousand 
votes,  and  Mr.  Crosby,  the  Whig  candidate, 
has  a  little  more  than  twenty-seven  thousand. 
The  Democratic  vote  is  more  than  double  the 
Whig  vote.  This  don’t  look  as  though  the 
State  was  going  back  to  Whiggery.” 

“  That  don’t  amount  to  nothin  at  all,”  said 
Uncle  Joshua ;  “  a  good  many  thousand  of 
temperance  Whigs  voted  for  Hubbard,  and  a 
good  many  rum  Whigs  voted  for  Chandler  ; 
and  when  the  Legislature  comes  to  meet  Cros¬ 
by  will  stand  jest  as  good  a  chance  to  be  chose 
Governor  as  any  one  of  ’em  and  better  too  if 
the  State  goes  over  the  dam,  the  2nd  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  you  may  depend  it’s  drifting 
that  way,  or  else  I’ve  forgot  how  to  cipher. 
Jest  look  at  the  Legislature.  Last  year  in 
the  Senate  there  was  about  five  Democrats  to 
one  Whig,  and  now  the  Whigs  have  elected 
/ourtam  Senators  and  the  Democrats  onlyarem, 
leaving  nine  or  ten  no  choice,  or  doubtful. 
And  then  the  House  aint  much  better.  Last 
year  we  had  a  clear  majority  of  more  than 
thirty,  and  now  it  don’t  look  as  tliough  we 
should  have  more  than  ten  majority.  And  if 
the  State  goes  for  Scott,  I  believe  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  go  that  way  too.  Governor  and  all.” 

“  But,  may  be.  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  “  the 
Whigs  havn’t  gained  so  much  as  you  think  for, 
after  alL  It  looks  bad  in  the  Legislature,  I 
see,  but  it  may  be  all  owing  to  the  rum  busi¬ 
ness,  as  you  say  about  the  Governor.” 

“  No,  no,  it  isn’t  that,”  said  Uncle  Joshua, 
with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  “  you  may  depend  upon  it 
the  State  has  got  a  Whig  drift.  The  Congress¬ 
men  tells  the  story,  and  there  the  mm  busi¬ 
ness  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  last 
Congress  we  had  five  Democratic  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Whigs  two.  Well,  now  how  is 


it  ?  In  the  next  Congress  this  State  has  'six 
Representatives,  and  the  Democrats  have  made 
out  to  elect  three  and  the  Whigs  three.  It’s 
jest  an  even  balance,  and  a  few  more  of  them 
foolish  hurrahs  for  Gineral  Scott,  will  tip  the 
State  agin  us.” 

“  Well,  we  must  stir  round,”  says  I,  “  and 
try  to  stop  this  hurrah  business,  and  may  be 
we  can  save  the  State  yet.  If  I  ketch  Sar¬ 
gent  Joel  at  it  again.  I’ll  cashier  him.  If  De¬ 
mocrats  can’t  hurrah  for  Pierce  they  musn’t 
be  allowed  to  hurrah  for  nobody.  But,  after 
all,  Uncle,  suppose  we  should  lose  this  State, 
the  nation  is  safe  for  the  Democracy.  You 
must  remember  we  have  a  large  majority  of 
the  States,  and  nigh  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  last  Congress.” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “  that  don’t  prove  whether 
we  shall  have  two-thirds  or  one-third  'in  the 
next  Congress.  If  the  States  go  on  as  they 
have  begun,  it  will  be  pretty  likely  to  be  one- 
third.  There’s  only  three  States  that  has  elect¬ 
ed  their  Representatives  to  the  next  Congress 
yet,  and  that  is  Maine,  and  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 
And  only  jest  look  at  em.  Three  years  ago 
they  stood  twelve  Democrats  and  two  Whigs, 
and  now  they  stand  seven  Democrats  and  six 
Whigs.  How  long  will  it  take  at  that  rate,  to 
turn  our  two-thirds  into  one-third  ?  I’m  afraid 
there’s  a  Whig  drift  going  over  the  country 
that'U  swamp  us.  Sailors  tell  about  the  big 
tenth  wave  that  rolls  up  and  carries  everything 
afore  it,  and  I’m  thinking  it  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  so  in  politics.  There  was  a  big 
tenth  wave  in  1840,  and  you  remember  what 
work  it  made.  •  It  looks  a  good  deal  as  if  there 
is  another  big  tenth  wave  rolling  up  now,  to 
swamp  the  Democracy  and  upset  Congress. 
We’ve  got  to  have  trying  times.  Major.  I 
don’t  know  what'll  become  of  the  country  if 
the  W'higs  get  the  upper  hand.”  He  said  this 
with  such  a  mournful  expression  that  I  see  the 
tears  come  into  Aunt  Keziah's  eyes.  She’s  a 
good  Christian  woman,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  says  she,  “  Oh,  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing,  pray  don't  be  so  worried,  but  trust  in 
Providence.” 

And  now,  Mr.  Gales  and  Seaton,  if  ymi  can 
say  anything  to  encourage  us,  or  to  relieve 
Uncle  Joshua’s  anxious  mind,  you  would  do  a 
great  kindness  to  your  old  friend, 
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PATRIOTISM. 

BT  MAKY  L.  BOOTH. 


There  are  some  passions  that  sway  the 
heart  of  mankind  as  by  a  common  im¬ 
pulse.  In  every  clime,  between  the  poles, 
from  the  rudest  savage  to  the  highest  cultured 
Caucasian,  the  loves  of  a  mother  for  the  child, 
the  friend  for  the  friend,  the  lover  for  the 
lover,  and  the  native  for  his  country,  rise, 
when  evoked  in  defiance  of  all  philosophy,  and 
sternly' assert  their  right  of  empire.  Reason 
may  tame  these  affections,  philosophy  may 
restrain  them ;  but  in  some  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment  they  will  break  from  the  reins,  and  prove 
that,  though  silenced,  they  have  never  been 
subdued. 

Of  these,  the  more  private  affections  act 
only  upon  individuals,  but  patriotism,  or  the 
love  of  one’s  country,  sways  the  people  in 
masses ;  and,  when  guided  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  use  it.  it  becomes  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  for  good  or  evil.  ’Tis  a  love  that 
has  called  forth  deeds  of  prowess,  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations ;  ’tis  a 
love,  too,  that  canonizes  the  objects  of  its 
adoration.  Always  are  those  skies  the  bright¬ 
est  beneath  which  the  eyes  first  saw  light ;  that 
clime  the  most  genial  that  nursed  the  child 
into  manhood.  The  Finn  clings  to  his  frozen 
soil  and  reindeer-meat ;  the  Orientalist  to  his 
mosques  and  waving  palm-trees;  the  Indian 
to  his  canoe  and  hunting-grounds ;  and  the 
Switzer  to  his  Alps  and  Chamois.  Every  na¬ 
tion  locates  the  site  of  Paradise  in  its  ow’n 
country,  and  fancies,  too,  that  the  millenium 
will  first  dawn  there.  It  is  very  singular  this 
similitude  of  the  minds  of  men.  If  any  other 
proof  were  needed  of  the  identity  of  the 
Great  Soul  which  is  throbbing  in  all  hearts,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  unison  in  which  each 
vibrates  to  the  common  chords  of  feeling — 
in  the  echoes  which  each  sends  back  to  the 
general  rallying  cries  of  human  nature. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  proverbially  patriotic. 
No  country  has  such  mountains  as  ours — such 
rivers — such  resources-^such  people — such  a 
future.  No  country  talks  more  loudly  of  it¬ 
self,  boasts  more  proudly,  or  burns  more  pow¬ 
der  in  its  own  glorification.  Young  America 
smokes  his  native  cigars ;  talks  of  conquest 
and  empire ;  claims  a  patent  for  the  whole 
New  World,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time 


when  Yankee  enterprise  shall  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  Old  Ame¬ 
rica  looks  on  admiringly ;  tells  of  the  days  of 
departed  greatness,  and  entreats  his  son  to 
cherish  time-honored  institutions,  and  never  to 
abjure  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.  Both 
agree  that  they  have  reached  perfection,  and 
that  the  millenium  is  only  delayed  until  the 
rest  of  the  world  shall  reach  their  stand-point 
When  they  grumble  a  little  at  the  faults  of  the 
times,  it  is  only  (to  use  About’s  lumile)  like 
the  father  who  scolds  his  son  in  public,  but 
admires  him  in  private,  and  would  be  very 
sorry  if  he  were  like  his  neighbor’s  son,  who 
had  never  caused  any  body  to  talk  about  him. 

Patriotism  is  beautiful  in  the  abstract  as 
are  all  the  natural  affections.  When  rightly 
used,  they  distil  the  richest  wine  of  the  heart 
They  shed  sunshine  on  all  around  them,  and 
beautify  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  life.  We 
honor  the  memories  that  cluster  round  the 
hearth-stones  of  our  fathers,  and  the  homes  of 
our  youth.  Nor  would  we  offer  violence  to 
them  by  an  Irreverent  worB  or  look;  but 
when,  in  prizing  our  own,  we  undervalue 
others — when  in  loving  our  own  we  denounce 
all  outside  the  charmed  circle,  and  when  in 
worshipping  our  own  household  gods,  we  de¬ 
mand  that  all  others  should  bow  down  before 
them ;  then  patriotism  IsKiomos  proscription, 
and  degenerates  into  a  base  jealousy,  unwor¬ 
thy  of  any  noble  spirit  Yet  that  it  often 
docs  become  so,  numberless  instances  will 
daily  testify,  and  when  thus  transformed,  it 
becomes  a  keen  and  powerful  weapon  In  the 
bands  of  those  who  know  how  to  wield  it 
The  equilibrium  of  the  human  passions  is  so 
nicely  poised  that  a  feather  suffices  to  turn  the 
scale,  and  to  convert  a  generous  emotion  into 
a  blind  fury,  and  this  the  leaders  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  well  know.  And,  indeed,  that  man  pos¬ 
sesses  the  most  real  power  who  can  best  sway 
the  masses  by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
inherent  natures. 

But  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  fullest 
meaning  of  the  word  “  patriotism,”  but  have 
accepted  it  with  numerous  limitations.  We 
have  bounded  our  sympathies  and  our  anta¬ 
gonisms  by  a  certain  number  of  square  miles. 
We  have  put  great  faith  in  geographical  par- 
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allels,  and  very  little  in  the  common  brother¬ 
hood  of  humanity.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that 
our  country  is  bounded  by  the  sunlight,  odr 
countrymen  by  the  sound  of  human  voice. 
Patriotism,  in  its  largest,  fullest  sense  is  the 
love  of  the  world.  It  is  very  strange,  this 
habit  we  have  of  viewing  things  from  so  nar¬ 
row  a  stand-point.  One  wonders  that  we 
should  attach  so  much  importance  to  a  comer, 
a  work,  or  an  action,  losing  sight,  meanwhile, 
of  the  great  whole.  We  need  broader  ideas. 
We  need  to  take  the  interests  of  tbe  whole 
world  into  consideration ;  not  those  of  a  clique, 
a  party,  or  a  nation.  PoliUcs  should  not  ask 
of  a  measure,  “  Will  it  profit  a  nation  T”  but, 
“  Will  it  profit  the  world  ?”  Philanthropy 
should  not  work  for  a  single  class,  but  for  all 
humanity.  Religion  should  not  entrench  it¬ 
self  among  sects  and  creeds,  but  should  diffuse 
its  genial  sympathies  among  all  the  people  of 
the  earth.  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,”  was  no  idle  saying.  Not  better,  but 
as  well.  Is  it  asking  too  much  ?  Do  we  not 
fall  short  of  the  Right  by  just  as  much 
as  we  fall  Short  of  this  standard?  And 
who  is  thy  neighbor?  All  who  inhale  the 


pure  air  of  Heaven— all  who  drink  in  the 
blessed  sunlight — all  who  cause  the  air  to 
vibrate  with  the  strange  melody  of  that  won¬ 
drous  instrument,  the  human  voice.  Think 
not  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  form  of 
their  speech :  ask  not  if  they  were  nurtured  in 
huts  or  palaces ;  it  -is  enough  for  thee  that 
they  are  the  gems  of  the  creation  \  that  a  spark 
of  the  divine  is  struggling  in  each  one  of  them 
to  regain  its  native  element  Do  not  throw 
water  and  ashes  upon  it,  but  strive  to  nourish 
it  carefuliy  and  tenderiy.  ^ 

If  yon  fue  a  patriot,  you  will  love  your 
country — not  locally,  but  universally  ; — its 
mountains,  its  prairies,  its  ice-fields  and  its 
ocean  islets.  Your  heart  will  throb  joyfully 
at  each  success,  and  painfully  at  each  failure 
of  humanity.  The  world  will  be  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  you  will  love  all  your  countrymen. 
The  regeneration  of  the  world  must  come 
through  love.  Selfishness  is  the  crime  of  the 
times,  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Who  will  roll  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre,  that  the  angel  may  come  forth  and 
restore  tbe  Golden  Age? 


IT  18  COME. 

■T  EMILY,  OF  INDIANA. 

And  stktesineii  trifle,  end  prieeU  deerive, 

And  traden  barter  our  worM  away  ; 

Yet  heart*  to  that  golden  ptomiae  eleare. 

And  still,  at  time*,  ‘  b  it  comer  the;  sa;. 

The  days  of  the  nations  bear  no  trace 
Of  all  the  sunshine  so  fbr  foretold  ; 

The  cannon  speaks  in  the  teacher’s  place— 

The  age  b  weary  with  wock  and  gold  . 

And  high  hopes  wither,  aud.meniorie*  wane— 

On  hearts  and  altars  the  fires  are  dead  ; 

But  that  brare  fail\  hath  not  lired  in  rain. 

And  thb  was  all  that  our  watcher  said.”— FlAXcas  Bnown 

Not  vain !  ’tis  here.  But  Babel’s  tower 
Spread  not  the  morning  ray. 

And  not  from  the  pyramids’  work  of  power 
Is  the  light  in  onr  hearts  to-day. 

Wrong,  Pain,  and  Sorrow,  go  forth  with  life. 

To  battle  in  the  van ; 

Tho*  Hope  looked  forth  with  the  morning  stars. 

Ere  the  dusty  march  began. 
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Looked  forth  with  them  and  tuned  her  harp 
For  their  ever  wondroug  song, 

And  answer  through  cathedral  years 
They  watched  and  waited  long.  ‘  '> 


And  Faith  went  down,  with  sombre  robes, 
■  And  bravely  earnest  ways, 

To  tread  the  stony  paths  alone, 

Through  drear  and  murky  days. 


And  murkier  grew  the  days  and  years, 

In  the  lonely  aisles  of  time ; 

No  sparrovT  could  chirp  on  the  dank  dead  air 
And  earth  had  no  pleasant  rhjrme. 


But  ever  her  eye  grew  clear  and  bright. 

Thro’  mist,  and  rain,  and  sleet. 

That  drenched  her  robes  and  bowed  her  form 
And  stayed  her  bleeding  feet. 


But  not  in  vain,  as  the  watcher  said, 

'  She  struggled  through  the  brine. 

For  never  might  answering  note  be  heard 
Till  Faith  had  reached  the  line. 


Then  Hope  was  glad :  God’s  beacon  light  . 

Shone  on  the  walls  of  time : 

Love  greeted  Faith,  and  earth  found  there 
Her  very  sweetest  rhyme. 

And  shepherds,  on  the  sUr-Iit  hills. 

Took  up  the  glad  refrain : 

For  Truth,  and  Hope,  and  Love,  were  met. 
Never  to  part  again. 


And,  in  the  heart  that  hears  their  song. 
The  three  have  found  a  home ; 

And,  to  the  eyes,  grown  strong  to  see. 
The  iong  Desire  has  come. 


Though  Wrong,  and  Pain,  and  Sorrow  scsm 
The  brow  with  crowns  of  Thom, 

More  brilliant  grow  the  myrtle  wreaths. 
While  souls  for  Christ  are  bora. 

And  watchers,  on  the  eternal  Iilila 
Who  wait  and  listen  long, 

Herald  the  news,  with  beating  hearts. 

To  all  the  heavenly  throng. 

Wrong,  Pain,  and  Sorrow— teachers  stem, — 
Will  still,  I  ween,  be  roaming 
Thro’  earth,  with  wholesome  ministries. 

Even  to  the  “  good  time  coming,’ 
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LOST  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  WEST. 

BV  TOLH. 


IT  has  always  been  customary  to  regard  tho 
Uid  World  as  the  great  theatre  of  human 
action,  aud  it  is  entitled  to  this  position  ;  but 
ill  our  own  continent  there  are  evidences  of  a 
departed  grandeur,  such  as  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  curious.  Tumuli  have  been 
found  iu  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States,  which  attest  both  the  existence  of  some 
nation  there,  but  long  ago  perished,  aud  its 
progress  in  the  arts.  The  gi'eat  number  of 
these  mounds  were  military ;  some  at  the  mouths 
aud  forks  of  rivers,  ouce  served  as  the  founda- 
tious  for  massive  stone  edifices,  whose  ruins 
yet  exist.  These  were  used  as  arsenals,  or  as 
forts,  probably  for  both ;  ^but  the  main  body 
of  mouuds  are  to  each  other  as  the  turrets  of 
a  tower — being  constructed  at  regnlar  inter¬ 
vals  iu  right  lines,  and  well  suited  for  making 
signals  of  distress  by  fire,  as  was  the  Peruvian 
custom.  Oocasioualiy  there  is  found  a  struc¬ 
ture  whose  position  is  too  accessible  to  admit 
of  its  having  hod  any  but  forensic  use.  The 
decline  of  oratory  (for  none  can  deny  the 
fact,  however  they  may  dispute  about  the  rea¬ 
son,)  is  a  good  example  of  compensation.  A 
man  is  eminent  only  by  the  depression  of  his 
fellows ;  not,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  this 
depression,  as  from  a  cause  proper,  but  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  many  is  an  essential  coudi- 
tiou  to  the  splendor  of  the  few.  As  the  gene¬ 
ral  standard  is  raised,  a  fewer  number  can  rise 
above  it  Oratory  is  not  a  product  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  if  it  flourishes  at  all,  it  is  rather  in  spite 
of  it 

Grunting,  then,  that  these  relics  unmistak¬ 
ably  indicate  the  existence  of  a  comparatively 
civilized  nation,  the  question  rises,  who  were 
they,  aud  what  the  cause  and  manner  of  their 
(IcHiay.  The  most  probable  theory  is.  that 
they  were  the  offshoot  of  Mc.\ico.  Had  the 
inclinations  of  tho  Mexicans  lieeu  to  an  emi¬ 
gration  southward,  their  frail  constitutions 
would  have  found  an  impassible  barrier  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Darii'ii.  To  the  north-east  they 
went,  then,  aud  the  most  obvious  cansc  of 
their  extermination  there,  is  the  colder  climate 
— the  genuine  Mexicans  not  dwelling  north  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  or  about  latitude  23®  N. 
Probably  the  mother-country  supplied  them 


no  relays,  or  but  scanty  ones,  aud  the  deaths 
among  them  became  more  numerous  than  the 
births. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  a  high  civilization 
is  the  attainment  of  a  stronger  hold  on  life. 
Life  was  worth  little  to  the  Mexicans,  for  theix 
cities  were  swarming  like  ant-hills,  as  the  Siian- 
iai-ds  found  to  their  cost.  Men  were  a  drug 
where  there  was  so  little  to  do.  Their  powers 
of  reproduction  were  strained  to  the  utmost  in 
ordinary  times,  though  they  need  not  have 
been,  had  not  a  prodigal  waste  of  life  been 
their  habit,  so  that  a  pestilence,  or  an  unusual- 
ly-destructive  war  caused  a  gap  iu  their  ranks 
that  needed  time  to  fill.  In  an  econome  point 
of  view,  civilization  capnot  aflbrd  to  sacrifice 
thousands  in  war,  or  still  more  uselessly  at  the 
dedication  of  a  temple ;  but  the  Mexicans  _ 
could  and  did.  But  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  entrapped  in  the  dismal  interior  of 
North  America,  famine  and  weariness  left  no 
need  of  human  intervention  in  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  population,  while  they  could  in¬ 
crease  no  faster  under  the  pressure  than  be¬ 
fore. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  of  all  is  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  remains  found  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  A  monster 
mound  was  found  in  Virginia,  containing 
many  skeletons,  on  which  were  strings  of 
b^ds,  and  copper  bands  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  A  similar  one  was  found  at  Cbolulu. 
and  another  still,  built  very  like  the  temple 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  except  that 
it  was  formed  by  slightly  altering  a  natural 
and  rocky  hill.  The  mounds  in  the  United 
States  are.  however,  earthen,  and  required 
less  lalior.  All  these,  together  with  the 
Peruvian  temples,  are  apparently  modelled 
on  the  same  general  plan ;  and  by  the  same 
race  :  aud  this  fact,  together  with  some  resem-  . 
blanccs  in  their  Zodiacal  signs,  and  their  ca¬ 
lendar  of  time,  which  always  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  study  aud  perplexity  to 
every  nation. — points  to  Asia  a.**  the  country 
of  their  origin.  The  order  of  settlement  pro¬ 
bably  was  this :  let.  Mexico, — 2nd.  portions 
of  the  United  States, — 3d.  Pern.  The  fact 
that  to  go  from  the  brick  and  ‘‘tone  stnictures 
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of  Mexico  to  the  earthen  ones  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  reversal  of  the  natural  order,  may 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that,  after 
they  went  to  the  northward,  they  perished 
there  so  suddenly  as  to  give  no  time  for  erect¬ 
ing  permanent  structures  in  place  of  the 
earthen  ones  which,  after  all,  may  have 
been  intended  to  be  only  temporary.  This 
difference  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  local 
considerations,  as  the  difference  between  the 
metals  worked  in  the  two  countries  may  be ; 
for  the  precious  metals,  so  abundantly  used  in 
Mexico,  were  here  superseded  by  copper  and 
iron.. 

The  commonly  received  account  of  the 
founding  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
States,  Is  that  they  were  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  north-west — from  northern  Asia. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  disput¬ 
ing  this;  and,  on  this  supposition,  the  first- 
comers  were  crowded  along  by  those  behind, 
and  so  on,  in  a  nearly  continuous  stream. 
Why  then  did  they  not  turn  aside  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  North  America,  and  let  the  stream  pass 
by  them,  as  a  pedestrian  in  a  crowded  city 
turns  down  a  by-street  to  escape  a  crowd — 
more  especially,  too,  in  this  case,  since  they 
were  not  flying  to  any  definite  point?  This 
question  I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  an¬ 
swer  satisfactorily ;  and,  if  permitted  to  do  so, 
wonld  offset  it  by  inquiring  why,  in  Noah’s 
time,  the  people  did  not  build  arks  for  them¬ 
selves,  dnee,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
flood,  they  had  time  to  build  something  of  the 
kind,  and  since  even  the  most  skeptical  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  probability  that 
there  would  be  a  very  heavy  freshet,  at  lea^ 
In  cases  like  these,  we  must  be  content  witii 
saying  oracularly  to  ourselves,  that  ignorance 
of  the  reason  does  not,  and  cannot  possibly  af¬ 
fect  the  actuality  of  the  fact. 

It  may  also  be  asked  why  the  Mexicans 
should  go  back  on  their  own  path,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  pressing  still  farther  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  But  we  should  remember  that  the 
course  of  civilization,  or  more  iMX)perly,  emi¬ 
gration.  is,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  countries, 
apparently  anomalons.  From  Cancer  to  Cap¬ 
ricorn,  from  one  meridian  to  another,  nearly 
on  4he  same  parallel  of  latitudes  all  the  time, 
iHit  now  easterly,  now  westerly,  from  fertility 
to  sterility,  and  back  again,  from  comfortable 
to  comfortless,  have  been  the  puzzling  cross- 
directions  of  European  emigration,  and  of  the 
American  also,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 


with  it  The  domain  of  Mexico  was  never 
large,  so  that  a  necessity  existed  for  finding 
some  safety-valve  for  ridding  herself  of  the 
pressure  of  her  surplus  population.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  shut 
in  the  Mexicans  on  the  South,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  terrible  sufferings  of  ail  nations,  who, 
at  nationi,  and  all  at  one  time,  have  attempted 
expeditions  in  search  of  lands  and  projects 
that  were  to  them  Utopias.  Witness  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  and  the  flight  of  a  Tartar  tribe,  the  Kal-' 
mucks.  Long  residence  in  a  tropical  climate 
bad  nervated  them,  (the  Mexicans,)  for  I  am 
not  by  any  means  saying  that  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States  were  the  same  as  the 
founders  of  Mexico  herself.  So  much  for  this, 
and  now  a  question  in  my  turn :  Supposing 
that  the  United  States  were  settled  first,  why 
did  they  not  stay  there,  especially  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  very  nearly  comported  with  that  of  the 
country  of  their  origin,  and  the  country  from 
which  they  had  just  made  their  exodus? 

Some  maintain  that  the  Indians  were  the 
builders  of" these  structures ;  but  if  they  were, 
they  vastly  degenerated,  even  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  whites,  and  for  this  degeneracy  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  reason,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  finding  no  analogy  in  history.  Pri¬ 
marily,  a  nation  can  exist  without  civilization, 
as  the  unborn  child  can  without  air,  but  after 
it  is  once  attained,  the  withdrawal  of  it  is  as 
surely  fatal  as  the  withdrawal  of  air  to  the 
child  alter  birth.  No  nation  ever  has  relapsed, 
or  can  relapse,  into  a  state  of  barbarism ; 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  builders  of  the 
Western  mounds,  the  nation  itself  may  perish. 
Moreover,  the  supposition  above  made  is  nt- 
terly  inconsistent  with  the  Indian  character. 
A  pastoral  people  even  seldom  build  cities  to 
any  great  extent;  but  the  hunting  savage, 
who  is  flighty  as  the  arrows  of  his  quiver, 
never  builds  anything  more  than  bark  huts. 

One  point  more,  and  I  have  done.  Why  do 
we  not  find,  in  Mexico  herself,  some  written 
record  of  this  northern  emigration?  Some 
such  records  doubtless  did  exist ;  but,  if  not 
lost  in  the  general  destruction  of  scrolls  that 
took  place  in  the  ftmatic  zeal  of  Uie  Spaniards, 
they  are  yet  illegible  to  modema  Our  scanty 
knowledge  of  Mexico  herself,  as  she  was  in 
those  days,  is  mainly  derived  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  her  Spanish  conquerors ;  but  the  new 
country  was  to  them  only  a  land  of  spdls,  and 
not  one  of  historic  interest 
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ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  BEARDS. 


n.  (Sax.  beard ;  D.  board ;  6.  and  Dan. 
tori ;  U  Mros  i  Knia.  bonda,  the  beard  and  the  ehin.1 
The  hair  that  growi  on  the  chin,  lipe  and  adjacent 
parte  of  the  (aoe,  ehieiy  of  male  adolte  ;  hence  a  mark 
of  TiiUitj.  Wiamn’i  DicnoKAX'' 


INTERWOVEN,  tangled  we  may  say,  with 
almost  every  thing  we  examine,  wheth¬ 
er  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  we  find  the 
great  beard  question— in  each  subject  some 
Polonius  ever  ready  to  officiously  exclaim, 
“  this  is  too  long,”  only  to  be  answered  by  his 
adversary  with  the  prompt  reply,  “  it  shall  to 
the  barber’s,  with  yowr  beard.’'  Not  only  an 
ornament,  and  a  distinction  between  man  and 
woman,  it  acts  as  a  preservative  of  health— a 
dangerous  excrescence  in  war— a  sign  of  no¬ 
bility  of  Urth — a  distingnishing  mark  of  na¬ 
tions — an  iadex  of  ^vity  or  of  dandyism : 
it  has  been  the  subjMt  of  many  enactments, 
human  and  divine :  it  is  mentioned,  yes,  far 
more  than  mentioned,  by  poets,  philosophers, 
statesmen  and  priests. 

To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  must  in 
point  of  fact,  go  to  the  root  of  the  beard :  let 
us  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  examine  it* 
The  anatomist  informs  us  that  the  hair  is  a 
horny  substance,  a  hollow,  cylindrical,  slight¬ 
ly  tapering  body,  with  tubular  roots  growing 
(lom  vascular  pulps,  palp  and  roots  enclosed 
in  bulb-shaped  capsules  implanted  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  trae  dun :  externally,  these  bulbs 
are  tough  and  fibrous :  next  comes  a  spongy 
cellular  mass,  into  the  cells  of  which  the  nonr- 
ishing  vessels  pour  their  blood.  Bichat  de¬ 
scribes  an  interoellular  commanication  in 
hair,  similar  to  that  of  the  ascending  sap  in 
vegetables. 

VOT«  VI.— 12. 


The  importance  of  the  question,  “  to  wear 
or  not  to  wear,”  can  perhaps  be  shown  in  no 
better  way  than  by  the  statement  of  the  fact, 
that  a  man  of  50  years  will  on  an  average 
have  cut  off  eight  feet  of  beard  and  thirteen 
feet  of  scalp-hair.  Gutting  and  shaving  they 
beard  have  on  this  account,  been  deprecated 
by  many  physiologists,  as  tending  to  weaken 
the  strength  by  the  general  drain  of  blood ; 
to  diminish  the  intellect  by  diverting  blood 
from  the  brain :  and  to  diminish  the  repro¬ 
ductive  power  by  an  unknown  sympathy. 
It  might  be,  it  u  urged  in  answer  to  this,  that 
many,  nay,  most  great  military  command- 
ers,- Alexander,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Wash¬ 
ington— and  poets,— Dante,  Milton,  Coleridge, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Ac., 
and  statesmen,  as  Franklin,  Webster,  Pitt,  and 
Talleyrand;  men  of  science,  theologians,  phi¬ 
losophers,  sculptors,  musicians,  painters,  popes, 
reformers  innumerable,  have  been  beard¬ 
less  men.  But  not  to  mention  the  illustrions 
wearers  of  the  beard,— Surenne,  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Clarendon,  Pericles,  Bacon,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  Cromwell,  and  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Ru¬ 
bens,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  with 
Keppler,  Calvin,  Solinski,  Leibnitz,  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  and  a  host  of  the  hirsute — there  is 
a  strong  argument  for  retaining  the  beard  in 
the  consideration  of  the  annual  expenditnre 
which  is  incurred  by  the  nation  by  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  shaving.  It  has  been  estimated  tlmt  in 
the  United  States,  alone,  there  are  over  three 
millions  who  shave  every  day :  the  same  num¬ 
ber  three  times  a  week:  tiie  same,  twice  a 
week,  and  three  millions  shave  only  bebdoma- 
dally.  The  average  time  spent  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  twenty  minutes :  the  aggregate  time, 
each  year,  more  than  77,936  years.  This,  at 
two  dollars  a  day,  (about  the  average  value  of 
the  time)  makes  $166,972  each  day,  $1,091,- 
804  a  week,  $4,370,360  a  month,  or  $52,444,- 
320  a  year,  saying  nothing  of  the  interest, 
which  would  swell  this  amount  prodigiously. 
And  then  the  beard  is  a  natural  reqiirator,  de¬ 
fending  the  lungs  against  the  inhalation  of 
dust  and  cold :  it  is  a  defence  of  the  throat  and 
face  against  the  cold,  and  in  warm  climates, 
against  excessive  heat.  Mr.  Chadwiek  was 
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first  led  to  make  these  obeerrations,  by  seeing 
blacksmiths  who  wore  beards,  whose  mous¬ 
taches  were  discolored  by  the  quantity  of  iron 
dust  which  had  accumulated  among  the  hair, 
and  he  justly  inferred  that,  had  not  the  dust 
be^n  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator, 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs, 
where  it  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
be  productive  of  evil  consequences.  So  in 
sandy  countries,  As^ria  and  Egypt,  travelers 
find  it  expedient,  even  necessary  to  wait  till 
their  mustaches  have  grown  to  a  sufficient 
length  to  defend  their  mouths  against  the  ad- 
miasion  of  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert.  On 
the  same  principle  would  the  mustache  be  of 
use  to  laborers  in  all  dusty  trades,  such  as 
millers,  bakers,  masons,  etc. :  in  works  such 
as  require  grinding  steel  and  iron:  and  to 
travellers  on  dusty  roads.  Persona  who  wear 
mustaches  are  also  less  susceptible  of  tooth¬ 
ache  than  others  equally  exposed,  and  the  teeth 
are  less  apt  to  decay. 

Wfien  we  consider,  too,  the  advantage  in  point 
of  beauty  which  the  bearded  possess  over  the 
beardless,  exemplified  even  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  animals,  we  find  here  another  strong 
argument  for  the  wearing  of  hair  on  the  face. 
Who  that  looks  on  the  kingly  lion,  even  in  his 
imprisonment  noble — or  that  sees  him,  as  did 
6<Hrdon  Gumming,  in  his  desert  home,  “  his 
foot  on  his  native  heath,”  fails  to  admire  his 
tong  sweeping  beard  and  mane  T  but  place  by 
his  side  a  shaved  lion :  what  a  contrast  pre¬ 
sents  itself!  it  te  no  more  the  lord  of  the  for¬ 
est  in  bearded  miqesty,  but  a  great  savage  dog: 
all  the  noUlity  Is  gone  with  the  beard.  Or,  to 
use  a  m<n«  familiar  example,  look  at  the  goat: 


how  grandly,  how  magnificently  he  sways  his 
sceptre  over  his  snlgects :  what  an  air — what 
superb  protection — what  a  beard !  How  like 
a  paMarch  of  old  he  moves  among  his  fiock — 
important,  imperious,  brave — the  admired  of 
all  admlrera  Strip  his  chin  dt  its  noble  orna¬ 


ment,  and  he  becomes  a  meek,  spiritless,  ass¬ 
like  creature,  feeling  his  degradation,  as  well 
as  showing  it. 

It  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  styles  of  dress 
or  ornament.  Fashion,  the  ruler  of  individuals 
and  of  nations,  has  been  busy  with  the  beard 
from  early  times  down  to  the  present  age.  It 
was  fashionable  among  the  Egyptian  nobility 
and  exquisites,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish 
bondage,  to  shave  the  beard.  The  priests  went 
BO  far,  in  fact,  as  to  shave  the  head  also.  That 
the  Hebrews  retained  their  beards,  however, 
we  know  from  monumental  pictures  found  on 
tombs,  palaces  and  pillara  [See  Wilkinson.] 
They  may  have  been  compelled  to  remain 
bearded,  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  separating 
them  from  their  oppressors  ;  for  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  suppose  that  a  nation  would  willingly  exist 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  daily  contact 
with  the  members  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  ex¬ 
posed  to  their  scoflk  and  jeers,  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  provocation  to  such  treatment,  unless 
it  was  rendered  wypossihU  so  to  do.  No  divine 
command  was  as  yet  on  record  concerning  the 
beard.  The  first  mention  ^f  one  in  the  Bible 
is  in  Leviticus  13,  xxix.,  where  directions  are 
given  concerning  the  manifestation  of  (Ac  plagus 
in  hair. 

While  the  land  of  old  Misraim  thus  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  beard,  the  Ninevites  wore 
their  beards  long  and  fbll.  They  braided  them 
curiously,  knotting,  twisting,  tying  them  in 
many  ways.  They  evidently  took  great  care 
of  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  wall-carvings 
brought  from  Konyuqjck  by  Layard,  wherein 
the  gods,  winged,  human  headed,  with  the 
bodies  of  lions,  were  ornamented  with  long 
knotted  beards.  The  Hebrews  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  as,  in  fact,  nearly  all  eastern  na¬ 
tions,  were  very  proud  of  their  beards: 
long,  flowing  beard  was  an  ornament  much 
coveted  by  them.  The  beards  of  he  Arabs 
and  the  Syrian  Jews  of  the  present  day 
are,  in  all  probability,  correct  resemblances 
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of  racb  beards  as  were  worn  by  the  ancient  his  evil  coaDsellors,  he  insnlted  the  King  of 
Israelites.  Aaron,  we  know  from  the  133d  Israel  by  shaving  half  the  beards  from  each, 

•  and  cutting  ofl‘  half  their  clothes.  This  David 
avenf^  by  slaying  in  pitched  battle  40,000 
I  \  horsemen,  and  the  warriors  of  700  chariots.  A 

parallel  insult,  the  shaving  of  his  messenger 
JHB  by  the  Sophi,  of  Persia,  was  requited  by 

Aureng  Lobe  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
death  of  that  Prince,  and  a  terrible  slaugh- 
subjects.  The  anecdote  of  Demos- 
thenes’  shaving  half  his  beard  that  he  might 
\  \  be  unable  to  leave  his  books,  is  well  known. 

\  Nations  having  little  or  no  beard  generally 

pluck  out  or  shave  off  the  straggling  hairs 
from  the  face.  We  are  familiar  with  the  beard¬ 
less  face  of  the  American  Indians.  It  has 
been  a  custom  with  them  for  long  ages  to  re¬ 
move  all  signs  of  beard.  Picart,  the  author  of 
“  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Various  Nations 
of  the  Known  WorId,'’a  rare  and  enrions  work* 
says :  “  Beards  are  not  in  great  repute  among 
the  savages  (of  North  America).  The  Frmek. 
and  most  other  European  naticMM  agree  with 
them  in  this  particular ;  for  there  are  but  very 
few  Rtropean*.  the  Swtixen,  the  Frimma,  and  the 
Lutheran  doctors  in  Oermutp  excepted,  bat  am 
against  wearing  long  beards ;  though  the  Asa- 
biant  look  upon  them  with  the  utmost  awe  and 
veneration.” 

Motte  le  Vayer  says,  in  his  145th  letter, "  The 
OmadioM  love  Mack,  stubborn  hidr,  and  make 
(heirs  shine  with  grease.  They  despise  curleil 
looks,  and  cannot  endure  to  see  them  wear 


ARAB  SOUkiCXH. 

Psalm,  wore  a  beard ;  and  David's  beard  is 
mentioned  in  1st  Samuel,  21,  xlii.,  and  in  2d 
Samuel,  10,  iv. — v.,  we  hear  an  account  of  the 


9TRIA5  JEW. 

Indignity  paid  to  the  messengers  of  David,  by 
Hanun,  King  of  the  .\mmonites.  Misled  by 


Rellgloai  CemnooiM  of  tho  VaiIous  NatioiM  of  tliK 
Known  World.’’  TnnslAtod  from  the  French  of  Ber 
nerd  Picart.  liondon,  1784.  Folio;  ninatratrd.  9a 
Vol». 
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coNnTcrus. 

heroes  of  Atbcue  and  Sparta  were  hirsate. 
Haoj  of  the  philosophers,  who  were  hence 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

bearda’’  So  it  was  with  the  PeruTians,  and 
BO  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  when,  white, 
bearded  men  were  announced  on  their  coast 
The  Chinese  form  a  remarkable  exception 
to  this  rule ;  though  by  nature  destitute,  or 
nearly  so,  of  hair  on  their  faces,  they  regard 
the  poaseesion  of  this  appendage  as  desirable, 
and  carefully  cultivate  the  scanty  crop  which 
they  do  possess,  not  suffering  the  razor  to  glide 
over  their  chins,  but  compromising  by  giving 
up  the  head  to  its  power. 

The  gods  of  the  Chinese  are  invariably 


JOHN  Chinaman’s  heard. 
called  “  the  bearded  race,”  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  “  Wise  men  from  their  beard”— 
I.  a,  relying  on  their  beard  for  the  reputation 
of  wisdom.  Peruus  calls  Socrates,  as  a  mort 
honorable  title,  Magitter  Barbatut.  The  same 
title  was  given  to  Plato. 

Constantine  lY.  was  surnamed  “Progo- 
niates”  from  his  beard.  Pericles,  the  greatest 


bearded.  Fo  and  Confucius  are  here  repre* 
eented.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chinese 
have  no  definite  notions  of  beards,  however, 
for  in  these  delineations  the  chin  has  but  a 
straight,  wiry  fHnge,  of  but  one  or  two  hairs 
in  thickneaa 

The  Greeks  wore  beards  from  the  earliest  Athenian  statesman,  wore  a  beard.  It  was  in 
times.  Jupiter,  Homer,  Draco— all  the  great  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the 
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(rreekfl  began  to  ahave.  It  became  a  fashion 
to)  be  beardless,  and  continned  so  up  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  527,  when  long  beards 
again  came  into  vogue.  They  continued  to  be 
worn  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  sacking  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  in  145S. 


HERCULES  FARNESE. 

Chrysostom  says,  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  great  care  of  their 
beards,  Knotting  them,  and  matting  or  weav¬ 
ing  in  gold  thread.  This  statement  is  corrob¬ 
orated  by  a  wall-carving  lately  found  at  Perse- 
polis,  in  which  this  has  evidently  been  per¬ 
formed. 


rcRSEPOLirav  bar  relief. 

Among  tbe  Romans  shaving  was  unknown 
till  the  year  of  the  City  474,  or  300  B.  C., 
when  the  first  barbers  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Sicily ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  prac¬ 
tice  became  general.  It  grew  into  favor  gra¬ 
dually,  and  at  the  time  of  Hadrian,  117  A.  D., 
was  universal.  This  Rmperor,  however,  wore 
a  beard  to  conceal  the  scars  on  his  face ;  and 
fashion,  usually  so  imperious,  yielded  to  the 
will  of  one  stronger  than  herself.  Chins^  be¬ 
came  suddenly  invisible. 

Tonng  men  left  their  heads  unshaven  ac¬ 
cording  to  Suetonins  till  they  assumed  the  toga 
virilis,  at  the  age  of  seventeen ;  but  Macrobins 
says  it  was  about  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Augustus  Ctesar  did  not  shave  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Nero  made  an  offering  of  his 


young  beard,  mr  lamgo  enclosed  in  a  box  of 
gold  set  with  precious  stones  to  Jiupiter  C^t- 


WOO,  GOVERNOR  OF  CBINKUNO-  FOO  ANO  KWAOHOU. 
itolinus;  it  was  the  custom  to  present  the 
first  growth  of  the  beard  to  some  god,  usually  to 
the  Lares.  On  the  occasion  of  tbe  consecra¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man’s  beard,  his  friends  made 
entertainments  for  him  ;  it  was  a  regular  fes¬ 
tival  day  ;  all  bu^ness  was  laid  aside,  he  re¬ 
ceived  presents,  and  made  and  expected  vis¬ 
its  of  ceremony. 

Great  attention  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to 
tbe  beard,  as  among  women  to  the  hair  of  the 
head ;  while  the  latter  spent  hour  after  hour 
in  the  careful  binding  up  of  towers  of  hair,  the 
men  were  no  leas  earnestly  employed  in  comb¬ 
ing,  cnrling,and  anointing  their  beards.  Seneca 
complains  that  the  Roman  youth  ran  to  excess 
in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  dressing 
their  beards;  ointments  and  perfumes  were 
used  for  the  purpose,  even  in  the  army,  as 
we  see  from  Suetonina* 

Commodns  was  ro  conscious  of  his  ill-desert 
and  of  the  general  detestation  in  which  be 
was  held,  that  he  singed  off  his  beard  when  it 
wanted  trimming,  being  unwilling  to  snUbr 
any  one  to  shave  him. 

The  Turks  esteem  the  beard  the  most  noble 
ornament  of  man,  they  consider  it  more  in, 
frmous  for  any  one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off, 
than  among  ns  to  be  publicly  whipped,  pil¬ 
loried,  or  branded  with  shot  iron  ;  there  are 
not  a  few  in  that  country  who  would  prefer 
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throwing  Mhes  on  it,  or  plucking  out  band- 
fulls  of  it,  are  all  eigiui  of  deep  mourning ;  to 
bloea  the  beard  of  a  friend  ia  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment,  and  the  most  polite  salutation  i 
curse,  or  invoke  harm  on  it  is  to  touch  itn 
possessor  in  his  tenderest  part  In  serioun 
visits  they  throw  scented  water  on  the  visitor’s 
beard. 

The  Gymnosophists  of  India  wear  long 
beards,  to  “  captivate”  the  veneration  of  the 
people  ;  Diadoru*  gives  an  account  of  them 
and  of  this  custom,  devoting  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  their  beardh. 


PEKSUN  BEaRD,  FULL.  f"  ^ 

death  to  this  kind  of  punishment  To  pull,  or  K 

irreverently  handle  the  beard  is  a  deadly  in- 

suit ;  such  an  one  as  would  among  us  be  fol-  '// 

lowed  by  a  duel.  Turkish  wives  kiss  their 

husband’s  beard,  and  children,  their  father’s,  M  n 

as  often  as  they  oome  to  salute  them ;  and  / 

men  salute  each  other  in  the  street,  or  on  rej 
turning  from  a  journey  or  any  long  absence, 

by  gently  stroking  each  other’s  beard,  and  \  i  t 

kissing  one  another.  This  shows  in  a  flagrant  SpfT  f '  Tit  ^ 

light  the  baseness  of  Joab’s  conduct  2  Samuel.  %  y/  ^ 

20,  ix,  when  he  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  J  i  I  ^ 

with  his  right  hand  to  kiss  it,  and  then,  having  '  /  f  I 

assumed  this  attitude  under  the  mask  of  ’  /  '  v 

friendly  feelings  towards  him,  smote  him 

under  the  fifth  rib,  while  unsuspecting  any  snrLTSN  of  turket,  dressed  for  el  briram. 

*  In  more  modern  times,  the  nations  of  Europe 

- appear  very  generally  to  have  shaved,  retain- 
f  V  *“8'  however,  the  mustachioa  Among  the 

'  *  /  S-^'  "  '  ^  Gauls,  nobles  alone  were  permitted  to  wear 

t  beards:  the  same  with  the  Franka  Under 

.V  ^  kings,  a  long  beard  was  the 

nobility  and  freedom.  The  kings  of 
came  to  the  assemblies  at  the 
u^pjr  Campus  Martius  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen, 

and  sat  on  the  throne  ertne  pr</uto  barba  tub- 
/  mtuo.  In  the  loth  century,  Robert  of  France, 

rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  used  to  let  his 
long  white  beard  hang  over  his  cuirass  in  bat¬ 
tle  :  the  eight  of  it  encouraged  the  soldiers, 
and  served  to  rally  them  in  defeat :  this  per¬ 
haps  suggested  to  Macaulay  those  lines  in  his 
“  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillns”  descriptive  of 
the  old  King  Tarquin, 

Thoogh  whit*  M  Mount  Sonet* 

When  winter  night*  sn  long. 

Hi*  besrd  flowed  down  o’er  null  and  belt, 

Hi*  heart  and  hand  were  atrong  ; 


TtJBKISH  mufti’s  BE.tRD. 

Slaves  among  the  Turks  are  deprived  of 
their  beards ;  to  shave  them  off  voluntarily  sub¬ 
jects  the  offender  to  total  exclusion  from 
society.  D’Arveinx  mentions  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  sustained  a  dangerous  wound  in 
his  jaw,  and  who  preferred  hazarding  his  life 
to  parting  with  his  beard.  Neglecting  the  beard. 
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with  those  immediately  preceding,  in  which  In  Germany  the  custom  of  wearing  beards 
the  Roman  exiles,  was  never  altered  ;  such  beards  as  were  worn 

**  Gather  eloM  sroimd  ihefr  ancient  kins.  their  ancestors,  who  came  With  the  Aser 

The  early  Britons  are  said  to  have  shaved  Odin,  are  worn  now  by  the 

all  but  the  upper  lip.'  Edward  the  Coofessor 

is  represented,  on  his  great  seal,  with  a  large  The  Crusades  took  from  Europe  some  of 
beard  and  mustachios.  When  spies  entered  her  best  beards :  Geoffiry  surnamed  the  bearded, 
the  Norman  camp  from  that  of  Harold,  they  and  Baldwin  IV.,  called  *'  handsome  beard,” 
supposed  the  enemy  to  be  all  priests,  and  not  were  the  most  remarkable.  “  William  Fitzos- 
soldiers,  "  for  all  were  shaven.”  William  the  bert,  or  Ijongbeard,  the  great  demagogue  of 
Conqueror  imposed  on  the  English  an  edict  that  day,  reintroduced  among  the  people  who 
compelling  them  to  be  shaven :  this  was  re-  claimed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  the  custom  of 
seated,  as  highly  oppressive.  Henry  I.  deep-  wearing  long  beards.  He  did  this  to  make 
ly  impressed  by  the  dreadful  picture  which  them  as  much  as  possible  unlike  the  Normana 
his  chaplain,  Serlo,  drew  of  the  hell  to  which  He  wore  his  own  beard  hanging  down  to  his 
those  would  go  who  persisted  in  the  fashion  waist,  from  whence  the  name  by  which  he  is 
of  wearing  long  hair,  permitted  the  priest  to  known  best  to  posterity.” 
cut  off  his  hair  on  the  spot,  before  them  all  s  ^  punter  named  John  Mayo  lived  at  the 
but  soon  long  hair  and  beard  became  again  court  of  Charles  the  fifth  of  Germany :  he 
the  fashion  :  for  Henry  II.  twenty  years  later,  tias  a  very  tall  man ;  his  beard,  which  he  con- 
appears  on  a  seal  with  a  great  beard.  In  the  fined  in  a  girdle  to  his  waist,  reached  to  his 

time  of  Richard  L  beards  were  cut  short :  lit-  feet,  and  swept  the  ground,  when  he  loosened 

tie  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  they  had  Jq  Prance  the  beard  was  worn  during  the 
become  ag^n  so  long  as  to  be  mentioned  in  reign  of  Henry  of  Navarre ;  but  his  successor, 
the  famous  epigram  made  by  the  Scots  who  Louis  XIII.  was  a  young  boy ;  immediately 
visited  London  in  1327,  when  David,  son  of  tfic  luxuriant  beards  of  the  preceding  reign 

Robert  Bruce,  was  married  to  Joan,  the  sis-  dropped  away  to  a  small  tuft  under  the  low- 

ter  of  King*  Edward.  His  epigram,  which  „  lip.  gully,  the  prime  minister  of  Henry 
was  stuck  on  the  church-  door  of  St.  Peter,  kept  his  long  beard,  and  was  ridiculed  for 
Stargate,  ran  as  followa  go  doing  by  some  of  the  young :  turning  to 

“Ixuigbeardf  hesrtlesM,  the  king,  he  said,  “  Sir,  when  youT  father,  of 

Painted  hood*  witleiee,  glorious  memory,  did  me  the  honor  to  consult 

..  great  and  important  aflairs,  the 

Make  Rnsland  tbriftleMe.”  „  . 

first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  away  all  the 

egXjft  buffoons  and  stage  dancers  of  his  court” 

The  Germkbs  have  a  legend  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  that  be  is  not  dead,  but  iu  an 
lmi\  enchanted  sleep,  sitting  with  bis  knights  at  a 

I  marble  table  in  the  cavern  of  Kyffhausen,  in 

1  the  Hurts  mountaina  His  long  red  beard 

'  1  has  grown  during  his  enchantment,  and  cover- 

I  ing  the  table  descends  to  the  floor :  and  be 

sits  thus,  waiting  the  moment  that  shall  set 

There  he  has  been  kept  long  cen- 
I*®  •  Riickert 

\  M  I  >  1 1  wkij  I  His  beard  la  not  of  lUx,  i 

\m\  I like  Saining  fire  it  glows,  j 

'b\  Is  through  the  table  grown, 

J  liV  m  A  I  S  Where  arms  and  ehin  repoaa. 

Be  nods  as  in  a  dream, 

• 

Anon,  onto  a  page 

MQSKS.  BY  mCHAKL  AN'GKU).  He  falls  with  berk  and  wink. 
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In  ilMp  he  ipeeke,  “  0  boy 
Unto  the  entrance  hie, 

See  if  the  Tarene  itill 
Aionnd  the  momitain  fly  I 
And  if  the  ancient  laTcne 
Are  flying  round  and  round 
I  etill  mutt  ilumber  here. 

A  hundred  yean  tpell  bound.” 

This  ifl  in  fact  a  legend  of  which  poets  have 
not  infrequently  availed  themselves.  Gribel, 
Uhland,  Heine,  and  Gerlandt,  with  others, 
have  versified  this  most  remarkabletale. 

The  Germans  have  many  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  legends  with  regard  to  the  beards  of 
distinguished  individuals.  We  translate  the 
following  from  a  work  entitled  Germany,  by 
Thomas  Le  Bas,  published  in  Paris  in  1839. 

‘  The  Germans  never  could  write  that  their 
great  Emperor  was  no  more.  Frederic  is  not 
dead,  they  said,  he  is  only  sleeping.  A  shep¬ 
herd  saw  him  in  an  old  deserted  castle  upon  a 
mountain,  dressed  in  an  iron  armor,  and  lean¬ 
ing  upon  a  stone  table.  No  doubt  he  had 
been  there  for  a  long  time,  for  his  beard  had 
growil  around  the  table,  and  had  wound  itself 
nine  times  around  it  The  Emperor,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  shepherd,  partly  lifted  his  heavy 
head,  and  said  to  him,  ‘  are  the  crows  yet 
flying  around  the  mountain  T 

‘  Yes,  they  are  flying  still.’ 

‘  Ah,  well ;  I  can  go  to  sleep  again.’ 

The  shepherd  had  made  his  way  to  the  cas¬ 
tle  through  old  thorn  budies  and  shrubbery. 

Similar  traditions  are  not  related  of  Fre¬ 
deric  Barbaroesa  alone.  Charlemagne  is  also 
in  the  Urenderberg  with  his  golden  crown 


upon  his  head,  and  the  scepter  in  his  hand. 
His  long  beard  covers  his  breast,  and  around 
him  are  seated  all  the  principal  lorda  Nobody 
knows  what  he  is  there  waiting  for.  Tradition 
says  that  is  the  secret  of  God.  Arthur  and 
William  Tell  are  in  the  same  way  in  the  rides 
of  the  mountuns,  letting  their  white  beards 
grow,  and  writing  for  the  day  t®  come  when 
they  will  re-appear  to  serve  their  country.” 

A  similar  legend  is  narrated  of  Rodrigo 
Ruy  Dies  de  Bivan,  the  Gid  Campeador  of 
Spanish  history  and  romance.  This  nobleman, 
whose  deeds  of  daring  are  household  words 
to  the  whole  population  of  Burgos,  was  at  his 
death  placed  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  in 
a  great  chair  of  state,  in  full  armor,  his  sword 
by  his  ride,  and  his  noble  features,  composed 
and  dignified,  retaining  the  appearance  of  life. 

His  beard  hung  down  over  his  breast :  a 
Jew,  by  some  means  gained  access  to  the  spot, 
and  ventured  in  derision  of  the  Christian 
warrior  to  lay  his  unhallowed  fingers  on  the 
beard  :  straightway  the  mailed  figure  started 
from  his  seat,  and  the  dead  hand  closed  upon 
the  sword.  Terrified  beyond  measure  the 
Israelite  precipitately  fled  fW)m  the  church. 

The  famous  Blue  Beard  of  the  nursery-tale 
was  not  a  fhbnlons  character  :  true,  he  was 
not,  as  represented,  an  oriental,  with  a  flowing 
beard  of  sapphire  hue  :  but  he  lived,  in  the 
person  of  Gilles  De  Laval,  Lofd  of  Rays  and 
Marshal  of  France.  His  name  and  deeds  are 
little  known :  but  in  the  a&nals  of  crime  and 
folly  they  are  pre-emineni  The  bead  of  this 
monster,  this  murderer  of  children  and  young 
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girla,  this  wizard  and  sorcerer,  was,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  not  different  from  that  of  other  men  : 
bat  that  featare  was  added  to  his  physical 
characteristics  that  bodily  and  mental  defor¬ 
mity  might  correspond,  in  the  narrative,  thns 
prodncing  greater  effect. 

In  Dr.  Uril’s  “  Jewish  and  Mahometan  le¬ 
gends,”  we  find  that  the  Jews  believe  Abraham 
to  have  been  the  first  to  wear  a  gray  beard. 
“  When  Isaac  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
Abraham’s  beard  became  gray,  which  aston¬ 
ished  him  not  a  little,  since  no  man  before  him 
bad  ever  turned  gray.  But  Allah  had  perform¬ 
ed  this  wonder  that  Abraham  might  be  distin- 
gnished  from  Isaac.  For  as  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old  when  Sarah  boie  Isaac,  the  people  of 
Palestine  derided  him,  and  doubted  of  Sarah’s 
innocency :  but  Allah  gave  to  Isaac  such  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  his  father,  that  every 
one  who  saw  him  was  convinced  of  Sarah’s 
conjugal  fidelity.  But,  to  prevent  their  being 
mistaken  for  each  other,  Allah  caused  gray 
hairs  to  grow  on  Abraham  as  a  mark  of  dis¬ 
tinction  :  and  it  is  only  since  that  time  that  the 
hair  loses  its  dark  color  in  old  age.” 

In  1630,  Taylor,  the  voter  pod,  in  his  “  Whip 
of  Pride,”*  describes  the  fashion  of  beards  in 
the  following  words : 

“  Now  a  few  Unao  to  paper  I  wilt  pat 
or mOD’i  baarda,  itrange  and  variable  eat :  * 
la  which  thara’i  aome  do  taka  aa  vain  a  ptido 
Aa  almost  in  all  other  thinga  baaida. 

Soma  an  reap’d  most  aabatantlal  like  a  brash 
Which  makea  a  nat’ral  wit  known  b;  the  boah: 

(And  in  mj  time  of  aoma  man  I  have  kaard 
Whose  wisdom  have  bean  onlj  wealth  and  beard.) 

Manj  of  these  the  proverb  will  both  St, 

Which  aajs,  ■  Bosh  natural,  mon  hair  than  wit' 

Soma  seam  aa  thej  wen  starched  stiff  and  8ns, 
like  to  the  briatlaa  of  some  angry  swine  ; 

And  some,  (to  set  their  love’s  desin  on  edge,) 

An  cut  and  pruned  like  to  a  quiek  aet  hedge 
Some  like  a  spade,  aome  like  a  fork,  some  squan. 

Some  round,  some  mow'd  like  stubble,  aome  stark  bars 
Some  sharp,  stilstto  fashion,  dagger-liks. 

That  may  with  whispering  a  man’s  syesontpike; 

Some  with  the  hammer-cut,  or  Boman  T, 

Their  beards  sztnvagant  reform’d  must  be: 

Some  with  the  quadrats,  some  triangla  ihahion, 

Some  dnular,  soma  oval  in  translation:  . 

Some  perpendicular  In  longitude. 

Some  tike  a  thicket  in  their  erassitnde. , 

That  heights,  depths,  bnadtha,  triibnne,  square,  oval, 
nund. 

And  rules  geometrical  In  beards  an  found. 

e  e  e  e  e  e 
The  barben  thus  (like  tailon)  still  must  be 
Aequaiated  with  each  ant’s  variety.” 


The  soldier  had  one  fashion,  the  judge  an¬ 
other,  the  bishop  still  another.  Nations,  then, 
as  now,  were  distinguished  by  the  shapes  and 
amount  of  their  beards.  The  accompanying 
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illuBtratioDB  are  from  an  old  Atlas,  of  1640.* 
They  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  heads  of 
the  17th  century :  less  diversity  appears  than 
is  at  present  seen. 

The  Egyptians  wore  false  beards,  to  distin- 
guiHh  them  from  women,  though  they  shaved 
their  faces  clean.  These  were  made  of  plaited 
hair,  and  had  a  peculiar  form  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  worn. 

The  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  “  long  hair 
is  a  shame  unto  a  man,”  has  been  made  the 
pretext  for  many  enactments,  of  civil  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  governments.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  Gauls  and  Franks  forbade  sku'a  and  mn- 
ehanU  to  wear  the  beard :  and  William  the 
Conqueror  rendered  himself  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Saxons  by  ordering  them  to  shave.  “  In 
1535,  Henry  Vlll.  commanded  all  about  his 
court  to  poll  their  heads,  and  to  give  them  ex¬ 
ample,  he  caused  his  own  head  to  be  polled, 
and  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be  knotted, 
and  no  more  shaven.f  The  Tartars  waged  a 
long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Persians,  declar¬ 
ing  them  infidels,  because  they  would  not  cut 
their  whiskers  according  to  the  fashion  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  Much  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  lay 
in  the  management  of  their  beards :  witness 


*  TKeatrmn  Orbit  Ibrrarwn,  tirt  Attat  tfomt,  in  quo 
nbuUtr  rt  Daeriptimet  omnittm  Rtgiorwm.  6  toIa — 
kif*  folio.  Arnkterdsmi;  Johanns*  ot  Cornelia*  Bl«eu. 
t  Slmot't  Aimab,  1031,  p.  (71 


Leviticus  19,  xxvii.  21,  5,  Ac.,  Ac.  Alexander 
'the  Great  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be 
shaved  previous  to  battle — for  the  beard  af¬ 
forded  a  handle  to  the  enemy,  preparatory  to 
cutting  off  their  heads.  Peter  the  Great,  of 
Russia,  issued  a  decree  in  1705,  that  not  only 
the  army,  but  all  ranks  of  citizens,  from  no¬ 
bles  to  serfs,  should  shave  their  beards.  This 
fiat  caused  great  discontent :  but  they  remem¬ 
bered  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  Sterlitzes,  and 
wisely  submitted.  Nobles  could  redeem  their 
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beards  at  a  high  price :  citizens  paid  a  tax  of 
one  hundred  roubles  for  this  privilege  :  priests 
and  serfs  gave  one  copeck  every  time  they 
passed  the  gate  of  a  city. 

Among  the  Franks  all  letters  from  tha  sov¬ 
ereign  had,  for  greater  sanction,  three  hairs  of 
his  beard  in  the  seal :  a  charter  of  1211  was 
long  in  being,  which  concludes  thus ;  Quod  ui 
velum  H  alabUe  peneverd  in  potUrum,  praetenli!> 
•eripto  ngilU  mei  rohur  appotui  etm  tribut  pOti 
bartae  mea. 

The  Romanist  ecclesiastics  have  express  con¬ 
stitution  de  rabindii  barbit.  The  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  wear  long  beards.  Prayers  used 
in  consecrating  the  beard  to  God,  when  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic  was  shorn,  are  still  extant  But. 
thougl^  monks  generally  are  beardless,  there 
are  a  few  orders  to  which  it  is  permitted  to  go 
unshaven.  <  Specimens  of  these  are  the  Camal- 
dule  monk,  who  wears  a  beard  flowing  down 
to  the  chest,  and  the  Capuchin,  also  having  a 
large  and  bushy  beard. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  space  of  a  ma¬ 
gazine  article,  to  exhaust  this  subject  on 
which  long  and  learned  works  might  well  be 
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written.  Customs  connected  with  beards,  such 
as  that  touching  a  beard  makes  the  person 


A  CAPUCHIN  MONK. 


touched  the  godfather  of  the  other  ;  invokes 
and  secures  his  protection ;  defends  from  his 
wrath,  ftc.,  Ac.,  are  alone  sufRcient  to  fill  a 
book  of  considemble  size.  To  omit,  however, 
in  any  notice  of  this  sabject,  the  mention  of 
that  cnriosltj  in  nature,  the  htari  of  a  tcoman, 
would  be  unpardonable.  Bearded  women  have 
existed  at  all  periods.  Herodotus  gives  us  a  fa-, 
Itulous  account  of  the  nation  of  Pcdasenes 
above  Halicamassns,  among  whom  Ahe  chin 
of  the  Priestess  of  Minerva,  regularly  budded 
with  a  large  lieard  whenever  any  great  public 
calamity  impended,  (Her.  I.,  7.5.)  A  woman  of 
Copenhagen,  Bartel  Goretji,  had  aboard  reach¬ 
ing  to  her  waist  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  had  a 
female  grenadier  in  his  army  who  possessed  the 
beard  no  less  than  the  courage  of  a  man.  Mar¬ 
garet,  Duchess  of  Austria  and  OovcmcsRof  the 


Netherlands,  had  a  large,  wiry,  stiff  beard,  on 
which  she  greatly  prided  herself.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  belied  woman  of  Bamom’s 
Museum  is  doubtless  yet  green  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  In  the  nursery  of  Albrat. 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  there  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  virgin  with  a  large  black  beard.  Such 
instances  are,  however,  very  uncommon. 

Of  writers  abont  beards,  the  Emperor  Julian 
is  first  on  the  list,  who,  in  tiie  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  wrote  a  book  called  by  the 
name  of  “  Misapogar,”  or  “  Hater  of  Beardsi’’ 
It  is  so-called  from  the  chapter  on  beards.* 
The  work  is  a  severe  satire  on  the  Antioch- 
{ans,  who,  during  his  visit  to  Antioch,  had 
treated  him  almost  with  insult  on  account 
of  his  simplicity  and  freedom  l):om  luxu¬ 
rious  indulgences,  so  different  from  their 
licentiousness.  They  were  in  the  halat  of 
plucking  out  their  beards,  or  shaving  them, 
among  other  effeminate  practices,  endeavoring 
to  rival  womqp  in  the  softness  and  delicacy  of 
their  skin.  They  consequently  had  lampooned 
and  derided  the  long-bearded  Julian. 

The  satire  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation,  or  mutual  recrimination,  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Antiochians,  in  which  he 
shows  his  own  vanity,  while  severely  lashing 
them  for  theirs.  He  commences  by  wondering 
that  they  should  revile  him :  “  I  will  now  ^'- 
scribe  myself ;  I  begin  with  my  face :  there  is 
nothing  in  it  very  beantifhl,  nor  agreeable,  nor 
noble ;  but  for  a  whim  I  have  made  it  ugly  by 
wearing  this  long  beard,  peopled,  perhaps, 
with  insects,  who  roam  around  them  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  forest  It  obliges  me  to  eat  and 
drink  with  extreme  caution.  I  would  infallibly 
browse  on  it,  if  I  did  not  take  care.  I  do  not 
allow  myself,  moreover,  to  give  or  receive 
kisses ;  for  such  a  beard  has  this  inconvenience 
that  it  does  not  permit  one  to  apply  lip  to 
lip,  and  that  it  takes  away  firom  the  kiss  ^at 
in  which  the  favorite  poet|of  Calliope  and  Pan 
finds  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  say,  O,  Mien- 
pagon,  that  it  is  only  good  to  make  cords  of. 
Set  to  work  at  it :  I  consent  to  it ;  but  His  very 
rough.  I  fear  you  could  not  pluck  it  out 
without  wounding  your  delicate  handa 
Do  you,  in  fact,  think  to  annoy  me  with 
your  pleasantries?  Do  you  not  see  that  I  mlc 
them  ?  It  would  be  but  little  trouble  to  make 
this  thick  and  pointed  beard  fall  under  the  ra- 


•  (Euttcs  complctM  d«  I’  Gmperaor  Jaliaa,  tndoito 
de  U  CrMinr  par  R.  Foarlct.  Pp.  SSfi— 431.  Tol.  II 
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zor,  and  to  give  to  my  whiskers  the  air  of 
downiness,  and  the  child-like  graces  which  are 
the  part  of  women,  and  which  render  them  at¬ 
tractive.  For  even  your  white-haired  hags 
seek  to  resemble  your  daughters  by  a  refine, 
ment  of  delicacy — what  diall  I  call  it  7 — per¬ 
haps  simplicity — you  cultivate  on  your  visage' 
an  eternal  youth.  It  is  not  by  the  chin,  but  by 
the  feathers  that  we  could  see  that  you  were 
men.  I  content  myself  with  allowing  my 
beard  to  grow.  My  uncared-for  hairs  do  not 
employ  even  one  barber.* 

Do  you  wish  to  know  a  particular  secret? 
My  hairy  and  bristling  beard  resembles  that  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  I  have  never  resorted  to 
the  aid  of  art  to  put  it  in  order.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  brought 
up  among  the  Gauls,  and  learned  virtue.  He 
reproaches  them  for  their  licentious  dances  and 
piays.  They  retort  upon  his  clownishness. 

Thy  heart  is  inaccessibie  to  pleasure.  It  pre¬ 
fers  barbarous  delights.  Thou  wilt  not  listen 
to  our  counsels  to  remove  that  beard  which 
biackeneth  thy  face.”  *  *  *  He  replies : 
“  I  do  not  wish  to.” 

Hotoman  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  beard,  en¬ 
titled  “  Pogonias.”  (Scydon,  1586.)  In  Bul- 
wer’s  Antheopomelamorphosis,  or  Artificial  Change¬ 
ling,  (4to  London  1653,  p.  193 — 216,  Scene 
xii.,)  is  a  whole  chapter  “  on  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  diverse  nations  concerning  the  nat- 
urall  ensigne  of  manhood  appearing  about  the 
mouth :  quoted  from  innumerable  authors,  an- 
tient  and  modem.”  In  the  Guardian,  No.  50, 
we  have  a  humorous  description  of  a  loqua¬ 
cious  barber.  “The  first  time  he  came  to 
shave  me,  before  he  applied  his  weapon  to  my 
chin  he  gave  a  fiourish  with  it  very  like  the 
aaiutation  the  prize-fighters  give  the  company 
with  theirs,  which  made  me  apprehend  incision 
would  as  certainly  ensue.  The  dexterity  of 
this  overture  consists  in  playing  the  razor 
with  a  nimble  wrist  mighty  near  the  nose, 
without  touching  it  •  •  • 

“  During  the  perasal  of  my  face,  he  gives 
me  such  accounts  of  the  families  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  as  tradition  and  his  own  observation 
have  supplied  him  with.  Whenever  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  his  account  makes  him  blunder, 
bis  crael  right  hand  corresponds,  and  his  razor 
discovers  on  my  face  at  what  part  of  it  he  was 


in  the  peaceable,  and  at  what  part  in  the 
bloody  incidents  of  his  narrative.”  •  •  • 

In  the  Spectator,  Na  331,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article :  “  Lucian  more  than  once  ral¬ 
lies  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  rival  one  another  in  beards :  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  learned  man  who  stood  for  a  profess¬ 
orship  in  philosophy  as  unqualified  for  it  by 
the  shortness  of  his  beard,  ^lian,  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Zoilus,  the  pretended  critic,  who 
wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato,  and  thought 
himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before 
him,  tells  us  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very  long 
beard  that  hung  down  upon  his  breast ;  but  no 
hair  upon  his  head,  which  he  always  kept  dost* 
shaved.  *  *  *  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  one  of  the  popes  refused  to  accept  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  saints’  works,  which  was 
presented  to  him,  because  the  saint  in  his  af¬ 
fixes  before  the  book  was  ^.rawn  without  a 
beard.”  •  •  •  •  • 

Says  Shakespeare,  “  He  that  hath  a  beard  is 
more  than  a  youth :  and  he  that  hath  no  board 
is  loss  than  a  man.”  Chancer  says : 

“  A  Frankleia  was  id  thU  campagnir  ; 

White  was  bis  beard  as  is  the  daresir.” 

In  another  place : 

“  His  beard  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 

And  thereto  brode  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  thereon  stode  a  taft  of  heres, 

Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowe’s  eres.” 

“  Neither  errors  nor  beards,'*  says  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  “  are  inconveniences  lately  sprung 
up  in  the  world.” 

The  practice  of  clean  shaving  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  adopted  by  civilized  nations,  and  is  now 
the  prevailing  custom :  but  it  is  troublesome, 
expenmve,  and  detracts  fh>m  the  manliness  of 
a  countenance.  Seume  says  in  his  journal 
“  To-day  I  threw  my  powder  apparatns  out  of 
the  window ;  when  will  come  the  blessed  day 
that  I  shall  send  the  shaving  apparatus  afterit  t” 


! 


lOudrattd  UiMory  cf  Btardi. 


It  is  true,  there  are  beards  which,  either  be-  esty  and  beauty  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  its 
cause  they  do  not  suit  the.  style  of  the  wear- 
cr’s  face,  or  because  they  are  essentially  and  .  - 

inherently  ugly,  are  incapable  of  exciting  with-  I 

in  us  feeiings  of  awe  or  respect :  such,  for  in-  Q 

stance,  as  that  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 


S88TRIAN  WARRIOB. 

absence!  Though  the  beard  of  the  heron  \tt 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

or  even  that  of  Mien-ning,  late  emperor  of 


THE  HERON 

unpleasant  in  our  eyes,  such  can  never  be  the 
case  with  that  of  Homer :  and  what  could  com¬ 
pensate  ns  for  the  loss  of  the  beard  from  the 
familiar  countenance  of  the  Israelite! 


MIEN-NINO 

China :  but  who  faiis  to  perceive  in  the  beard 
of  the  Assyrian,  strangely  looped  and  braided 
though  it  be,  and  stiff  with  ornaments,  a  m^j- 
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In  eoneotion  with  the  foregoing  article  on  bearde,  we  add  a  couple  of  scraps  from  the  poets. 

The  accurs’d  Philistine 'Stands  on  the  other  side, 

Grumbling  aloud,  and  smiles  'twixt  rage  and  pride; 

..  ‘  The  plagues  of  Dagon !  a  smooth  boy,’  said  he, 

*  A  cursed  beardless  foe  opposed  to  me  !’ 

COWLST. 

HOW  hard  the  contest,  and  how  sharp  the  strife. 

To  part  the  great  from  pageantry  of  life ! 

To  wean  the  bearded  infant  from  his  toys, 

Vain  hopes,  vain  honors,  and  still  vainer  joys. 

Haar. 


OPEN  THE  CHURCH  DOORS. 

WHY  are  our  Churches  shut  with  Jealous  care, 

Bolted  and  barred  against  our  bosom's  yearning, 
Save  for  the  few  short  hours  of  Sabbath  prayer. 

With  the  bell's  tolling  statedly  returning  ? 

Why  are  they  shut  T 

If  with  diurnal  drudgeries  o'er-wrought. 

Or  sick  of  dissipation’s  dull  vagaries, 

We  wish  to  snatch  one  little  space  for  thought 
Or  holy  respite  in  our  sanctuaries, 

Why  are  they  shut? 

What !  shall  the  Church,  the  House  of  Prayer  no  more. 

Give  tacit  notice  from  its  fastened  portals, 

That  for  six  days  ’tis  useless  to  adore, 

Since  God  will  hold  no  communing  with  mortals? 

Why  are  they  shut? 

Are  there  no  sinners  in  the  chnrchless  week 
Who  wish  to  sanctify  a  vowed  repentance  ? 

Are  there  no  hearts  bereft  which  fain  would  seek 
The  only  balm  for  Death’s  unpitying  sentence  ? 

Why  are  they  shut? 

Are  there  no  poor,  no  wronged,  no  heirs  of  grief. 

No  sick,  who,  when  their  strength  or  courage  falters, 
Look  for  a  moment’s  respite  or  relief. 

By  kneeling  at  the  God  of  Mercy’s  altars  ? 

Why  are  they  shut? 

Are  there  no  wicked  whom,  if  tempted  in. 

Some  qualm  of  conscience  or  devout  suggestion 
Might  suddenly  redeem  from  future  sin  ? 

Oh !  if  there  be.  bow  solemn  is  the  question,  ^ 

.Why  are  they  shut? 

In  foreign  climes,  mechanicB  leave  their  tasks 
To  breathe  a  passing  prayer  in  their  Cathedrals : 

There  they  have  week-day  riirines,  and  no  one  asks. 

When  he  would  kneel  to  them  and  count  his  bead-rolls. 
Why  are  they  shut? 
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The  Sfirit'e  Try$L 


Seeing  them  enter  std  and  discontented, 

To  quit  those  cheering  fanes  with  looks  of  gladnessy— 
How  often  have  m/  thoughts  to  oars  reverted ! 

How  oft  have  1  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  sadness. 

Why  are  they  shut? 


For  who  within  a  City  ChoToh  can  stroll, 

Wrapt  in  its  week-day  stillness  and  vacation. 

Nor  feel  that  in  the  very  air  his  sonl 
Beceives  a  sweet  and  hallowing  Instration  7  o 
Why  are  they  shot  I 


The  vacant  pews,  blank  aisles,  and  empty  choir. 

All  in  a  deep  sepulchral  silence  shrouded, 

An  awe  more  solemn  and  intense  inspire. 

Than  when  with  Sabbath  congregations  crowded  7 

Why  are  they  shut  7 

The  echoes  of  our  footsteps,  as  we  tread 
On  hollow  graves,  are  spiritual  voices ; 

And  holding  mental  converse  with  the  dead 
In  holy  reveries  our  soul  rejoices. 

Why  are  they  shut  T 


If  there  be  one — one  only — who  might  share 
This  sanctifying  week-day  adoration. 

Were  but  our  Churches  open  to  his  prayer. 

Why  —I  demand  with  earnest  iteration— 

Why  are  they  shut? 
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THE  SPIRIT’S  TRYST. 

BT  FLORIDA  BLANCA. 

SO  deep  is  my  soul  enshrined  in  thine  osm 
So  lives  my  own  breath  in  thy  sigh, 

That  when  from  its  prison  my  spirit  has  flown. 

It  is  not  to  heaven  'twonld  fly  ; 

But  would  hover  around  the  dear  scenes  of  our  lore, 
Where  the  night  would  ne’er  make  thee  afraid 
To  hear  the  breeze  requiems  singing  above 
The  spot  where  thy  lover  was  laid. 

For  thee,  by  the  stream  on  whose  borders  we  met, 
Would  1  rest  when  life’s  tempests  are  o’er— 

And  thou,  in  thy  sorrow,  wonld’st  never  forget 
Our  tryst  by  the  Suwanee’s  shore  ; 

But  would  wreathe  with  fresh  flowers  thy  lover’s  retreat, 
And  moisten  them  oft  with  thy  tears 
When  thinking  how  tittle  our  spirits  conld  meet 
While  thou  wert  still  bound  by  life’s  fears ; 

But  when  thou  wert  freed  from  the  trammels  of  life. 

Thy  world-doom  and  earth-service  o’er. 

To  meet  with  its  sorrAws,  its  cares,  and  its  strife, 

Its  summers  and  winters  no  more. 

My  spirit  long  waiting  the  fullness  of  time. 

Would  come  in  Eternity’s  even,  ' 

And  mingled  with  thine  in'a  love  sublime 
Would  usher  thee  home  to  heaven. 

Br.  AtorsTiXR,  January.  1868. 


Much, 


Pumpkin  FVmkd  on  ike  Sutquekanna. 


Aunt  Patty  stow  ia  sixty-seven  years  old ; 

not  quite  as  spry  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  but 
a  great  deal  tougher — riie  baa  seen  tough  times 
in  her  day.  She  can  do  as  good  a  day’s  work 
as  any  woman  within  twenty  miles  of  her,  and 
as  for  walking,  she  can  beat  a  regiment.  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor’s  army  on  the  march  moved  about 
fifteen  miles  a  day,  but  Aunt  Patty,  on  a  pinch, 
ooold  walk  twenty.  She  has  been  spending 
the  summer  with  her  niece  in  New  York ;  for 
Aunt  Patty  has  nieoes,  abundance  of  them, 
though  she  has  no  children;  she  never  bad 
any.  Aunt  Patty  never  was  married,  and,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  whenever  the  question 
has  been  asked  her,  why  she  did  not  get  mar¬ 
ried,  her  invariable  answer  has  been,  “die 
would  not  have  the  best  man  that  ever  trod 
shoe-leather.”  Aunt  Patty  has  been  spending 
the  summer  in  New  York,- but  she  doesn’t  Ink 


there ;  not  she  I  she  would  as  soon  live  on  the 
top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  yon  ask  her 
where  she  does  live,  she  always  answers, 

"On  SuaqaehsDns’a  (Ms,  bir  Wromlnf." 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  poetical  license,  and  be¬ 
fore  yon  get  the  sober  proee  answer  to  your 
question.  Aunt  Patty  will  tell  you  that  she  is 
“  a  great  band  for  poetry,”  though  the  line 
above  is  the  only  one  she  has  ever  been  known 
to  quote,  even  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  When 
you  get  at  tbo  truth  of  the  matter,  you  find  rtie 
does  live  “  on  Susquehanna’s  side,”  but  a  good 
ways  from  ”(Ur  Wyoming,”  that  being  in 
Pennsylvania,  while  her  residence,  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  has  been  In  the  old  Indian  valley 
of  Oqnago,  now  Windsor,  in  Broome  county. 
New  York.  There,  in  that  beautiful  bend  of 
the  Susquehanna,  some  miles  before  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Chenango,  Aunt  Patty  has 
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been  "  a  fixture”  eyer  since  the  white  inhabit¬ 
ants  first  penetrated  that  part  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  red  man. 
There,  when  a  child,  she  wandered  over  the 
meadows  and  by  the  brook-side  to  catch  trout, 
and  clambered  up  the  mountains  to  gather 
blueberries,  and  down  into  the  valleys  for  wild 
lillies. 

This  valley  of  Oquago,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  was  the  favorite  residence  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  and  a  sort  of  half-way  ground, 
a  resting-place  for  the  “  six  nations”  at  the 
north,  and  the  tribes  of  Wyoming  at  the  south, 
in  visiting  each  other.  It  was  to  the  Indians 
in  Oquago'  valley,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  while  a  minister  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  ^ 
sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  as  a  missionary; 
and  also  sent  with  him  his  little  son,  nine  years 
old,  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  him  for  an  Indian  missionary.  * 
And  when  the  French  war  broke  out,  a  faitb- 
fnl  and  friendly  Indian  took  charge  of  the  lad, 
and  conveyed  him  home  to  his  father,  carry¬ 
ing  him  a  good  part  of  the  way  on  his  back. 
But  all  this  happened  before  Aunt  Patty’s 
time,  and  before  any  white  family,  except  the 
missionary’s,  resided  within  a  long  distance  of 
Oquago. 

About  the  year  of  1788,  some  families  came 
in  from  Connecticut,  and  settled  in  the  valley, 
and  Aunt  Patty’s  father  and  mdther  were 
among  the  first.  Thus  brought  up  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  pioneer 
life  in  the  wilderness,  no  wonder  Aunt  Patty 
should  be  much  struck  on  viewing  for  the  .first 
time  the  profusion  and  luxury  and  mode  of 
life  in  a  city.  The  servant  girl  was  sent  out 
for  some  bread,  and  in  five  minutes  she  re¬ 
turned  with  a  basket  of  wheat  loaves,  fresh 
biscuit  and  French  rolls.  Aunt  Patty  rolled 
up  her  eyes  and  lifted  up  both  hands. 

“  Dear  me !”  says  she,  ”  do  you  call  that 
bread!  And  where,  for  massy  sake,  did  it 
come  from  so  quick  now!  Does  bread  rain 
down  from  heaven  here  in  New  York,  jest  as 
the  manna  in  the  Bible  did  to  the  children  of 
Israel!” 

“  Oh,  no.  Aunt  Patty,  there’s  a  baker  only 
a  few  steps  off.  Just  round  the  next  comer, 
who  bakes  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  a 
day ;  so  that  we  can  always  have  hot  bread 
and  hot  cakes  there,  half  a  dozen  times  a  day 
if  we  want  it” 

“  A  hundred  bushels  a  day  1”  screamed  Aunt 
Patty,  at  the  top  of  her  voice ;  **  the  massy 


preserve  us  I  Well,  if  you  had  only  been  at 
Oquago  at  the  time  of  the  great  punkin  fresh¬ 
et,  you  would  think  a  good  deal  of  having 
bread  so  handy,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Aunt  Patty’s  niece  took  her  with  her  to  the 
Washington  Market  of  a  Saturday  evening, 
and  showed  her  the  proflieion  of  fraits  and 
vegetables  and  meats,  that  covered  an  area  of 
two  OT  three  acres. 

“  The  Lord  be  praised!”  said  Aunt  Patty, 

“  why,  here  is  victuals  enough  to  feed  a  whole 
nation.  Who  would  have  thought  thaty  I 
should  a-lived  through  the  punkin  frediet  to 
come  to  see  such  a  ught  as  this  before  I  die!” 

At  the  tea  table,  Mrs.  Jones,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  Aunt  Patty’s  niece,  had  many 
apologies  to  make  about  the  food ;  the  bread 
was  too  bard  and  the  batter  was  too  salt,  and 
the  fruit  was  too  stale,  and  something  dlse 
was  too  something  or  other.  At  the  expression 
of  each  apology.  Aunt  Patty  looked  up  with 
wonderment ;  she  knew  not  how  to  understand 
Mrs.  Jones ;  for,  to  her  view,  a  most  grand 
and  rich  and  dainty  feast  was  spread  before 
her.  But  when  Mrs.  Jones  summed  up  the 
whole  by  declaring  to  Aunt  Patty  she  was 
afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  make  out  a 
supper  of  their  poor  fare.  Aunt  Patty  laid 
down  her  knife,  and  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  np  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  perfect  astonish¬ 
ment 

“Why,  Sally  Jones!”  said  she,  “are  you 
making  fun  of  me  all  this  time,  or  what  is  it 
you  mean !” 

“  No,  indeed.  Aunt  Patty,  I  only  meant  just 
what  I  said ;  we  have  rather  a  poor  table  to¬ 
night,  and  I  was  afraid  you  would  hardly 
make  a  comfortable  tea.” 

Aunt  Patty  looked  at  Mrs.  Jones  about  a 
minute  without  saying  a  word.  At  last  she 
said,  with  most  decided  emphasis,  “  Well,  Sal¬ 
ly  Jones,  I  can’t  tell  how  it  is  some  folks  get 
such  strange  notions  in  their  heads ;  but  I  can 
tell  you,  if  you  had  seed  what  I  seed,  and  gone 
through  what  I  have  gone  through,  in  the  pan- 
kin  freshet,  when  I  was  a  child,  and  afterwards 
come  to  set  down  to  sich  a  table  as  this,  yoa’d 
think  you  was  in  heaven.” 

Here  Mr.  Jones  burst  out  into  *a  brood 
langh.  “  Well  done,  Aan|  Patty !”  said  be, 
shoving  back  his  cup  and  shaking  his  sides ; 
“  the  history  of  that  pivmpkxn  frttkd  we  most 
have ;  you  have  excited  my  curiosity  about  it 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Let  us  have  the  whole 
story  now,  way  of  seasoning  for  our  poor 
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rapper.  What  was  the  pumpkiu  freebet !  aud 
when  was  it,  and  where  was  it,  and  what  did 
you  have  to  do  with  it?  Let  us  have  the 
whole  story  from  first  to  last,  will  you?” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  you  ask  me  a  great  ques¬ 
tion,”  said  Aunt  Patty,  “  but  if  I  can’t  answer 
it,  I  don’t  know  who  can— for  I  seed  the  pun- 
kin  freshet  with  my  own  eyes,  and  lived  on 
the  punkins  that  we  pulled  out  of  the  river^ 
for  two  months  afterwards.  Let  me  see — it 
was  in  the  year  1794 ;  that  makes  it  sixty  odd 
years  ago.  Bless  me,  how  the  time  slips  away. 

1  was  only  about  seven  years  old  then.  It  was 
a  woodsy  place,  Oquago  Valley  was.  There 
was  only  six  families  in  our  neighborhood  then, 
though  there  was  some  more  settled  away  fur¬ 
ther  up  the  river.  Major  Stow,  my  uncle,  was 
the  head  man  of  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
the  best  farm,  and  was  the  smartest  hand  to 
work,  and  was  the  stoutest  and  toughest  man 
there  was  in  them  parts.  Migor  Buck  was  the 
minister.  They  always  called  him  Mtgor 
Buck,  because  he’d  been  a  mtgor  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he 
took  to  preaching,  and  come  and  lived  ip  Oqua- 
ga  He  was  a  nice  man ;  everybody  sot  store 
by  Major  Buck.” 

“  Oh,  well,  I  don’t  care  about  Mtgor  Buck, 
nor  Major  Stow,”  said  Mr.  Jones ;  “  1  want  to 
hear  about  the  pumpkin  freshet  What  was  it 
that  made  the  pumpkin  freshet  ?” 

“Why  the  rain,  I  suppose”  sud  Aunt  Pat¬ 
ty,  looking  up  very  quietly. 

“  The  rain  T”  said  Mr.  Jones ;  “  did  it  rain 
pumpkins  in  your  younger  days  in  the  Oqua¬ 
go  Valley  f’ 

“  I  guess  you’d  a-thought  so,”  said  Aunt 
Patty,  “  if  you  had  seen  the  pumpkins  come 
floating  down  the  river,  and  rolling  along  the 
shore,  and  over  the  meadows.  It  had  been  a 
great  year  for  pumpkins  that  year.  All  the 
corn-flelds  and  potato-fields  up  and  down  the 
river  was  spotted  all  over  with  ’em,  as  yellow 
as  goold.  The  corn  was  jest  beginning  to  turn 
hard,  and  the  potatoes  was  ripe  enough  to  pull* 
And  then,  one  day,  it  begun  to  rain,  kind  of 
easy  at  first ;  we  thought  it  was  only  going  to 
be  a  shower  ;  but  it  didn’t  hold  up  all  day, 
and  in  the  night  it  kept  raining  harder  and 
harder,  and  in  the  morning  it  come  down  with 
a  power.  Well,  if  rained  steady  all  that  day. 
Nobody  went  into  the  fields  to  work,  but  all 
stud  in  th#faouse  and  looked  out  to  sec  if  it 
would  n’t  hold  up.  When  it  come  night,  it 
was  dark  as  Egypt,  and  the  rain  still  poured 


duwu.  Father  took  down  the  Bible  and  read 
the  account  about  the  flood,  and  then  we  went  to 
bed.  In  the  morning,  a  little  before  daylight, 
Uncle  Mtgor  Stow  come  to  the  window  and 
hoilered  to  us,  and  says  he,  turn  out  all  hauds, 
or  ye’ll  all  be  in  the  river  in  a  heap. 

“  I  guess  we  was-  out  of  bed  the  quickest 
There  was  father,  and  mother,  and  John,  and 
Jacob,  and  Hannah,  and  Suzey,  and  Mike,  and 
me,  and  Sally,  aud  Jim,  and  Rachel,  all  run¬ 
ning  to  the  door  as  hard  as  we  could  pulL  We 
didn’t  stand  much  about  clothes.  When  father 
unbarred  the  door  and  opened — ‘  oh,’  says  Un¬ 
cle  Migor,  says  he,  ‘  you  may  go  back  and 
dress  yourselves,  you’ll  have  time  enough 
for  that;  but  there’s  lio  knowing  how  long 
you’ll  be  safe,  for  the  Susquehanna  has 
got  her  head  up,  and  is  running  like  a  race¬ 
horse.  Your  hen-house  has  gone  now.’  At 
that  Hannah  fetched  a  scream  that  you 
might  a  heard  her  half-a-mile,  for  half  the 
chickens  was  her’n.  As  soon  as  we  got  our 
clothes  on,  we  all  run  out,  and  there  we  see  a 
sight.  It  still  rained  a  little,  but  not  very 
hard.  The  river,  that  used  to  be  away  down 
in  the  holler,  ten  rods  from  the  house,  bad  now 
filled  the  holler  full,  and  was  up  within  two 
rods  of  our  door.  The  chicken-house  was 
gone,  and  all  the  hens  and  chickens  with  it, 
and  we  never  seed  nor  heard  nothin’  of  it 
afterwarde 

“  While  we  stood  there  talking  and  mourn¬ 
ing  about  the  loss  of  the  chickens,  father  be 
looked  off  upon  the  river,  for  it  begun  to  be 
so  light  that  we  could  see  across  it  now,  and 
fatlicr  spoke,  and  says  he,  ‘  what  upon  airth  is 
all  them  yallow  spots  floating  along  down  the 
river?’ 

“  At  that  we  all  turned  round  and  looked, 
and  Uncle  Major,  says  he,  ‘  by  King  Gleorge, 
them’s  punkins!  If  the  Susquehanna  hasn’t 
been  robbing  the  punkin  fields  in  the  upper 
ncighiiorhood,  there’s  no  snakes  in  Oquaga’ 

“  And  sure  enough  they  was  punkins  ;  and 
they  kept  coming  along  thicker  and  thicker, 
spreading  away  across  the  rfver,  and  up  and 
down  as  far  as  we  could  see.  And,  bime-by 
Mr.  Williams,  from  the  upper  neighborhood, 
come  riding  down  on  horseback  as  hard  as  he 
could  ride,  to  tell  us  to  look  out,  for  the  river 
was  coming  down  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  be  may  devour.  He  said  it  had  run 
over  the  meadows  and  low  grounds,  and  swept 
oft'  the  corn  fields,  and  washed  out  the  potatoes, 
and  was  carrying  acres  and  acres  of  punpkins 
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on  its  bock.  The  whole  river,  he  said,  was 
turned  into  a  great  pnnkin-field.  He  advised 
father  to  move  ont  what  he  could  out  of  the 
house,  for  he  thought  the  water  would  come 
into' it,  if  it  didn’t  carry  the  house  away.  So 
we  all  went  to  work  as  tight  as  we  could  spring, 
and  Uncle  Mtyor  he  put  to  and  helped  us,  and 
we  carried  out  what  things  we  could,  and  car 
ried  them  back  a  little  ways,  where  the  ground 
was  so  high  we  thought  the  river  could  n’t 
reach  ’em.  And  then  we  went  home  with 
Uncle  Major  Stow,  and  got  some  breakfast. 
Uncle  Major's  bouse  was  on  higher  ground,  and 
we  felt  safe  there. 

“  After  breakfast,  father  went  down  to  the 
bouse  again,  to  see  how  it  looked,  and  present¬ 
ly  he  come  running  back,  and  said  the  water 
was  up  to  the  door-sill.  Then  they  began  to 
think  the  house  would  go,  and  we  all  went 
down  as  quick  as  we  could,  to  watch  it  When 
we  got  there,  the  water  was  running  into  the 
door,  and  was  all  the  time  rising.  ‘  That  faonse 
is  a  gone  goose,’  says  Uncle  M^or,  says  he, 

*  it’s  got  to  take  a  journey  down  the  river  to 
look  after  the  hens  and  chickens.’ 

“  At  that,  mother  begun  to  cry,  and  took  on 
about  it  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  But 
father,  says  he,  ‘  la,  Patty,’  mother’s  name  was 
Patty,  and  I  was  named  after  her;  father, 
says  he,  ‘la,  Patty;  it's  no  use  crying  for 
spilt  milk,  so  you  may  as  well  wipe  up 
your  tears.  The  house  aint  gone  yet,  and  if  it 
should  go,  there’s  logs  enough  all  handy  here, 
and  we  can  build  another  as  good  as  that  in  a 
week.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  Uncle  Mtuor,  says  he,  ‘  if  the 
bouse  goes  down  stream,  we’ll  all  turn  to  and 
knock  another  one  together  in  short  order.’ 
So  mother  begun  to  be  pacified.  Father  went 
and  got  a  couple  of  bed-cords  and  hitched  on 
to  one  comer  of  the  house,  and  tied  it  to  a 
stump ;  for,  he  said,  if  the  water  come  np  only 
lest  high  enough  to  start  the  boose,  maybe  the 
cords  would  keep  it  from  going.  The  water 
kept  a-rising,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  after  we  ’got  back  from  uncle’s,  it  was 
two  foot  deep  on  the  floor. 

“  ‘  One  foot  more,’  soys  Uncle  Major, 
says  he,  ‘  will  take  the  house  off  its  legs.’ 

“But,  as  good  luck  would  have  It,  one 
loot  more  did  n’t  come.  We  watched  and 
watched  an  honr  longer,  and  the  water 
kept  rising  a  little,  but  not  so  fast  as  it  did, 
and  at  last  we  conld  n't  see  as  It  ris  any  more. 
And,  as  it  had  done  raining,  after  we  found  it 


did  n't  rise  any  for  an  hour.  Uncle  Miyor  he 
pronounced  his  opinion  that  the  house  would 
stand  it  Then  didn't  we  feel  glad  enough  T 
Before  noon  the  water  began  to  settle  away  a 
little,  and  before  night  it  was  clear  of  the 
house.  But  Uncle  Mtqor  said  it  was  so  wet,  it 
would  never  do  for  us  to  stay  in  it  that  night, 
without  we  wanted  to  ketch  our  death  a-cold. 
So  we  r.ll  went  up  to  his  house,  and  made  a 
great  camp  bed  on  the  floor,  and  there  we  all 
staid  till  morning.  That  day  we  got  our  things 
back  into  the  house  again,  and  the  river  ^kept 
going  down  a  little  all  day. 

“  But  oh,  such  a  melancholy  right  as  it  was 
to  see  the  fields,  yon  don’t  know.  All  the  low 
grounds  had  been  washed  over  by  the  river, 
and  everything  that  was  growing  had  been 
washed  away  and  carried  down  stream,  or  else 
covered  np  with  sand  and  mud.  Then  in  a 
few  weeks  after  that,  come  on  the  starving 
time.  Most  all  the  crops  was  cut  off  by  the 
freshet ;  and  there  we  was  in  the  wilderness,  as 
it  were,  forty  miles  from  any  place  where  we 
conld  get  any  help,  and  no  road  only  a  blind 
footpath  through  the  wooda  Well,  proviskms 
began  to  grow  short  We  bad  a  good  many 
punkins  that  the  boys  palled  out  of  the  river 
as  they  floated  along  the  bank.  And  it  was 
boiled  punkins  in  the  morning,  and  boiled 
pnnkins  at  noon,  and  boiled  punpkins 
at  night  But  that  was  n’t  very  solid  food, 
and  we  hankered  for  something  else.  We  had 
some  meat,  though  not  very  plenty,  and  we 
got  some  roots  and  berries  in  the  woods.  But 
as  for  bread,  we  did  n’t  see  any  from  one 
week’s  end  to  another. 

“  There  was  but  very  little  com  or  grain  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  what  little  there  was 
couldn’t  be  ground,  for  the  band-mill  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  freshet  At  last, 
when  we  had  toughed  it  out  flve  or  six  weeks, 
one  day  Uncle  Miyor  Stow,  says  he,  ‘  well,  I 
aint  a-going  to  stand  this  starving  operation 
any  longer.  I  am  going  to  have  some  bread 
and  flour  cake,  let  it  cost  what  ’twilL’ 

“  We  all  stared  and  wondered  what  he 
meant 

“  ‘  I  tell  ye,’  says  he,  ‘  I’m  a-going  to  have 
some  bread  and  flour  cake  before  the  week’s 
out  or  else  there’s  no  snakes  in  Oqnaga’ 

“  ‘  Well,  I  should  like  to  kuow  how  you  are 
a-going  to  get  it,’  says  father,  etije  he. 

“  ‘  I’m  a-going  to  mill,’  says  %ncle  Mgjor, 
says  he.  ‘I’ve  got  half  a  bushel  of  wheat 
thrashed  ont,  and  if  any  of  the  neighbors  will 
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put  in  enough  to  make  up  another  half  bushel, 
ni  shoulder  it  and  carry  it  down  to  Wattle’s 
ferry  to  mill,  and  we’ll  have  one  feast  before 
wo  starve  to  ’death.  It's  only  about  forty 
miles,  and  I  can  go  and  get  back  again  in 
throe  or  four  days.’ 

“  They  tried  to  persuade  him  off  the  notion 
of  it,  ’twonld  be  such  a  long  tiresome  journey  ; 
but  he  said  it  was  no  use ;  his  half  bushel  of 
wheat  had  got  to  go,  and  he  could  as  well  carry 
a  bushel  as  a  half  bushel,  for  it  would  only 
Jest  make  a  clever  weight  to  balance  him.  So 
Uiyor  Buck  and  three  other  neighbors,  who 
had  a  little  wheat,  put  in  half  a  peck  apiece 
and  that  made  up  the  bushel.  And  the  next 
morning  at  daylight.  Uncle  Miyor  shouldered 
the  bushel  of  wheat,  and  started  for  Wattle's 
ferry,  forty  miles,  to  the  mill. 

“  Every  night  and  morning  while  he  was 
gone,  Major  Buck  used  to  mention  him  in  his 
prayers,  and  pray  for  his  safe  return.  The 
fourth  day,  about  noon,  wc  see  Uncle  Major 
coming  out  of  the  woods  with  a  bag  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  then,  if  there  wasn’t  a  jump 
ing  and  running  all  over  the  neighborhood,  I 
won’t  guess  again.  They  all  sot  out  and  run 
for  Uncle  Major’s  house,  as  tight  as  they  could 
leg  it,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  got  there 
about  as  soon  as  he  did.  In  come  Uncle  Migor, 
all  of  a  puff,  and  rolled  the  bag  off  his  shoulder 
on  to  the  bench. 

“  *  There,  Molly,’  says  he  ;  that  was  his  wife, 
his  wife’s  name  was  Molly  ;  ‘  there,  Molly,  is 
as  good  a  bushel  of  flour  meal  as  you  ever  put 
your  hands  into.  Now  go  to  work  and  try 
your  skill  at  a  short  cake.  If  we  don’t  have 
a  regular  feast  this  afternoon,  there’s  no  snakes 
in  Oquago.  Bake  two  milk-pans  full,  so  as  to 
have  enough  for  the  whole  neighborhood.’ 

“  ‘  A  short  cake,  Mr.  Stow,’  says  Aunt 
Molly,  says  she,  ‘  why  what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?  Don’t  you  know  we  havn’t  a  bit  of 
shortnin’  in  the  house ;  not  a  mite  of  butter, 
nor  hog’s  fat,  nor  nothin’?  How  can  we 
make  a  short-cake  T 

“  ‘  Well,  maybe  some  of  the  neighbors  has 
got  some,’  says  Uncle  Major,  says  he. 

"  ‘  No,’  says  Aunt  Molly  ‘  I  don’t  believe 
there’s  a  bit  in  the  neighborhood.’ 

“  Then  they  asked  Major  Buck,  and  father, 
and  all  round,  and  there  wasn’t  one  that  had 
a  bit  of  butter  or  hog’s  fat. 

“  ‘  So  your  short-cake  is  all  dough  agin,’ 
aayi  Aunt  Molly,  says  she. 

"  '  No  taint,  nother,’  says  Uncle  Major,  ‘  I 


never  got  agin  a  stump  yet,  but  what  I  got 
round  it  some  way  or  other.  There’s  some  of 
that  bear's  grease  left  yet,  and  there’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  shortnin’  in  the  world.  Do  let  us  have 
the  short-cake  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it 
Come,  boys,  stir  round  and  have  a  good  fire 
ready  to  bake  it’ 

“  Then  Aunt  Molly  stripped  up  her  sleeves, 
and  went  at  it,  and  the  boys  knocked  round 
and  made  up  a  fire,  and  there  was  a  brisk 
business  carried  on  there  for  awhile,  I  can 
tell  you.  While  Aunt  was  going  on  with  the 
short-cakes.  Uncle  Migor  was  uncommon  live¬ 
ly.  He  went  along  and  whispered  to  Migor 
Buck,  and  M^or  Buck  looked  op  at  him  with 
a  wild  kind  of  a  stare,  and  says  he,  *  you  don’t 
say  sol’ 

“  Then  Uncle  M^or  whispered  to  mother, 
and  mother  says  she,  ‘  why.  Brother  Stow,  I 
don’t  believe  you.’ 

“  ‘  You  may  believe  it  or  not,’  says  Uncle 
Major,  says  he,  ‘  but  ’tis  true  as  Major  Buck’s 
preachin’.’ 

“  Then  Uncle  Major  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  whistlin’  and  snappin’  his  fingers,  and 
sometimes  strikin’  up  into  Yankee  Doodle. 

“  Aunt  Molly  she  dropped  her  work,  and 
took  her  hands  out  of  the  dough,  and  says  she, 
•  Mr.  Stow,  I  wonder  what’s  got  into  you ;  it 
must  be  something  more  than  the  short-cakes 
I’m  sure,  that’s  put  such  life  into  you.’ 

“  ‘  To  be  sure  ’tis,’  says  Uncle,  ‘  for  the 
short-cakes  hain’t  got  into  me  yet’  And  then 
he  turned  round  and  give  a  wink  to  mother 
and  Megor  Buck. 

“  ‘  Well,  there  now,’  says  Aunt  Molly,  says 
she,  ‘  I  know  you’ve  got  some  kind  of  a  secret 
that  you’ve  been  telling  these  folks  here,  and 
I  declare  I  won’t  touch  the  short-cakes  again 
till  I  know  what  ’tia’ 

“  When  Aunt  Molly  put  her  foot  down,  there 
’twas,  and  nobody  could  move  her.  So  Uncle 
Major  knew  he  might  as  well  come  to  it  first 
as  last ;  and  says  he,  ‘well,  Molly,  it’s  no  use 
keeping  a  secret  from  you ;  but  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  will  make  you  stare  worse  than  the 
ihort-cakea’ 

“  •  Well,  what  Is  it,  Mr.  Stow  T’  says  Aunt  Mol¬ 
ly,  ‘  out  with  it,  and  let  us  know  the  worst  of  it’ 

“  ‘  Here,’  says  Uncle  Migor,  says  he,  pulling 
out  a  little  paper  bundle  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  holding  it  up  to  Aunt  Molly’s  face ;  ‘  here, 
smell  of  that,’  says  he. 

“  Aseoon  as  Aunt  Molly  smelt  of  it,  she 
jumped  right  up  and  kissed  Uncle  Migor  ri^t 
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before  the  whole  eompeny,  and  njs  ahe,  ‘  it’s 
tea !  aa  trne  as  I’m  alive,  it’s  the  real  bohea.  I 
haven’t  smelt  any  before  for  three  years,  but 
I  knew  it  in  a  moment’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  Uncle  Major,  ‘  it’^  tea ;  there’s 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  real  stuff.  While 
my  grist  was  grinding,  1  went  into  the  store, 
and  there  1  found  they  had  some  tea ;  and, 
thinks  I,  we’ll  have  one  dish  for  all  hands,  to 
go  with  the  short-cakes,  if  it  takes  the  last 
copper  I’ve  got  So  I  knocked  up  a  bargain 
with  the  man,  and  bought  a  quarter  of  a 
pound ;  and  here  ’tla  Now,  Molly,  set  your 
wits  to  work,  and  give  us  a  good  dish  of  tea 
with  the  short-cakes,  and  we’ll  have  a  real 
thanksgiving;  we’ll  make  it  seem  like  old 
Connecticut  times  again.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  now,  Mr.  Stow,  what  shall  we  do?’ 
says  Aunt  Molly,  ‘  for  there  isn’t  a  tea-kettle, 
nor  a  tea-pot,  nor  no  cups  and  sarcers  in  the 
neighborhood.’ 

“  And  that  was  true  enough ;  they  hadn’t 
had  any  tea  since  they  moved  fh)m  Connecti¬ 
cut,  so  they  hadn’t  got  any  teapdishes. 

“  ‘  Well,  I  don’t  care,’  says  Uncle  MsJot, 
says  he,  ‘  we’ll  have  the  tea,  any  how.  There’s 
the  dish-kettle,  you  can  boil  the  water  in  that, 
and  yon  can  steep  the  tea  in  the  same,  and 
when  it’s  done  I  guess  we’ll  contrive  some  way 
or  other  to  drink  it.’ 

“  So  Aunt  Molly  dashed  round  and  drove  on 
with  the  work,  and  got  the  shortcakes  made, 
and  the  boys  got  the  fire  made,  and  they  got 
the  cakes  down  to  baking,  and  about  four 
quarts  of  water  hung  on  in  the  dish-kettle  to 
boil  for  tea,  and  when  it  began  to  boil,  the 
whole  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  was  put  into 
it  to  steep.  Bime-by  they  had  the  table  set 
out,  and  a  long  bench  on  one  side,  and  chairs 
on  the  other  side,  and  there  was  two  milk-pans 
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set  on  the  table  filled  up  heaping  full  of  short¬ 
cakes,  and  the  old  folks  all  sot  down,  and  fell 
to  eating,  and  we  children  stood  behind  them 
with  our  hands  full,  eating  tu.  And  oh,  them 
short-cakes,  seems  to  me,  I  never  shall  forget 
bow  good  they  tasted  the  longest  day  I  live. 

“  After  they  eat  a  little  while.  Uncle  Miyor 
called  for  the  tea ;  and  what  do  you  think 
they  did  for  tea-cups  ?  Why,  they  took  a  two 
quart  wooden  bowl,  and  turned  off  tea  enough 
to  fill  it,  and  sot  it  on  to  the  table.  They 
banded  it  up  to  Major  Buck  first,  as  he  was 
the  minister,  and  sot  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  he  took  a  drink,  and  handed  it  to  Uncle 
Major  Stow,  and  he  took  a  drink,  and  then 
they  passed  it  all  round  the  table,  from  one  to 
t’other,  and  they  all  took  a  drink ;  and  when 
that  was  gone,  they  turned  out  the  rest  of  the 
tea,  and  filled  the  bowl  up,  and  drinked  round 
again.  Then  they  poured  some  more  water 
into  the  dish-kettle,  and  steeped  the  tea  over 
again  a  few  minutes,  and  turned  out  a  bowl¬ 
ful,  and  passed  it  round  for  uh  children  to 
taste  of.  But  if  it  wa’nt  for  the  name  of  tea. 
we  had  a  good  deal  rather  have  water,  for  it 
was  such  bitter,  miserable  stuff,  it  spoilt  the 
taste  of  the  shortcakes.  But  the  old  folks 
said  if  we  didn’t  love  it,  we  needn’t  drink  it ; 
so  they  took  it  and  drinkt  up  the  rest  (ff  it. 

“  And  there  they  sot  all  the  afternoon,  eat¬ 
ing  short-cakes,  and  drinking  tea,  and  telling 
stories,  and  having  a  merry  thanksgiving  of  it 
And  that’s  the  way  we  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
punkin  freshet  in  the  valle^of  Oquago.” 


Non  — The  main  incideDU  in  thi*  (keteh,  in  ralntkm 
to  tho  Mrl/  Mttlement  of  Oquifo  Vnllar,  tho  “  pomp- 
kin  frMhet,”  Major  Stow’i  pcdoitrian  Jonraer  of  fortj 
miloi  to  mill,  the  boihel  of  wheat,  the  ihort-cakee  and 
the  tea,  are  all  hiitorieally  tme. 


CUBA  IN  A  SPANISH  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


((  rpHE  condition  of  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and 
X  Porto  Rico,  is  of  deep  import  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  interests  and  future  prospects  of  our  Un¬ 
ion.  The  invasion  of  these  Islands  by  the 
united  forces  of  Mexico  and  Columbia,  is  avow¬ 
edly  among  the  objects  matured  by  the  bellig¬ 
erent  states  at  Panama,  and  the  danger  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Ehiropean  power 
other  than  Spain,  will  not  admit  of  our  looking 


at  the  consequences  with  indifference."— Jbhn 
Quincy  Adams’  Message,  1826. 

“  The  general  tone  and  temper  of  the  Spanish 
government  towards  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  Our  present  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pl^potentiary  to 
Madrid,  has  asked  to  be  recalled,  and  H  is  my 
purpose  to  send  out  a  new  minister  to  Spam, 
with  special  instructions  on  all  questions  pend- 
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ing  between  the  two  governments,  and  with  a 
determination  to  have  them  speedily  and  ami¬ 
cably  adjnsted,  if  this  be  poaeible.” — Buchan- 
an'g  Message,  1857. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  Mexican  dif- 
flcuUies  with  Spain,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  our  relations  with  that  power,  seem 
tending  towards  an  inevitable  crisis  which 
must  cause  important  changes  in  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  geographical  and  political  importance 
of  Cuba  to  this  country,  and  the  prominent  po¬ 
sition  which  that  island  would  naturally  occu¬ 
py  in  a  war  between  Spain  and  our  neighbor¬ 
ing  Republic,  renders  the  present  dispute  of 
special  interest  and-importauce  to  us.  To  pro¬ 
perly  understand  the  true  position  of  affairs,  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  rapidly  shifting' 
scenes  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  history. 

The  decay  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  bigotry — the  Inquisition  and  her 
colonial  policy.  Holding  a  few  centuries  ago, 
the  most  prominent  position  in  Europe,  and 
passessed  of  a  rich  country,  which  at  that  time 
ministered  to  the  prosperity  of  over  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  under  its  present  govern¬ 
ment,  it  scarcely  affords  subsistence  for  four¬ 
teen  millions. 

The  imbecile  policy  which  forced  from  her 
fertile  fields  the  industry  and  skillful  labor  of 
the  Moors,  that  protected  the  Inquisition  in  its 
infamous  crusade  against  liberty  of  conscience, 
also  laid  the  foupdation  of  the  short-sighted 
colonial  government,  which  ruined  Spain  and 
her  dependencies,  with  the  means  that,  rightly 
used,  would  hare  made  her  the  mightiest  king¬ 
dom  of  the  world. 

The  maritime  discoveries  of  Columbus  placed 
under  her  dominion  populous  nations  inhabit¬ 
ing  fertile  lands,  fruitful  with  every  variety  of 
food  and  tropical  productions,  containing  vast 
mineral  riches,  which,  under  liberal  policy, 
would  have  become  a  source  of  permanent 
prosperity  to  th^  mother  country.  But  a  self¬ 
ish  system  was  pursued;  and  the  Americas 
were  overrun  by  adventurers  sent  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
seizing  all  the  wealth  wl\ich  cruelty  could  ob¬ 
tain  The  wretched  inhabitants  were  forced  to 
submit,  not  only  to  the  uqjust  and  excessive 
demands  of  their  conquerors,  but  also  to  the 
unprincipled  extortions  of  the  collectors.  And 
having  no  protection  for  the  fruits  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  OT  their  liberty,  many  deserted  their 


fertile  fields  and  fled  to  the  mountains  to  seek 
a  precarions  living  In  the  sterile  parts — to  sally 
forth  from  time  to  time,  Rom  their  inaccessible 
strongholds  upon  the  oppressors  of  their  race 
— those  who  ipmained  sank  into  a  state  of  great 
moral  and  social  degradation,  and  were  forced, 
wherever  Spanish  power  could  reach  them,  to 
labor  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Conquerors. 

The  brilliant  victories  won  in  American  and 
European  fields  by^  the  solid  bravery  and  he. 
roism  of  Spanish  infantry,  together  with  the 
influx  of  gold  into  her  treasury,  for  a  time  ele¬ 
vated  Spain  to  an  important  position  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  ;  the  ambition  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  Charles  V.  extended  her  borders, 
and  the  necessities  of  her  colonial  trailc  enabled 
her  to  form  a  navy,  which  swept  the  seas  of 
both  continents.  But  the  blighting  influences 
which  were  at  work  at  home  prevented  her  be¬ 
nefiting  by  these  acquisitions.  The  thii-st  for 
wealth  had  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — the  most  enterprising  and  the  brixvest  were 
scattered  throughout  the  world — the  true 
source  of  her  national  wealth,  agriculture,  was 
neglected,  and  the  dearly-bought  gold  of  the 
America.s  dissipated  beyond  the  frontiers  for 
food  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  gloomy  cloud  of  the  Inquisition  and 
bigotry  bung  over  the  nation  ;  institutions  of 
learning  were  suppressed  and  discouraged ; 
the  national  spirit  restricted  by  taxes  and  im¬ 
posts  between  the  provinces,  which,  with  the 
want  of  roads  aud  modes  of  intercourse,  led 
to  estrangements  between  the  peasantry  of  the 
land. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  g^radually  fell 
into  the  bauds  of  the  Church,  and  the  Court, 
by  profligate  and  extravagant  expenditures 
or  costly  wars,  squandered  the  vast  suras  with 
which  taxation  and  the  mines  of  America  bad 
filled  their  coffers.  Desperate  rat'ans  were  ne- 
cessary  to  replenish  the  treasury — grinding 
taxes  imposed,  and  titles  of  nobility  granted 
to  those  who  would  pay  for  them,  and  thus  a 
privileged  order  was  created,  freed  from  tax¬ 
ation,  and  too  proud  to  work,  a  disgrace  and  a 
burden  alike  to  State  aud  people,  which  exists 
to  this  day  in  the  begging  nobl^  of  Madrid. ' 

The  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napoleon 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Spanish  Empire. 
Her  dissolute  Court  was  sufficiently  debased  to 
yield  Bubmissively  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  cry  of  outraged  patriotism  which  was 
heard  came  from  the  heart  of  the  peasantry. 
For  them  the  voice  of  honor  and  country  had 
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rtill  a  charm,  and  they  mehed  to  arms ;  bat 
their  efforts  and  bravery  were  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory  by  the  bickerings  and  impotency  of  their 
leaders,  who,  in  deference  to  hereditiry  enstom, 
were  chosen  from  the  nobility.  Tl>e  Cortes, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  form  a  national  defense, 
plundered  the  country  of  its  resources,  and 
the  brave,  undisciplined  and  neglected  patriots 
were  left  to  starve,  or,  led  against  the  soldiers 
of  France  by  ignorant  ofBcers,  were  scattered 
by  repeated  defeats,  and  became  guerillas, 
leaving  (he  land  a  battle  ground  for  England 
and  France. 

The  sectional  characteristics  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  were  strikingly  exemplified  daring 
the  memorable  struggle.  The  Spanish  flag 
freqnently  suflfored  disaster  when  powerful  aid 
lay  within  a  short  distance,  separated  only  by 
an  imaginary  border,  or  the  jcalou^  of  chiefa 
Daring  this  period,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  with  an 
imbecility  almost  Inconceivable, withdrew  from 
the  defence  of  their  hearthstones,  the  flower  of 
the  army,  and  embarked  them  for  South 
America  to  suppress  the  uprising  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  colonies,  and  this,  when  Madrid  and  the 
major  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  iron 
grasp  of  two  hundred  thousand  veterans  of 
Napoleon.  Spanish  pride  will  never  acknow¬ 
ledge  defeat ;  but  history  and  the  battle  fields 
of  Peru  and  Colombia  proelfdm  the  fate  of  this 
policy,  although  the  snows  of  Russia,  with  the 
aid  of  English  bayonets,  saved  Spanish  nation¬ 
ality.  The  judicious  laws  introduced,  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  Inquisition,  would  have 
opened  a  new  era  for  Spain,  had  Napoleon 
succeeded  ;  but  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
by  England  placed  in  power  a  court  whom  ad¬ 
versity  had  not  improved.  The  country,  to¬ 
tally  ruined  by  the  long  war,  was  unable,  un¬ 
der  any  and  every  method  of  compulsion  to 
support  the  Court’s  extravagance,  and  un¬ 
taught  by  the  loss  of  the  Perns,  the  govern¬ 
ment  endeavored  to  force  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  vice-royalty  re¬ 
volted  and  achieved  freedom — Cuba,  “  the  ever 
faithful,”  bowed  to  the  yoke. 

The  ‘Carlist,  or  War  of  the  Succession, 
brought  to  light  the  present  leading  men  of 
Spain.  The  grasping  power  of  the  Church  In 
attempting  to  raise  to  the  throne  its  pliant 
tool,  Don  Carlos,  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  better  portion  of  the  people  who  succeeded 
in  placing  Queen  Isabella  firmly  upon  the 
throne  in  1835,  and  many  advantageous  re¬ 
forms  were  established  by  the  liberalists  under 


Espartero.  The  suppression  of  monasteries 
removed  one  weighty  incubos  from  the  land, 
but  excited  the  enmity  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  seventy  thousand  discontented  monks  and 
dependents  who  were  thus  thrown  upon  tiieir 
own  resources  for  a  livelihood.  Throu^  their 
influence,  and  that  of  Rome,  a  powerful  party 
opposed  to  progression  was  formed  which  se¬ 
cretly  aided  by  the  government  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  at  a  later  period,  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
has  been  the  principal  cause  to  which  the  late 
revolutions  and  disturbances  of  the  counfry 
may  be  attributed.  Within  the  last  two  years 
a  reactionary  course  has  taken  place.  In  July, 
1866,  Gen.  Espartero  was  forced  to  resign,  and 
the  Conservative  party,  nnder  Gen.  O’Donnell, 
was  placed  in  power  This  was  instantly  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  revolution.  Gen.  Infante  assembled  forty 
members  of  the  (^rtes  in  session,  but  it  was  dis¬ 
persed,  and  the  afiair  crushed  by  the  aid  of  the 
army,  with  whom  O’Donnell  was  a  favorite.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  Cortes  was 
dissolved  by  royal  decree,  and  the  Queen  re¬ 
fused,  on  conscientious  scruples  to  sequestrate 
the  Church  property,  which,  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  belonged  to  the  State.  O’Donnell  re¬ 
signed,  and  the  Court  strengthened  by  the 
general  apathy  recalled  the  Church  or  absolute 
party  leader  Narvaez,  who,  at  the  present  time, 
is  Prime  Minister  with  a  subservient  Cabinet, 
who  have  drawn  closer  together  the  bonds  of 
Rome  and  Spain.. 

A  nation  burdened  by  enormous  debts  and 
the  misrule  of  centuries,  governed  by  incom¬ 
petent  men,  cannot  become  restored  to  vigor¬ 
ous  action  in  a  short  time.  Exhausted  by 
continual  bnt  partial  struggles,  public  spirit 
has  been  dead  in  Spain,  bnt  under  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  present  administration  is  reviv¬ 
ing,  and  a  coalition  has  been  formed  between 
progresistos,  moderados  and  democrats,  which 
will  probably  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  cabinet  The  beet  intellect  of  Spain  is 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
O’Donnell,  Espartero,  Prim,  (the  most  talent¬ 
ed  tactician  of  the  army)  De  Castro,  (askillAil 
politician),  and  Riben.  This  powerful  influence 
has  already  frustrated  more  than  one  court 
plan ;  the  late  stupendous  frauds  in  the  French 
loan,  by  which  the  ministry  hoped  to  pocket 
four  or  five  millions,  was  exposed  by  them, 
and  raised  such  an  indignant  outcry  that  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  ministry  in  alarm 
sought  for  means  to  maintain  its  foothold.  To 
respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by  a  pro- 
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greaaiTe  policy,  which  would  bring  out  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  is  not  viewed  with 
favor  by  them  ;  but  they  have  endeavored  to 
create  a  popular  war  by  which  the  attention 
of  the  people  will  be  diverted  fh)m  their  own 
acta,  and  the  voice  of  reform  overpowered  by 
the  cry  of  war.  To  sustidn  the  present  court  in 
power,  they  would  be  willing  to  involve  their 
country  in  a  Mexican  War,  with  a  blind  reck- 
lennesa  for  the  expenditure,  and  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  lose  of  Cuba,  if  they  ore  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  by  England  and  France. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  statesmen,  who  have 
given  the  subject  careful  attention,  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  sincere  in  her  endeavors  to  prevent 
this  war,  but  in  its  event,  is  there  not  attempt¬ 
ing  policy  for  her  sagacious  premier  to  pur¬ 
sue  T  Spain's  largest  creditor,  the  power  to 
whom  she  looks  for  protection,  might  success¬ 
fully  negociate,  with  a  degraded  court,  for 
the  purchase  or  military  occupancy  of  an 
island  which  the  first  blow  of  war  would  strike 
from  the  palsied  hands  of  Spain.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  possession  of  this  island  to  Eng¬ 
land,  merely  as  a  naval  station,  can  be  easily 
conceived  when  we  remember  that  with  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  Bermudas,  she  would  be  able  to 
blockade  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  coasts  of 
America  with  impunity.  Whether  the  disas¬ 
ters  to  her  commercial  and  manufocturing  in¬ 
terests  by  a  war  with  the  United  States,  would 
be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  these  advan¬ 
tages,  the  future  alone  can  show. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  speculate 
upon  the  probable  policy  of  England,  but 
rather  to  place  before  the  reader,  the  present 
aspect  of  the  dispute  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
nations  more  immediately  interested;  viz. 
Spain,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

The  wretched  policy  of  the  mother  country 
in  dndning  the  resources  of  the  Americas, 
not  only  ruined  her  own  people,  but  also  the 
prosperity,  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
the  natives  of  her  colonies.  At  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Cortez  in  1619,  Mexico  was 
inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Indians,  tarave, 
virtuous,  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  picture  writing,  together  with 
numerous  other  signs  of  rude  attainment  in 
the  arts,  exhibiting  a  much  further  advance¬ 
ment  in  civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indian  Islanda  The  Spaniards  were 
hospitably  received,  and  had  they  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity,  a  mighty 
kingdom  would  have  been  founded  in  the  af¬ 


fections  of  a  docile  and  intelligent  race.  The 
period  of  three  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
the  landing  of  Cortez  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  Mexican  independence  by  Spain,  was  one  of 
misrule  and  tyrannical  oppression ;  the  natives 
were  debased  to  servitude,  the  Creoles  had  no 
political  or  social  rights,  the  proud  Spaniard 
alone  was  lord  of  the  soiL  The  national 
ardor  of  the  population  in  supporting  the  Cor¬ 
tes  when  Napoleon  declared  war,  was  met  with 
no  cheering  response,  and  their  desire  that  all 
nationalities  should  be  represented  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  answered  by  the  haughty  insult,  “  that 
no  native  of  America  should  participate  in  go¬ 
vernment,  so  long  as  there  was  a  mule-driver  in 
La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  CastUe,  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency.”  This  contempt  proved 
more  effectual  than  tyranny,  and  the  struggle 
for  liberty  which  ensued,  after  .several  years  of 
warfare,  ended  in  the  complete  separation  of 
the  vice  royalty,  from  the  kingdom  of  Spain  in 
1822.  The  short  reign  of  Itnrbide  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  since 
which  period  her  history  has  not  been  one  of 
prosperity;  the  fatal  seeds  of  misrule  and  Span¬ 
ish  character  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be 
eradicated  easily  ;  conspiracies,  insurrections 
and  civil  disturbances  have  kept  the  land  in 
constant  misery  until  the  present  time,  when 
we  find  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Com¬ 
onfort,  who  has  the  means  to  work  out  her 
success  as  a  nation,  if  he  but  use  them ;  a 
difficult  task,  impossible  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  weak  or  timid  mind,  but  one  in  which  a 
resolute  energetic  man  would  achieve  success. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  at  the  inaugration 
of  President  Comonfort  may  be  bricfiy  sum¬ 
med  up  as  follows — The  population  consists 
of  four  general  classes. — The  Oaehupinet,  or 
Europeans,  principally  of  Spanish  blood,  the 
native  Indiatu,  the  OreoUe,  or  the  whites  of 
European  extraction,(the  dominant  class)  and 
the  MeOizoei,  and  other  mixed  races,  the  whole 
estimated  by  the  best  authorities  at  seven  mil¬ 
lions,  of  which  the  Indians  and  mixed  r^es 
embrace  four  millions,  the  whites  three  mil¬ 
lions. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Republic— 
Sonora,  Chihnauha  and  Cohahuila  are  inhabited 
principally  by  the  Indians,  descendants  of  the 
aborigines,  who  fied  from  Spanish  servitude  ; 
possessed  of  mines  of  known  richness  and 
of  vast  metallic  resources,  the  country  under 
energetic  enterprise  wonldbecome  of  incalciiln- 
ble  value,  but  at  present,  through  the  weakoens 
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of  the  gorwnmeot  wd  inertnees  of  the  people, 
it  ie  oniinproTed.  The  grMt  tropicel  weelth 
ofher  Boethern  prorinces,Yacfttui  and  Oaxaca, 
was  for  sometime  loet  bj  the  inability  of  an 
unstable  power  to  repress  the  exceeeee  of  the 
Indians,  who,  nnmerically  superior,'  avenged 
upon  the  whites  the  omelties  enacted  npon 
their  fathers.  Nor  were  the  central  states  in 
a  much  better  condition  with  mineral  wealth, 
fertile  plains  and  prodnctive  lands,  which  nn> 
der  cnltivation  would  make  it  the  Oarden  of 
America ;  the  desolating  results  of  continual 
warfkre,  prevented  anj  permanent  improve¬ 
ment.  The  baneful  influence  of  Spanish  and 
church  policy  was  grafted  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  Constitution  of  the  young  Re- 
pnblioi'^the  best  land  was  snfibred  to  aocn- 
mnlate  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  holders — 
the  institutions  tit  education  and  learning  were 
under  the  clergy,  and  neglected,  and  the 
church,  which  had  for  centuries  been  accumu¬ 
lating  vast  wealth,  was  permitted  to  retain 
it  free  from  taxation.  The  state  of  the  ne¬ 
glected  and  abused  In^an  and  mixed  races, 
was  shameful  in  the  extreme ;  to  such  moral 
degradation  had  they  fallen,  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  that  “an  Indian  hears  but 
through  his  back.”  The  deplorable  condition 
of  education  up  to  the  year  1842  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  statistics,  when  we  And  only 
80,128  (or  2  per  cent)  of  the  Indians,  Mesti- 
aoes,  Ac.,  and  607,620  (or  20  per  cent)  of  the 
white  population,  could  read  and  write;  de¬ 
ducting  the  usual  proportion  for  females, 
and  we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the 
mournful  picture  of  Mexico’s  inability  for 
self-government,  or  that  a  handful  of  ambi- 
bitious  men  intent  on  their  own  ends,  should 
blindly  lead  the  masses  to  civil  strife.  The 
true  solution  to  their  constant  pronuncia- 
mentos  and  frequent  changes  of  government  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wmt  cf  tiueation  %r1h  tht 
mm,  who  without  knowledge  of  a  political  or 
social  position,  gase  either  with  apathy  at  the 
quarrels  of  the  agitators,  or  mined  by  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  country,  seek  a  livingwith 
the  sword,  changing  from  leader  to  leader, 
with  as  little  feeling  as  the  mercenary  troops 
of  the  middle  ages,  until  at  last  they  have  be¬ 
come  known  more  as  a  nation  of  robbers  than 
as  inhabitants  of  a  fruitful  and  commercial 
land. 

The  question  naturally  occurs— what  then 
will  be  the  future  of  MexicoT  Is  die  to  fidl 
from  very  inability  for  self-government  into 
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the  l&nds  of  her  powerful  neighbor  at  the 
north,  or  will  the  self-sostaining  power  come 
from  within  7* 

Much  has  been  said  both  by  Enropean  and 
American  journals  in  regard  to  Preddent 
Gomonfort.  By  many  it  is  asserted  that  he  is 
of  too  easy  a  disposition ;  and  lacks  energy  of 
character  to  master  the  difficulties  of  his  po¬ 
sition  ;  but  if  we  study  the  changes  and  re¬ 
forms  which  have  taken  place  during  the  short 
period  of  two  years,  since  his  ascension  to 
rule,  we  will  find  they  display  sufficient  exe¬ 
cutive  power  and  political  forethought  to 
prognosticate  a  hopeful  future,  should  his  life 
be  iNTolonged.  The  first  act  of  public  impor¬ 
tance  from  him  was  a  law  forbidding- the 
church  community  to  hold  real  estate,  and 
permitting  the  tenants  to  become  proprietors 
in  fee  by  payment  of  a  certain  capitalization 
of  their  rent.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection— a  blow  strack  at  the  power  which 
had  long  fattened  npon  the  vitality  of  Mexico, 
and  prevented  ^her  growth  and  prosperity. 
The  magnitude  of  this  act  can  be  more  Justly 
estimated,  when  we  consider  that  by  the  first 
constitution,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
the  only  one  tolerated,  the  church  entitled  to 
valuable  monopolies  which  witii  its  vast  real 
estate,  made  the  yearly  income  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

This  renovation  will  not  only  place  in  the 
hands  of  government  a  handsome  revenue  by 
the  farming  out  of  the  lands  to  small  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  the  payment  of  taxes  npon  land  fw- 
merly  exempt,  but  also  encoorage  the  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition 
by  the  labor  of  husbandry.  By  the  people 
this  energetic  act  was  well  received ;  but  it 
aroused  the  fhll  wrath  of  the  Church,  whose 
power  has  since  been  exerted  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  only  in  revolutions  and  internal 
commotions  at  home,  but  by  foreign  broil» 
These  machinations  have  been  met  by  a  firm 
hand ;  the  claims  which  England  and  Spain 
presented  for  debts  at  the  commencement  of 
his  term  of  office  were  amicably  settled ;  the 
revolutionists  defeated ;  the  Jesuits  baniihed; 
and  the  accumulated  revenues  of  the  Church 
confiscated,  depriving  them  in  a  great  ipeasure 


•  Erwts  in  Mczieo  foUow  om  another  with  nieh  ra¬ 
pidity  and  ahisalar  ineonaistesey  mat  a  eonaet  ap- 
praataate  at  the  Aitore  fina  tbs  paet,  is  ahnoat  ia- 
pne^lik  ;  sren  beSsca  the  ink  is  dry  upon  the  papery 
sreBts  may  oeenr  which  render  a  spaenlatiTa  view  in¬ 
to  tbs  fhtnra,  a  past  arsat  et  a  iUea  sonelaaiaa. 
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of  means  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  eountiy. 
The  prompt  and  efficient  measures  with  which 
the  attempts  at  revolution  have  been  met,  and 
their  constant  sucoess,  have  induced  Vidauri, 
Alvarez,  and  other  celebrated  leaders,  to  send 
in  tbeir  adherence  to  the  Grovernnent,  whose 
position  has  become  so  much , stronger  as  to 
enable  Gomonfort  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians  in  Yucatan,  whom 
we  find  by  late  reports  have  been  driven  back. 
Preparations  for  subduing  those  of  the  north 
are  also  on  foot  These  energetic  steps  denote 
no  signs  of  weakness.  The  banishing  of  the 
revolutionary  chiefs  may  appear  faulty,  when 
we  consder  the  history  and  character  of  the 
Mexican  people  ;  but  while  we  confess  to  pre¬ 
fer  trial  and  punishment  by  a  military  tribu¬ 
nal  as  being  the  most  s^ieocietM  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  subsequent  trouble,  yet  it  has  been  ar¬ 
gued  with  some  force  that  the  execution  of 
turbulent  chieih  would  elevate  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace  to  nsartyrs,  and  give 
cause  for  the  cry  of  tyranny.  While  engaged 
in  thus  strengthening  the  reins  of  power,  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  has  not  been  neglected. 
The  Bide  of  corporation  pri^rty  ;  the  highly 
important  invitation  to  settlers  and  artisans 
from  abroad  to  immigrate  under  liberal  ad¬ 
vantages;  the  encouragement  extended  to 
manufacturers ;  the  opening  and  exploration 
of  mines  under  foreign  patronage ;  the  grant 
for  a  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Memco,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Pacific,  will  infuse  new 
spirit  in  the  prosperity  of  the  natiqn.  Suffi¬ 
cient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  ns  from 
abroad  to  perceive  the  beneficial  results  of 
them,  but  the  better-educated  Mexicans  are 
keenly  alive  to  these  advantages.  To  perfect 
his  plans,  Comonfort  needed  power,  and  he  has 
obtained  it.  On  the  2d  December  last,  ho  was 
inaugurated  Dictator,  ,with  extraordinary 
powers.  On  the  17  th,  finding  Congress,  under 
the  new  Constitution,  indUposed  actively  to 
secoad  him,  by  a  well-direeted  amp  d’  tUU 
it  was  diqiersed  and  the  Constitution  annulled, 
at  the  same  time  a  ^oclamation  issued,  prom¬ 
ising  to  convene  a  Congress  in  three  months  to 
form  a  Constitutioa  that  shonid  be  acceptable 
to  the  people:  ip  the  meanwlule  the  power  ia 
concentrated  in^e  President’s  hands,  afford¬ 
ing  him  absolute  rule,  and  consequently  means 
to  place  the  country  in  an  active  state  of  de¬ 
fense  against  an  attack  from  the  Spaniarda 
The  present  indications  are,  that  the  movement 
will  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  better 


portion  ot  the  nation.  Indeed  the  threatening 
state  of  -  ^^aaish  afEidrg  caused  it  to  be  one  of 
necessity. 

The  banished  traitor,  Santa  Anna,  by  aid  of 
his  emissaries,  has  been  raising  the  monarchical 
cry  within  the  country  in  the  hopes  of  being 
himself  placed  in  power,  and  has  also  endea¬ 
vored  to  I  persuade  the  Court  of  Madrid,  that 
Mexico,  tired  of  a  weak  republic,  ia  ripe  to  be 
come  a  dependent  monarchy  closely  allied  to 
Spain,  and  that  a  plausible  pretext  being 
found  to  plant  the  Castilian  flag  upon  Mexican 
soil,  it  would  be  uoaulmously  supported  by  a 
rally  of  the  people  to  Us  protecting  folds. 
Spanish  pride  and  the  policy  (as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  endeavored  to  show)  of  the  Court  have 
not  been  proof  against  this  false  flattery ;  nor 
has  a  pretence  been  found  wanting  to  raise  the 
cry  of  war. 

The  Spanish  Convention  of  1824  left  unset¬ 
tled  many  claims  which,  at  this  time  were  in 
train  of  settlement,  ,when  in  a  popular  tumult  at 
San  Yincente  five  Spanish  subjects  were  killed. 
The  Spanish  (Thargd  immediately  claimed  the 
arrest  and  execution  within  eight  days  of  the 
assassins.  To  coiiq)ly  with  this  request  was 
impossible ;  but  the  authorities  ordered  that 
proper  investigation  should  be  made,  and 
the  offenders,  if  found  guilty,  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Upon  receiving  this  reply  to  his  hasty 
and  insolent  demand,  Senor  Sorcla  demanded 
his  passports.  The  aflair  has  been  in  di¬ 
plomatic  management  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  and  the  Cabinet  at  Madrid,  leaning 
towards  the  fascinating  hope  held  out  by  San¬ 
ta  Anna,  and  to  silence  the  cry  of  reform, 
have  sent  troops  and  stores  to  Cuba  to  aid  in  a 
demonstration  against  the  Mexican  coast, 
which  has  been  organizing  for  some  time  past 
at  Havana,  but  is  held  back  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  England  and  France. 

Harassed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  revolution¬ 
ists,  Comonfort’s  preparations  for  a  defense,  as 
far  as  they  are  publicly  known,  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  as  yet  to  commisriouiug  the  former  rebel 
Yidaurri,  to  raise  troops,  and  to  the  negociat- 
ing  of  a  new  loan,  based  upon  the  security  of 
the  customs.  What  measures  he  may  take 
now  that  he  is  poeaessad  of  absolute  power,  is 
unknown,  but  may  be  surmised. 

Such  being  the  present  agpept  of  the  dispute, 
before  proceeding  to  note  the  influence  it. will 
probably  exert  upon  our  foreign  relations,  let 
|u  refer. to  the  relative  atrepgtb  of  the  Mexioan 
aod  Spanish  nations,  tbeir  war  reBourcea,  the 
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morale  and  oompoeition  oi  their  troope,  and  the 
military  policy  which  they  would  probably 
pursue  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  pay-roll  of  the  Mexican  arms  uumbers : 
Inlhntry  of  the  line,  110  bat- 


^  taliona .  <3,698 

Cavalry,  including  Cbaseeurs 

and  CarlHneerB. .  21,270 

Artillery,  23  brigades,  (812 

guns) .  9,300 

To  which  add 

Infantry  of  reserve,  46  battal- 

iona .  29,420 

Gendarmerie .  10,405 


And  we  have  a  total  force  in  Spain  of  132,993 
Chlonial  Foret  m  OdM,  aefcmve  of  Cml 
Guard : 

Infantry,  16  battalions,  17,628 

Cavalry .  1,793 

Artillery  and  Engin’rs,  1 ,637 

21,063 

Total  Military  Force,  164,046 
Navy. 

20  steamers,  4  Ships-of-Line, 

6  Frigates,  150  other  ves¬ 


sels,  mounting  1,453  guns, 

and  manned  by .  24,548 

Cuban  Naval  Force. 

26  vessels,  including  Coast 

Guard,  219  guna .  3,120 

Naval  Force,  (1672  gtms,)  32,668  men. 


With  every  allowance  being  made  for  the 
exaggeration  of  Spanish  statistics  and  commis¬ 
sariat  frauds,  a  large  and  powerful  force  re¬ 
mains,  which  if  well  disciplined  would  present 
as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope  can  furnish.  The  Spanish  soldier,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  is  patient,  brave  and  teachable. 
In  the  Peninsular  War,  where  badly  (^Bcered, 
and  destitute  of  every  necessity  which  a  see¬ 
dier  has  a  right  to  demand  of  his  government, 
they  displayed  such  patience  in  suffering  and 
defeat  as  to  command  the  eulogies  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  attributed  their  constant  misfortunes 
in  the  field  to  the  neglect  of  the  Cortes,  lack 
of  discipline,  and  incapacity  of  tbe  officers.  A 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  Portuguese  troope,  who  under  the  oom- 
nMnd  and  training  of  BritiA  officers,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  were  able  success¬ 


fully  to  with  FMnch  valor.  The  physi¬ 
cal  power  of  the  Castilian  being  notoriously 
superior  to  the  Portuguese,  it  is  not  asserting 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  bravery  and  stcadi- 
neee  which  formed  the  chief  glory  of  the  infan¬ 
try  of  Charles  V.,  may,  under  propitious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  found  in  their  descendants. 

The  discipline  since  the  Carlist  war  has  been 
somewhat  improy^,  although  it  is  very  far 
behind  that  of  other  European,  or  United 
States  troops,  and  the  army  would  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  meeting  these  on  equal  terms. '  The 
same  wretched  system  of  officering  is  pursued 
as  was  years  ago ;  the  commissariat  and  staff 
departments  are  in  a  state  of  gross  ignmance 
of  their  duties,  military  education  being  very 
much  neglected,  and  the  only  genuine  improve¬ 
ment  which  may  be  found  is  in  the  artillery, 
which  of  late  years  has  bad  some  attention  de¬ 
voted  to  it  Their  field  batteries,  consisting 
of  4,  8  and  12  pounders,  ar«  well  horsed, 
trained,  and  not  as  much  encumbered  as  are 
some  others. 

Taking  tbe  Spanish  army  on  the  whole,  and 
operating  on  tbe  Coast  of  Cuba  or  Mexico,  it 
could  not  be  depended  upon  if  met  in  the  field 
by  a  Mexican  force,  in  which  was  infused  suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  to  give  it 
steadiness.  Its  whole  organization  forbids  the 
expecting  of  decisive  and  successful  operations, 
unless  a  thorough  reform  is  instituted,  which 
oannot  take  place  in  time  to  effect  tbe  inue  of 
any  present  war,  nor  have  the  officers  the  ne¬ 
cessary  skill  to  conduct  the  difficult  operation 
of  a  descent  upon  Mexico  with  success,  unless 
through  gross  or  criminal  neglect  of  their  op¬ 
ponents. 

Bad  as  is  the  condition  of  her  military  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  naval  department  is  in  a  still 
more  deplorable  state.  With  the  exception  of 
some  little  activity  which  the  present  difficul¬ 
ty  has  called  forth,  the  ship  yards  and  vessels 
of  Spain  are  in  a  shamefully  neglected  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  signs  of  decay  are  so  openly  evident 
as  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  strangers  little 
accustomed  to  notice  these  symptoms  of  na¬ 
tional  weaknesa  The  flag  that  once  swept 
all  the  known  seas  is  seldom  seen  upon  the 
ocean,  and  in  her  naval  docks,  rotting  from 
disuse  and  negligence,  are  the  vessels,  which, 
were  we  to  believe  the  official  budget,  would 
form  a  navy  capable  of  protecting  her  colonial 
poseeesiona  As  it  is,  although  the  Spanish 
coast,  from  its  remoteness,  is  safe  from  the  in¬ 
sult  of  the  non-maratime  power  of  Mexico, 
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yet  her  oommeree  ia  totally  defenoeleei  from 
letter!  of  marque  which  that  power  might 
grant 

In  1860,  the  army  of  Mexieo  in  pay  of  the 
Central  Government,  numbered  aa  follows: 


Infantry  of  the  line . 3632 

Cavalry . 1007 

ArUllery . 668 

Engineers  and  Sappers . 303 

Military  Stations . 1282 

National  Guard . 1296 

•  ‘  Offioers . 620 

•  Total . 9197 


This  small  force  has  lately  been  increased,  and 
probably  numbers  16,000,  to  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  20,000  which  Congress  ordered  to  be 
raised,  to  repel  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  we  find 
a  force  of  35,000.  The  new  levies,  whose  or¬ 
ganization  under  Vidanrri  and  Comonfort  is  in 
active  prepaftition,  from  former  experience  in 
the  civil  disturbances,  are  almost  aa  efficient  for 
operations  of  defense  and  in  the  field  as  the 
regular  troops,  and  although  the  latter  have 
never  sustained  even  an  average  fair  reputa¬ 
tion,  yet  perhaps  too  great  a  contempt  has 
been  formed  of  them,  arising  from  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  driven  firom  their  strong* 
holds  by  American  troopa  It  should,  howev¬ 
er,  be  taken  into  consideration  that  they  had 
to  contend  against  Northern  energy  and 
strength,  and  a  united  and  organized  body, 
led  by  skillful  and  scientific  officers ;  while  in 
their  own  ranks  no  unanimity  existed,  nor 
could  any  solidity  be  expected  from  troops 
whose  officers  were  engaged  in  constant  and 
shameful  quarrels,  which  would  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  success  and  military  conduct  of 
any  soldiers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  known  mil¬ 
itary  maxim,  well  established  by  events  in  his¬ 
tory,  that,  unless  a  soldier  can  depend  upon 
his  officer,  the  officer  cannot  depend  upon  him. 
The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  easy  conquest 
of  the  Spanish  Penisula  by  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon,  effected  the  brilliant  and  triumphal 
entrance  of  Scott  into  the  City  of  Mexico, 
discipline  and  skill  backed  by  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  war  department  at  home  on  the  one  side, 
against  quarrelsome  and  inefficient  leaders  of 
an  undisciplined  mass.  Poor  and  ineffectual 
as  was  the  Mexican  defense  of  1846  and  1847, 
it  compares  favorably  in  a  military  point  of 
view  with  that  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  army 
in  1807  against  Napoleon.  Nor  is  the  Mexican 
soldier  in  himself  so  contemptible  a  Jbe,  al¬ 


though  from  the  want  of  proper  training  and 
an  de  carp  easily  panic-struck  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  steadiness,  yet  individually  he  is 
brave,  enduring,  and  poeseeeed  of  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  if  properly  directed  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  important  results.  During  the  war 
with  the  United  States,  individual  bravery  was 
not  found  wanting  in  the  Mexican,  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  cowardice  in  action,  of  which  they 
have  so  often  been  accused,  was  almost  inva¬ 
riably  set  by  their  officers,  whose  disgraceful 
conduct  ruined  thoee  whom  they  should  have 
encouraged  by  example.*  Most  of  the  infan¬ 
try  are  skillful  marksmen,  making  admirable 
guerrillas,  but  under  their  present  formation 
greatly  in  want  of  that  steadiness,  which  dis¬ 
cipline  and  confidence  in  their  officers  can 
alone  give.  The  character  of  the  Mexican  in¬ 
fantry  officer  and  his  incapacity  for  command 
were  often  exemplified  during  the  late  war, 
but  we  may  instance  it  in  the  attack  upon  the 
defenses  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  driving  the 
Mexicans  from  the  aqueducts  and  causeways 
the  Americans  loet  heavily,  until  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  drawing  the  fire  of  the  Mexican 
sharp-shooters  before  leaving  the  shelter  al¬ 
ready  won,  and  then  dashing  forward  to  the 
next  with  the  usual  wild  yells ;  no  fire  having 
been  reserved,  and  not  possessing  courage  to 
meet  the  shock,  the  Mexicans  would  retreat 
hastily  to  the  further  defenses.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  officers  who  could  thus  suffer  a 
sharp  and  valuable  fire  to  be  uselessly  wasted 
and  their  men  to  be  driven  from  weli  protected 
works  by  a  cry  t 

The  cavalry  are  naturally  bold  riders,  con- 
risting  principally  of  lancers,  the  elite  of  the 
Mexican  troops ;  many  of  their  charges  during 
the  war  were  gallant  but  unskillful  and  use¬ 
less  attempts.  The  corps  which  has  been 
mostly  neglected  Is  the  artillery;  but  this 
must  lately  have  received  particular  atten¬ 
tion,  as  in  February,  1867,  we  find  President 
Comonfort  before  Puebla,  at  the  head  of  12,000 
troops  and  a  very  respectable  nege  and  field 
train  of  48  pieces  of  artillery. 

Though  laboring  under  many  disadvantages, 
the  Mexican  army  has  improved,  and  with  a 
firm  energetic  head  would  in  a  short  time  be¬ 
come  sufficiently  able  to  prevent  a  permanent 

*  A  Mexican  gentleman,  in  eonrenation  with  the 
writer,  at  the  eloM  of  the  war,  obierred,  “  there  ie  thii 
diSerenoe  between  rour  offloen  and  ouri — the  one  mj 
‘Come  on  boje,’  the  other,  'Go  on.’  Tour  General 
Beott  soon  took  oor  eitj  (Vera  Cruz)  beoanee  we  wen 
divided  ;  but  againat  the  Fnnoh,  and  united,  we  fare 
the  Prinee  de  Joinrille  some  trouble.” 
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ooonpnUon  of  the  territory  by  any  force  which 
Uie  Cabinet  of  Madrid  could  send  against  it ; 
for,  notwithstanding  Santa  Anna’s  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  the  Spanish  interest  finds  bat  lit* 
tie  response  in  Mexico,  and  a  war  with  that 
power  would  do  much  in  uniting  all  parties 
and  strengthening  the  power  of  Comonfort. 
With  the  army,  consisting  of  Creoles  and 
mixed  races,  who  have  a  bitter  animosity 
against  th?  Spaniards,  it  would  be  popular. 

We  have  been  particular  in  giving  accurate¬ 
ly  the  relative  disposition  and  strength  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mexican  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that,  with  their  present  organisa¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  fat  a 
mall  but  tded  body  of  troop*,  properly  tqu^pped 
and  qffteertd,  to  exert  a  controlling  tt^fiuenee  in  th* 
druggl*.  If  war  ensues  between  these  powers, 
the  straggle  must  of  necesrity  take  place  ei¬ 
ther  in  Mexico  or  Cuba.  Should  it  commence 
on  the  Mexican  shores,  it  would  be  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  tbi*  body  of  mm  to  roll  the  tide  of  war  back  to 
th*  eoeut  (f  Cuba.  Our  proximity  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Republic  cannot  fail  to  involve  us  as  a 
nation,  or  our  citizens  as  individuals,  in  aiding 
her.  Where  the  blow  will  probably  be  struck, 
we  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out. 

To  conduct  with  success  an  expedition 
against  a  foreign  power,  at  a  distance  of  four 
thousand  miles,  is  an  expensive  enterprise,  re¬ 
quiring  ample  resources,  vast  prepcutttion  and 
skillful  management.  The  ditBculties  attend¬ 
ing  a  descent  upon  a  hostile  shore,  since  the 
introduction  of  artillery  are  so  great  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  met  with  so  many  unexpected  ob¬ 
stacles,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  considered  by 
military  authorities  the  most  complicated  of 
enterprises,  and  one  not  to  be  ventured  upon 
without  means  commensurate  with  the  object 
to  be  obtained. 

The  question  of  succession  to  the  throne 
being  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  the  enthusiasm  attend¬ 
ing  the  event,  together  with  the  present  po¬ 
pularity  of  a  Mexican  war,  would  enable  the 
Spanish  Court  to  form  from  her  standing 
army,  and  the  new  levies  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 
an  invading  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  if 
the  necessary  transports  and  money  couid  be 
collected  to  embark  and  equip  this  large  num¬ 
ber,  with  the  requisite  artillery,  munitions  of 
war  and  stores. 

In  1807  England  with  her  commercial  credit 
and  extensive  navy,  encountered  difficulty  in 
transporting  in  a  diort  voyage  of  a  few  hun¬ 


dred  miles,  to  the  friendly  diores  of  Portngal, 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  impoverished  na¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  burdened  by  a  debt  of  seven 
hundred  millions,  with  a  revenue  insufficient 
for  the  expenses  of  government,  and  iil  sup¬ 
plied  with  materials  and  depots,  cannot  equip 
and  convey  to  the  Western  Continent,  a  force 
which  wouid  tax  the  resources,  experience  and 
skill  of  England  herself. 

Possessed  of  an  admirable  base  of  operations 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  as  a  rendezvous  at 
which,  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  her  op¬ 
ponent,  to  assemble  her  forces  and  organize 
the  expedition,  let  us  admit  that  Spain,  in  the 
expectation  that  a  bold  eot^p-deenain  from  a 
respectable  force  and  assistance  from  Santa 
Anna’s  adherents  would  place  Mexico  under 
her  dominion,  is  enabled  by  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions,  forced  loans  (and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  being  partially  overcome  by  em¬ 
barking  in  separate  divisions,)  to  concentrate 
at  Havana  thirty  thousand  men  prepared  to 
take  the  fieid,  and  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  her  strength  would  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  Most  of  the  vessels  and  men-<^- 
war  used  in  the  tranq>ortation  of  her  troops, 
must  of  necessity  remain  at  Cuba  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  expedition.  This  would  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  Spain 
of  embarking  re-inforcements,  and  the  inabiiity 
of  the  nation  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  an  expensive  war  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  sending  any  consideraUe  addi¬ 
tional  aid,  should  a  disastrous  defeat  attend 
her  arms  on  the  Mexican  coast  and  lay  Cuba 
open  to  retaliation.  In  this  case,  the  war  on 
the  Spanish  side,  without  fiweign  aid,  would 
in  a  great  measure  be  confined  to  the  force  as¬ 
sembled  in  that  Island.  With  Santa  Anna  and 
the  church  party  in  th^  favor,  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  troops  at  Havana,  and  an  advanced  di¬ 
vision  of  ten  thousand  re-embarked  and  ready 
for  a  descent  upon  the  Mexican  Republic,  let 
ns  see  what  avenues  or  prospects  of  success 
would  be  open  to  Spain.  Possessed  of  no  nor 
val  strength,  Mexico  is  defended  on  her  east¬ 
ern  coast  by  the  nature  of  its  shores.  Its 
sandy  soil  and  the  great  Atlantic  current, 
which  sweeps  along  the  coast  from  Yucatan 
to  Texas,  cause  rapidly  formed  and  shifting 
barriers  of  sand  and  bars,  which  for  nearly 
the  whole  distance  present  iasurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  safe  debariution  of  the  invader. 
The  prevalence  of  high  winds,  and  the 
rapid  earreat  render  appreaehea  to  the 
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land  at  times  exceedingly  dllBeuit,  while  the 
few  harbors  which  exist,  arc  insecurely  shel¬ 
tered,  affording  poor  anchorage,  and  defleient 
in  depth  of  water. 

To  conduct  with  success  a  debarkation,  it  is 
highly  important  to  choose  an  anchorage 
where  it  can  be  done  simultaneously  and  se¬ 
curely  ;  for  if  the  sea  is  rough,  much  will  be 
hazarded  in  landing  the  troops ;  it  was  only 
under  the  most  skillfhl  management  and  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  that  the  expeditionary 
fwce  against  Vera  Cruz  under  General  Scott, 
eObcted  a  landing  at  a  short  distance  from 
that  city;  the  successful  bombardment  of 
which,  placed  in  his  hands  a  basis  and  point 
of  support  for  further  operations.  But  the 
success  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  skill  of  the  American  army  and 
navy,  could  not  be  expected  to  await  a  Span¬ 
ish  expedition,  nor  is  it  probable  its  strength 
would  be  tried  against  the  fortiOcation  of 
Vera  Cruz,  unless  well  assured  of  asristance 
iVom  within ;  that  such  assistance  will  not  be 
extended  must  be  the  care  of  the  dictator. 
The  only  points  which  invite  attack  on  the 
Mexican  coast,  are  Campeche,  Alvarado,  and 
Tampico.  The  towns  of  Tuspan,  Tobasco  and 
others  can  (as  they  were  during  the  late  war,) 
be  bombarded,  but  none  of  them  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  occupied. 

Oan^Mche,  situated  within  fbur  days’  sail  of 
Havana,  affbrds  a  favorable  landing,  but  from 
the  desolated  nature  of  Yucatan  and  its  re¬ 
moteness  from  Mexico,  would  not  eflibct  the 
objects  of  the  demonstration.  Alvarado,  forty 
miles  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  a  dock¬ 
yard,  and  also  a  harbor,  partially  protected 
by  the  lagoon.  In  which  vessels  drawing 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  of  water  can  find  shel¬ 
ter.  This  would  be  a  favorable  point  for  de¬ 
barking,  as  the  tongue  of  land  could  be  forti¬ 
fied,  and  a  base  of  operations  establiriied, 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Catholic  city 
of  La  Puebla,  and  thus  be  very  favorably 
situated  to  protect  and  assist  any  rising 
which  that  city  might  make  in  behalf  of  Santa 
Anna  and  the  church.  The  military  value  of 
the  place,  depends,  however,  very  much  upon 
the  plan  of  campdgn  and  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Vera  Cruz.  Should  it  be  proposed  to 
march  upon  that  city,  after  having  properly 
secured  Alvarado,  it  would  be  desirable  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  landing  there,  but  should  it  be  occupied 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  La  Pnehla,  trough  San  Juan,  Cor¬ 


dova  and  Orizaba,  leaving  the  fortified  city  of 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invading 
forces,  and  endangering  its  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  it  would  probably  result  in  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  Spaniards ;  unless  they  were 
strongly  supported  by  the  inhabitants.  For  a 
force  of  insufficient  strength  to  undertake  the 
immediate  investment  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico 
appears  the  best  point  to  attempt  a  Itmding ; 
situated  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Vera 
Cruz,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  less  unheal¬ 
thy  than  the  other  eastern  ports  of  Mexico, 
but  its  harbor  is  not  a  secure  one,  and  admits 
only  vessels  of  a  light  draught.  It  is  of  great 
strategic  value  to  an  army  designing  to  march 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  making  a  demonstration  in  behalf  of 
adherents  to  its  cause.  Having  protected 
Tampico  as  a  place  of  support,  the  Spanish 
force  would  have  three  points  of  operation  be¬ 
fore  it.  One,  along  the  line  of  the  River 
Tampico,  upon  the  town  and  depot  San  Luis 
Potoei,  situated  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
west ;  there  are  few  points  of  strength  upon 
this  line  of  march  except  at  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town. 
The  second,  a  march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico, 
(two  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  south 
west,)  through  the  broad  valley  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  to  Ixmiquilpan.  This  route  is  a  gra¬ 
dual  ascent  to  the  high  table  lands,  presenting 
but  few  difficulties  to  the  invaders,  who  could 
advance  within  ninety  miles  of  the  capital, 
without  encountering  many  natural  obstacles. 
The  third,  southward  along  the  coast,  or  suffi¬ 
ciently  inland  to  escape  the  pestilential  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  Uirrm  ealiaUet  occupying  Tus- 
nau  and  other  harbors  until  the  arrival  (ff  re¬ 
enforcements  would  enable  it  to  attack  Vera 
Graz  or  penetrate  by  the  shortest  inland  route 
to  Mexico. 

Although  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
Spanish  force  would  be  able  to  effect  a  landing 
on  tile  Mexican  coast,  yet  we  will  admit  the 
supposition,  that  through  treachery  or  good 
fortune,  they  succeed  in  obtaining  possession 
of  Tampico  and  Alvarado,  without  serious  loss, 
and  having  secured  a  firm  foothold,  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  reinforcements  firom  Cuba  are  prepar¬ 
ed  to  take  the  field  against  the  Mexicans  with 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  sneh  an  event  by  Oommonfort  is  one 
of  boldness  and  rimplioity>  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  would  be  active  and 
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united  in  their  efforts  to  repel  the  enemy ;  yet 
the  partisans  of  Spsdn.and  Ihe  Church  would  • 
cause  some  trou'ble,  and  to  defeat  both  forei^ 
and  domeetio  foes,  he  would  need  military  aid 
and  money.  Both  can  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  by  the  magical  {Mue-word  of 
Unha 

The  firmly  expressed  sentiments  of  the  Pre- 
!<{dent  in  regard  to  our  Spanidi  relations, 
which  we  have  transcribed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  denote  a  determination  on  the  pari  of 
government  to  permit  no  further  infringe- 
tuents  upon  treaties  by  Spain,  and  there  ean 
be  but  little  doubt  that  an  invasion  of  Mexico, 
would  be  couMdered  by  the  United  States  as 
a  cutM  Mil,  or  at  least  an  event  calling  for  ac¬ 
tive  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  latter  coun¬ 
try.  Although  there  is  great  probability  of' 
this  leading  to  a  complication  of  the  aflUr  with 
England,  yet  it  is  our  purpose  at  the  present 
moment,  only  to  show  that  the  assistance 
which  Mexico  would  require  can  be  given  by' 


individnal  citizens  of  this  country  without  the 
iaterposition^nf  goyemmeah  - 
The  first  steps  which, would  probably  be 
taken  by  the  Dictator,  would  be  the  granting 
of  letters  of  marque  to  privateersmen  under 
the  Mexican  fiag.  This  would  effect  in  a  short 
time  great  damage  upon  Spanish  commerce, 
and  at  the  same  time  intercept  reinforcements 
and  stores  between  the  Mexican  coast  and  Cu¬ 
ba  or  Spain.  The  plan  of  the'  campaign  being 
ohnounced  as  first  to  repel  the  invaders  and 
then  to  seize  Cuba  by  way  of  retaliation,  and 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  would  cause 
the  call  for  military  aid  from  this  country,  to 
be  well  responded  to — while  a  loan  based  upon 
the  secnrlty  of  the  Island,  tndoned  and  guartm- 
teei  by  the  muster  rolls  of  ten  thousand  Amer¬ 
ican  volunteers,  would  be  negotiable  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  we  will  unfold  in  our 
next 
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LINES  TO  ESTELLE. 

BY  ALABSWA. 

r  Wander  in  a  far-oir  land, 

I  dwell  beneath  a  distant  dey ;  > 

'A  stranger’s  grasp  is  on  my  hand, 

Atid  only  itrangeia  hear  my  sif^ 

Between  me  and  thy  home  death  roll 
A  sea  as  fathomless  and  deep 
As  is  the  love,  which  in  my  soul, 

A  holy,  silent  thing,  I  keep. 

The  words'  which  fall  upon  my  ear 
Are  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue ; ' 

The  songs  that  I  hare  loved  to  hear 
In  unknown  minstrelsy  ate  sang ;  ■ 

And  eyea  as  bright  as  over  shone 
Upon  a  lover’s  favored  form, 

Are  kindly  turned  on  me  alone, 

As  though  they  thought  their  glance  could  warm. 

Bat|  aht  they  little  know  the  spell  ,  ^ 

'Which  thy  fond  love  has  round  me  thrown— 

They  little  dream  my  heart,  Estelle, 

Treasures  no  image  but  thine  own. 

It  may  be  years  of  pain  and  ruth 
Eie  we  can  meet  again,  Estelle— 

Tet  will  I  never  doubt  thy  truth — 

I  know  thy  noble  heart  too  welL 


Mobu.k.  January,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  TV 

Bddgi  Stawoo. 

Dimitri  descended  again  to  Athena,  the 
monk  remounted  to  his  bees,  and  our  new 
masters  urged  us  forward  in  a  footpath  which 
led  to  the  camp  of  their  king.  Mrs.  Simons 
made  a  declaration  of  independence  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other.  The  bri¬ 
gands  threatened  to  carry  her  in  their  arms ; 
she  declared  that  she  would  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  carried  by  them.  But  her  daughter  re¬ 
stored  her  to  a  more  tractable  state  of  mind 
by  leading  her  to  hope  that  she  would  find  the 
table  set  and  could  breakfast  with  Hadgi  Stav- 
ros.  Mary  Ann  was  more  surprised  than  fright¬ 
ened.  The  subaltern  brigands  who  had  just 
stopped  us  had  given  proofs  of  a  kind  of  cour¬ 
tesy  ;  they  had  seut;hed  uo  one,  and  they  had 
kept  their  hands  off  their  prisoneia  Instead 
of  despoiling  us,  they  had  requested  us  to  de¬ 
spoil  ourselves ;  they  had  not  noticed  that  the 
ladies  wore  gold  ear-rings,  and  they  had  not 
even  invited  them  to  take  off  their  gloves. 
We  were  therefore  very  far  from  those  high¬ 
waymen  of  France.  Sp«dn  and  Italy,  who  cut 
off  a  finger  to  obtain  a  ring,  and  tear  the  lobe 
of  an  ear  to  take  out  a  pearl  or  a  diamond. 
All  the  evils  with  which  we  were  menaced  re¬ 
solved  themselves  into  the  payment  of  a  ran 
som :  it  was  even  probable  that  we  might  be 
set  free  without  it  How  could  it  be  supposed 
that  Hadgi  Stavros  would  retain  us  with  im¬ 
punity  at  five  leagues  from  the  capital,  the 
court,  the  Grecian  army,  a  battalion  of  His 
Biitannic  Majesty,  and  an  English  guard-ship. 
Thus  reasoned  Mary  Ann.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  involuntarily  of  the  story  of  the  little 
girls  of  Mistra,  and  felt  myself  overtaken  by 
sadness.  I  feared  that  Mrs.  Simons,  by  her 
patriotic  obstinacy,  would  expose  her  daughter 
to  some  great  danger,  and  resolved  to  enlight¬ 
en  her  as  soon  as  possible  in  respect  to  her  sit¬ 
uation.  We  walked  one  by  one  in  a  narrow 
foot-path,  separated  from  each  other  by  our 
wild  traveling  companiona  The  route  seemed 
to  me  interminable,  and  I  asked  more  tba  tnen 


times  if  we  were  not  almost  at  the  end  of  our 
journey.  The  landscape  was  frightful;  the 
naked  rock  scarcely  gave  space  in  its  crevices 
for  the  little  clumps  of  evergreen  or  the  tufts 
of  thorny  thyme  which  clung  to  our  legs. 
The  victorious  brigands  manifested  no  joy, 
and  their  triumphal  march  resembled  a  funeral 
procession.  They  smoked  in  silence  cigars  as 
large  as  one’s  finger.  No  one  talked  with  his 
neiguooi ,  ..  -.2.0  .-  iLp.ntedfrom  time  to 
time  a  sort  of  snuffling  melody.  These  people 
are  as  lugubrious  as  a  ruin. 

About  eleven  o’clock  a  fierce  barking  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  the  neighborhood  of  the  camp. 
Ten  or  twelve  enormous  dogs,  as  large  as 
calves  and  as  woolly  as  sheep,  sprang  upon 
us,  showing  all  their  teeth.  Our  protectors 
received  them  by  pelting  them  with  stones, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  hostilities, 
peace  was  declared.  These  inhospitable  mon¬ 
sters  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  King  of  the 
Mountaina  They  scent  the  gendarmes  as  the 
dogs  of  the  smugglers  scent  the  custom  house 
offlcers.  But  this  is  not  all :  their  zeal  is  so 
great  that  they  devour  from  time  to  time  an 
inoffensive  shepherd,  a  bewildered  traveler,  or 
even  a  companion  of  Hadgi  Stavros.  The 
king  feeds  them  as  the  old  sultans  support 
their  janizaries,  with  the  perpetual  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  devoured  by  them. 

The  camp  of  the  king  was  a  plateau,  cover¬ 
ing  some  seven  or  eight  metres.  I  sought 
there  in  vain  for  the  tents  of  our  conquerors. 
The  brigands  are  not  sybarites,  and  they  sleep 
in  the  open  air  on  the  30th  of  April.  I  neither 
saw  spoils  heaped  up,  treasures  displayed,  or 
anything  else  that  one  might  hope  to  find  at 
the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Had¬ 
gi  Stavros  charges  himself  with  selling  the 
booty,  and  each  man  receives  his  pay  in  mon¬ 
ey  and  usee  it  according  to  his  fancy.  Some 
make  investments  in  commerce,  others  take 
mortgages  on  houses  in  Athens,  and  other 
purchase  estates  in  their  villages;  no  one 
squanders  the  iwoceeds  of  the  robberies. 

Our  arrival  interrupted  the  breakfast  of  twen- 
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tj-flre  or  thirty  men,  who  ran  to  meet  ne  with 
their  bread  and  cheese.  The  chief  feeds  his 
soldiers ;  he  distributes  to  them  every  day  a 
ration  of  bread,  oil,  wine,  cheese,  caviar,  pi¬ 
mento,  bitter  olives,  and  meat  when  the  church 
permits.  Those  gourmands  who  wish  for  mai- 
lowa  or  other  herbs,  are  at  liberty  to  gather 
these  didnties  in  the  mountain.  The  brigands, 
like  the  rest  of  the  people,  rarely  light  a  fire 
for  their  repast ;  they  eat  cold  meats  and  raw 
vegetables.  I  remarked  that  all  those  who 
were  gathered  round  us  religiously  observed 
the  law  of  abstinence.  We  were  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Ascension,  and  these  brave  men,  the 
most  innocent  of  whom  had  at  least  one  man 
upon  his  conscience,  would  not  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  charge  their  stomachs  with  the  leg  of  a 
chicken.  To  stop  two  Englishwomen  at  the 
end  of  their  muskets  seemed  to  them  an  insig¬ 
nificant  pecadillo;  Mrs.  Simona  had  sinned 
much  more  graveiy  by  eating  lamb  on  Ascen¬ 
sion  Wednesday. 

The  men  of  our  escort  fully  gratified  the 
onrioaity  of  their  comrades.  They  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  questions,  and  they  replied  to 
all  of  them.  They  displayed  the  booty  which 
they  had  gained,  and  my  silver  watch  obtained 
another  success  which  fiattered  my  seif-iove. 
The  gold  flacon  of  Mary  Ann  was  even  less 
remarked.  In  this  first  interview,  the  public 
consideration  feli  upon  my  watch,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  it  was  reflected  back  upon  its  owner. 
In  the  eyes  of  these  simple  men,  the  possessor 
of  so  valuable  an  article  could  not  be  less  than 
a  milord.  None  of  them  made  a  show  of  treat¬ 
ing  us  as  if  in  a  conquered  country.  They 
knew  that  we  were  in  their  hands,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  would  exchange  us  for  a 
oertidn  number  of  gold  pieces ;  but  they  did 
not  think  of  taking  advantage  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  to  maltreat  us  or  to  show  us  a  want  of 
respect  Good  sense,  that  imperishable  genius 
of  the  Greek  nation,  showed  them  in  ns  the 
representatives  of  a  different,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  a  superior  race.  Yictorions  barbar¬ 
ism  rendered  a  secret  homage  to  vanquished 
civilization.  Several  of  them  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  European  costume.  These  walked 
around  us  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  around  the  Spaniards  of  Columbua 
They  furtively  felt  the  cloth  of  my  paletot  in 
order  to  know  of  what  stuff  it  was  made.  They 
would  have  liked  to  have  taken  off  all  my 
oloddng  to  examine  it  in  detaiL  Perhaps  they 
would  not  even  have  been  sorry  to  have  bro¬ 


ken  me  into  two  or  three  pieces  in  order  to 
study  the  interior  structure  of  a  milord ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  not  have  done  it 
without  apologizing,  and  asking  my  pardon  for 
so  great  a  liberty. 

Mrs.  Simons  was  not  long  in  losing  pa¬ 
tience  ;  she  grew  tired  of  being  examined  so 
closely  by  these  cheese  eaters,  who  did  not 
ask  her  to  Inreakfast.  It  is  not  every  one  who 
likes  to  expose  himself  to  public  view,  v  The 
role  of  a  living  curiosity  was  very  displeasing 
to  the  good  dame,  though  she  might  have  filled 
it  admirably  in  every  country  of  the  globe. 
As  to  Mary  Ann,  she  was  ready  to  drop  with 
weariness.  Hunger,  emotion,  fatigue,  and  a 
ride  of  six  hours  had  left  their  mark  on  this 
delicate  creature.  Picture  to  yourself  a  young 
Miss,  brought  up  among  cushions,  and  aocns- 
tomed  to  walk  on  carpets  of  drawing-rooms  or 
the  smooth  grass  of  the  finest  parka  Her  gai¬ 
ters  were  already  tom  by  the  asperities  of  the 
'  road,  and  the  hem  of  her  dress  had  been 
fringed  by  the  thicketa  She  had  taken  tea,  the 
evening  before,  in  the  saloon  of  the  English 
legation,  turning  over  the  admirable  albums 
of  M.  Wyse ;  she  saw  herself  transported  with¬ 
out  a  transition  state  into  the  midst  of  a  fright¬ 
ful  country  and  of  a  horde  of  savages ;  and 
she  had  not  the  consolation  of  saying  to  her¬ 
self,  “  It  is  a  dream,”  for  she  was  neither  lying 
nor  sitting,  but  standing,  to  the  great  despair 
of  her  little  feet. 

A  new  troop  unexpectedly  arrived  which 
rendered  our  position  intolerable.  This  was 
not  a  troop  of  brigands — it  was  much  worse. 
The  Greeks  carry  about  them  a  whole  mena¬ 
gerie  of  little  agile,  capricious,  and  insatiaUe 
animals,  who  bear  their  company  night  and 
day,  keep  them  busy  even  in  sleep,  and,  by 
their  bounds  and  punctures,  quicken  tbe  ani¬ 
mation  of  their  spirits  and  the  circulation  of 
their  blood.  The  fleas  of  the  brigands,  a  few 
specimens  of  which  I  will  show  yon  in  my  ento- 
moiogical  collection,  are  more  rustic,  stronger, 
and  more  agile  than  those  of  the  citizens — the 
open  air  has  such  powerfhl  virtues  I  But  I 
perceived  too  soon  that  they  were  not  con¬ 
tented  with  their  lot,  but  found  better  enter¬ 
tainment  on  the  fine  skin  of  a  young  German 
than  on  the  tanned  leather  of  their  masters. 
An  armed  emigration  was  bending  its  comae 
towards  my  poor  legs.  I  felt  at  first  a  lively 
itching  abont  tbe  ankles — it  was  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war.  Two  minntes  lator,  a  divirico  of 
tbe  vanguard  threw  itself  upon  the  right  self. 
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I  quickly  carried  my  hand  there.  Bat  by  fa¬ 
vor  of  this  diversion,  the  enemy  advanced  by 
forced  marches  towards  my  left  wing,  and 
took  their  position  on  the  hights  of  the  knee. 

I  was  outflanked,  and  all  resistance  became 
useless.  If  I  had  been  alone,  in  a  remote  cor¬ 
ner,  I  might  have  attempted  a  skirmishing 
warfare  with  some  success.  But  the  beautiful 
Mary  Ann  was  before  me,  as  red  as  a  cherry, 
and  perhaps  also  tormented  by  some  secret 
foe.  I  dared  neither  to  complain  nor  to  de¬ 
fend  myself,  but  heroically  conquered  my  pain 
without  raising  my  eyes  to  Miss  Simons,  and 
endured  a  martyrdom  for  her  sake,  for  which 
she  will  newer  give  me  credit  At  last,  quite 
out  of  patience,  I  decided  to  screen  myself  by 
flight  from  the  rising  wave  of  invasions,  and 
demanded  to  be  brought  before  the  king.  This 
word  recalled  our  guides  to  their  duty.  They 
asked  for  Hadgi  Stevros.  It  was  answered 
that  he  was  in  his  ofiBce. 

“  At  last,  then,”  said  Mra  Simons,  “  I  can 
seat  myself  in  an  easy  chair  I” 

She  took  my  arm,  ofiered  her  own  to  her 
daughter,  and  walked  with  a  deliberate  step 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  crowd  conducted' 
us.  The  office  was  not  far  from  the  camp,  and 
we  were  there  in  lees  than  five  minutes. 

The  office  of  the  king  resembled  an  office  as 
much  as  the  camp  of  the  robbers  resembled  a 
camp.  One  saw  there  neither  tables,  chairs, 
nor  furniture  of  any  description.  Hadgi 
Stavros  was  seated  en  tadUur  upon  a  square 
carpet,  in  the  shade  of  a  fir  tree.  Four  secre¬ 
taries  and  two  domestics  were  grouped  around 
him.  A  young  lad  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
years  was  incessantly  occupied  with  filling, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  the  chibouk  of  bis  mas¬ 
ter.  He  wore  at  his  girdle  a  tobcmco  pouch, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  fine  pearls,  and  a 
pair  of  silver  pincers,  designed  to  hold  the 
coals.  Another  servant  passed  the  day  in 
preparing  cups  of  coffee,  glasses  of  water,  and 
sweetmeats,  wherewith  to  refresh  the  royal 
lips.  The  secretaries,  who  were  seated  upon 
the  naked  rock,  wrote  on  their  knees  with 
pointed  reeds.  Each  one  had  within  his  reach 
a  long  copper  box,  containing  the  reeds,  pen¬ 
knife,  and  ink^om.  A  few  tin  cylinders, 
like  thoee  in  which  our  soldiers  roll  their  dis¬ 
charge,  served  as  the  depository  of  the  ar- 
chlvea  The  paper  was  not  indigenous,  and 
not  withont  cause.  Each  dieet  bore  the  Word 
Bath  in  capitals. 

The  king  was  a  handsome  old  man,  mar¬ 


vellously  well  preserved,  straight,  spare,  supple 
as  a  spring,  and  clear  and  shining  |  as  a  new 
sabre.  His  long  white  mustaches  hung  below 
bis  chin  like  two  marble  stalactites.  The  rest 
of  the  face  was  scrupulously  shaved,  and  the 
skull  was  bald  to  the  occiput,  where  a  large 
tress  of  white  hair  was  rolled  up  beneath  the 
cap.  The  expression  of  his  features  appeared 
calm  and  reflective.  A  pair  of  little,  clear 
blue  eyes  and  a  square  chin  announced  a  re¬ 
solute  wilL  BUs  face  was  long,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  wrinkles  lengthened  it  still 
more.  All  the  creases  of  the  forehead  were 
broken  in  the  middle,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
towards  the  meeting  of  the  eye-brows,  and 
two  broad  ai>d  deep  furrows  descended  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  the  comers  of  the  lips  as  if  the 
weight  of  the  mustaches  had  drawn  down  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  I  have  seen  a  goodly 
number  of  septuagenarians,  I  have  even  dis¬ 
sected  one  who  might  have  attained  bis  hun¬ 
dredth  year  if  the  diligence  of  Osnabruck  had 
not  passed  over  bis  body,  but  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  observed  a  greener  and  more  ro¬ 
bust  old  age  than  was  that  of  Hadgi  Stavros. 

He  wore  the  costume  of  Tino  and  the  other 
isles  of  the  Archipelago.  His  red  cap  formed  a 
large  fold  at  the  base,  around  the  forehead. 
He  had  a  vest  of  black  cloth,  braided  with 
black  silk,  immense  blue  trowsers  which  swal¬ 
lowed  up  more-than  twenty  metres  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  large  boots  of  Russia  leather,  which 
were  supple  and  heavy.  The  only  luxury  in 
his  costume  was  a  girdle  embroidered  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  which  might  have 
been  worth  two  or  three  thousand  francs.  This 
enclosed  within  its  folds  a  purse  of  embroider¬ 
ed  cashmere,  a  Damascus  cangiar  in  a  silver 
scabbard,  a  long  pistol  mounted  with  gold  and 
rubies,  and  the  accompanying  rod. 

Immovable  in  the  midst  of  his  employees, 
Hadgi  Stavros  moved  only  bis  fingm's  and  his 
lips — the  fingers  for  dictating  his  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  the  lips  for  counting  the  grains  of 
his  chaplet  This  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
rosaries  of  milk-colored  amber  which  are  not 
used  to  cipher  prayers,  but  rather  to  amuse 
the  solemn  indolence  of  the  Turks. 

He  raised  his  head  at  our  approach,  divined 
at  a  glance  the  accident  which  had  brought 
06  hither,  and  said  with  a  gravity  which  had 
nothing  ironical,  “You  are  welcome.  Be 
seated.” 

"  Monsiear,”  cried  Mrs.  SimonA  "  I  am  an 
Englidiwoman,  and  -—  ■” 
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Ha  inteimipted  the  eonrenation  by  anapping 
hla  tODgae  againat  the  teeth  of  hia  upper  jaw  ' 
— aaperb  teeth,  in  troth  ;  “  Directly,”  aiaid  he, 
“1  am  buay.”  He  undetatood  nothing  bot 
Greek,  and  Mrai  Simona  knew  nothing  bat 
Engliah ;  but  the  phyaiognomy  of  the  king  waa 
80  ezpreaaiTe  that  the  good  dame ,  eaaily  on- 
deratood  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.^ 

We  seated  ourselres  on  the  ground.  Fifteen  i 
or  twenty  Iwigands  cronohed  down  around  ua, 
and  the  king,  who  had  no  aecteta  to  conceal, 
quietly  dictated  his  family  epiatlee  and  bis 
business  letters.  The  chief  of  the  troop  who 
had  captured  us  whispered  a  counsel  in  hia  ear. 
He  answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  “  What  mat¬ 
ters  it  if  the  milord  does  understand  T  I  am 
doing  nothing  wrong,  and  the  whole  world 
might  hear  me.  €lo,  be  seated  I  Do  you, 
Spiro,  write  ;  it  is  to  my  daughter.” 

He  adroitly  blew  his  nose  with  his  fingers 
and  dictated  in  a  grave,  mild  voice 
“  Jfy  dear  tya  (my  dear  child),  the  mistress  ' 
of  the  boarding  school  has  written  me  that 
yonr  health  is  strengthened,  and  that  that 
bad  cold  has  departed  with  the  winter.  But 
she  is  not  so  well  contented  with  your  appli¬ 
cation,  but  complains  that  yon  have  scarcely 
studied  any  since  the  beginning  of  April. 
Madame  Mavros  says  that  you  have  become 
abstracted,  and  that  you  are  seen  leaning  yonr 
elbows  on  the  book  with  your  eyes  in  the  air, 
as  if  yon  were  thinking  of  something  else.  I 
cannot  tell  you  too  often  that  you  must  labor 
assiduously.  Follow  the  example  of  my  whole  > 
life.  If  I  had  reposed  like  so  many  others,  I 
should  not  have  reached  the  station  which  I 
now  hold  in  society,  I  wish  you  to  be  worthy 
of  me,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  have  made  such  > 
great  sacrifices  for  your  education.  You 
know  that  I  have  never  refiised  you  the  mas¬ 
ters  or  the  books  which  you  have  aSked  of  me, 
but  my  money  must  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  Walter  Scott  has  arrived  at  the  Piraeus, 
as  well  as  the  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  other 
English  books  which  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
read ;  sendfot  thtem  from  theeustom-houseby 
our  friends  of  the  Rue’d  Hermes.  Youwill  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  same  time  the  bracelet  for  which 
you  asked,  and  that  steel  machine  for  puffing 
out  the  skirts  of  yonr  dresses.  If  your  Vienna' 
p  ino  Is  not  good,  and  it  is  abeolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  have  one  of  Pleyel’a  instru-' 
ments,  you  shall  have  it.  I  shall  do  one  or  two' 
vlllagesafter  the  sale  of  the  crops,  and  the  devil 
will  be  in  it  if  I  do  not  find  in  them  the  price 


of  a  good  piana  I  think  with  you  that  you  need 
to  know  music  ;  but  what  you  should  learn 
before  all  else  is  foreign  language  ,  Employ 
your  Sundays  in  the  manner  I  have  told  yon ; 
and  profit  by  the  complatsance  of  youT  Mends. 
It  is  necessaiy  ti&t  yod  dioaldbe  able  to  speak 
French,  Englhdi,  and  espeeially  German.  In 
short,  you  weiie  hot’ to  live  in  this  ridi¬ 
culous  little  country,  and  I  should  rather  see 
you  dead  than  married  to  a^  Greek.  The 
daughter  of  a  King, -you  can-bnly  espoush  a 
prince.  I  do  net  mean  a  contraband  prince 
like  all  our  Phanariotes  who  boast  of  being 
descended  (Torn  the  emperors  of  the  east,  and 
whom  1  would  not  have  for  my  servants  5  but 
a  prince  who  is  reigning  and  creamed.  Very 
eligible  ones  are  to  be  found  In  Germany,  and 
my  fortune  permits  me  to  choose  ‘  you  one  ot 
them.  If  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in 
coming  to  reign 'Over  us,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  dionld  not  go  in  turn  to  reign  over  them. 
Hasten,' therefore,  to  learn  their  language,  and 
tell  me  in  your  next  letter  what  progress  you 
have  made.  With  this,  my  child,  I  embrace 
yon  tenderly,  and  send  you  with  theqnarter’i ' 
schooling,  my  paternal  benedictiona” 

Mrs.  Simona  leaned  towards  me  and  whisper- 
cd  in  my  ear — 

“  Is  it  our  sentence  that  he  is  dictating  to 
his  brigands?” 

"No,  madam,”  I  answered,  “he  is  writing 
to  his  daughter.” 

“  About  our  capture  ?” 

“About  a  piano,  crinoline,  and  Walter 
Scott.” 

“  This  may  last  a  long  time.  Is  he  going  to 
invite  us  to  breakfast?” 

“  There  is  his  servant  now  bringing  ns  re¬ 
freshments.” 

The  cafedgi  of  the  king  stog^ped  before  us 
with  three  cups  of  coffee,  a  box  of  rahat-Iou- 
koum,  and  a  pot  of  preservea  Mra  Simons 
and  her  daughter  rejected  the  coffee  with  dis¬ 
gust,  for  it  was  prepared  a  ta  Ikergue,  and  was 
as  thick  as  hasty  pudding.  I  emptied  my 
cup  like'  a  true  eastern  gourmand.  The  sweet¬ 
meats,  which  were  the  eorbel  a  la  row,  obtained 
but  a  moderate  success,  for  we  were  all  three 
obliged  to  eat  them  with  a  single  q>oon.  Fas¬ 
tidious  people  are  out  of  place  in  this  load  of 
simplicity.  But  the  rahat^lonkoum,  which 
was  cut  up  in  pieces,  pleased  the 'palates  of 
the  ladies  without  shocking  their  habits.  They 
took  the  perfumed  starch-jelly  in  their  beau¬ 
tiful  hands,  and  emptied  the  box  to  the  bot 
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tom  while  the  king  was  dictating  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter. 

“  MKssRa.  Babut  &,  Co.,  31  Cavendish  Square, 

London. 

“  I  see  by  your  favor  of  the  '6th  of  April, 
and  by  the  running  account  that  accompa¬ 
nied  it,  that  I  have  now  22,760  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  to  my  credit  Please  to  invest  these 
funds,  half  in  English,  three  per  cents.,  and 
half  in  stock  of  the  Oredk  MobUier  before  the 
dividents  are  declared.  Sell  my  stock  in  the 
Royal  Britannic  bank,  the  paper  no  longer 
inspires  me  with  confidence,  and  take  shares 
for  me  in  exchange  in  the  London  Omnibus. 
If  you  receive  16,000  pounds  from  my  house 
in  the  Strand  (it  was  worth  it  in  1862),  you 
can  purchase  for  me  in  the  Old  Mountain  for 
the  same  amount  Send  to  the  brothers  Rhalli 
100  guineas,  it  is  my  subscription  to  the 
Hellenic  School  of  LiverpooL  I  have  serious¬ 
ly  weighed  the  proposition  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  submit  to  me,  and  after 
mature  refiection,  I  have  resolved  to  persist  in 
my  present  line  of  conduct,  and  to  do  business 
exclusively  for  ready  cash.  These  sales  on 
time  have  an  air  of  depending  on  chance 
which  ought  to  be  distrusted  by  every  good 
father  of  a  family.  I  know  well  that  you 
would  not  expose  my  capital,  except  with  the 
prudence  which  has  always  distinguished  your 
house  ;  yet  even  if  the  profits  of  which  you 
speak  to  me  were  certain,  I  confess  that  I 
should  feel  a  sort  of  repugnance  in  bequeathing 
to  my  heirs  a  fortune  increased  by  play. 

Accept,  etc. 

^  Hanoi  Stavbos.” 

“  Are  we  In  question  T”  whispered  Mary  Ann 
to  me. 

“Not  yet,  mademoiselle.  His  Majesty  is 
speculating  in  stocks” 

“Stocks  here  I  I  thought  that  they  only 
did  that  at  home.” 

“  Is  not  your  father  the  partner  of  a  bank¬ 
ing  house?” 

“  Yes,  of  the  house  of  Barley  A  Co.” 

“  Are  there  two  bankers  of  that  name  in 
London  T” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.” 

“Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  house  of 
Bariev  A  Co.  did  business  with  the  east  T” 

“  It  does  business  with  the  whole  world.” 

“  And  do  yon  live  in  Cavendish  Square  T” 

“No,  there  are  only  offices  there.  Our  house 
is  in  ncadilly.” 


-  “  Thank  yon.  Mademoiselle.  Permit  me  to 
listen  to  the  rest.  This  old  man  has  a  most 
interesting  correspondence.” 

The  king  dictated  on  the  spot  a  long  re¬ 
port  to  the  stockholders  of  his  band.  This 
curious  document  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gea 
Micrommati,  (uderly  officer  at  the  Palace,  In 
order  that  he  might  read  it  in  the  public  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  interested  parties. 

Report  ef  the  cperalione  of  the  National  'Com- 
pang  ^the  King  qf  the  Mountame. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  1866-66. 

“  Camp  of  the  King,  April  30, 1856. 

“Gentlemen,  . 

“The  manager  whom  you  have  honored 
with  your  confidence  comes  to-day,  for  the 
fourteenth  time,  to  submit  to  your  approval 
the  resumd  of  his  year’s  labors.  Never,  since 
the  day  on  which  the  constitutive  charter  of  our 
society  was  signed  in  the  study  of  M.  Tsappaa, 
the  royal  notary  of  Athens,  has  our  enterprise 
encountered  greater  obstacles ;  never  has  the 
progress  of  our  labors  been  fettered  by  more 
serious  difficulties.  In  sight  of  a  foreign 
occupation,  and  under  the  eyes  of  two  armies, 
we  are  forced  to  keep  up  the  regular  working 
of  an  eminently  national  institution.  The 
military  invwuon  of  the  Pbraeus  and  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  flrontier  of  Turkey,  with  a 
'ealou^  which  has  no  precedent  in  history, 
have  restrained  our  activity  within  a  small 
circle,  and  imposed  upon  our  zeal  insuperable 
limits.  And  in  this  narrow  zone,  our  reeour- 
ces  have  also  been  reduced  by  the  general 
penury,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  harvest  The  olive  trees  have 
not  pCTformed  what  they  promised,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  corn-crop  has  been  but  moderate, 
and  the  vine  is  not  yet  free  from  the  odium. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  profit  by  the  tolerance  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  mildness  of  a  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  Our  interests  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  interests  of  the  country  that  they 
can  only  fiourish  in  the  general  prosperity, 
while  they  feel  the  reaction  of  every  public 
calamity  ;  for  from  those  who  have  nothing, 
one  can  take  nothing ;  or,  at  least,  very  little. 

“Foreign  travelers,  whose  curiosity  is  so 
useful  to  the  kingdom  and  to  us,  have  been 
very  scarce.  The  English  tourists,  who  for¬ 
merly  composed  an  important  branch  of  our 
revenue,  have  failed  us  entirely.  Four  young 
Americans,  who  were  stopped  on  the  Penteli- 
can  way,  have  cheated  us  out  of  their  ransom. 
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A  qiirit  of  RU^icion,  fed  by  a  few  joamale  of 
France  and  England,  keepe  all  thoee  men 
away  whoee  oaptnre  would  be  the  meet  ueeful 
to  ua 

“But  nothwithetanding,  gentlemen,  each 
is  the  vitality  of  our  inatitution,  that  it  haare- 
aiated  thia  fatal  ciiaia  better  than  agrioulture, 
manufacturee,  or  commerce.  The  capital 
which  you  have  intruated  to  my  handa  haa 
gained,  not  ao  much  aa  I  ahould  have  wiahed, 
yet  much  more  than  any  one  could  have  dared 
to  hope  for.  I  will  apeak  no  longer  of  it,  but 
leave  the  flgurea  to  apeak  for  themaelvea. 
Arithmetic  ia  more  eloquent  than  Demoathenea. 
The  general  capital,  limited  at  first  to  the  mo¬ 
dest  Bum  of  50,000  franca,  haa  been  increased 
to  120,000,  by  aucceaaive  iaeuea  of  stock  at  500 
franca. 

“  Our  groaa  receipts,  from  the  1st  of  May, 
1855,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1868,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  261,482  ftanca. 

“  Our  expenses  are  divided  as  follows. 


Tithe  paid  to  the  churches  and  monas¬ 
teries,  26,148 

Interest  of  the  capital  at  the  legal  rate 
of  10  per.  cent,  12,000 

Pay  and  maintenance  of  80  men  at 

650  franca  each,  . .  62,000 

Stores,  arms,  etc.  •-•••--  7,066 
Repairing  of  the  Theban  road,  which 
had  become  impaaaable,  and  on 
which  no  more  travelers  were  found 
to  arrest  -  2,540 

Expense  of  surveillance  over  the  high- 

waya . 6,836 

Office  expenses,  - .  S 

Subsidies  to  journalists,  •  -  .  -11,900 
Encouragement  to  divers  judicial  and  ~ 
administrative  employes,  -  -  -  18,000 


Totol,  135,482 

This  sum  being  deducted  ftom  the 
gross  amount  of  our  receipts,  a 


clear  profit  ia  found  of  -  -  -  •  -  126,000 
In  conformity  with  the  statutes,  this 
surplus  is  distributed  as  follows : 

Reserved  funds  depotdted  in  the 
Bank  of  Athena.  .......  6,000 

*  One  third  assigned  to  the  manager,  40,000 
To  be  divided  among  the  stock  hold¬ 
ers,  .  180,000 

Or  333  fr.  S3c.  joint  stock. 


Add  to  these  333  fir.  33a,  60  f!r.  Interest  and 
25  fr.  from  the  reserved  fhnds,  and  you  will 
have  a  total  of  408  fr.  3Sa  joint  stock.  Your 


money  .is  therefore  invested  at  nearly  82  per 
cent 

“  Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  results  of  our 
last  campaigpa  Judge  now  of  the  future 
which  is  in  store  for  us  on  the  day  when  the 
foreign  occupation  shall  cease  to  weigh  hea¬ 
vily  upon  our  country  and  our  operationa” 
The  King  dictated  this  report  without  con¬ 
sulting  a  note,  without  hesitating  on  a  figure, 
and  without  pausing  tat  a  word.  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  a  than  cS  bis  age 
could  have  so  ready  a  memory.  He  set  Us 
seal  at  the  bottom  of  the  three  lettm,  it  is 
his  way  at  signing.  He  reads  fluently,  but 
he  has  never  found  time  to  learn  to  write 
Charlenmgne  and  Alfred  the  Great  were,  they 
aay,  in  the  aame  predicament 
While  the  under  secretaries  of  state  were 
occupied  in  transcribing  his  correspondence 
in  order  to  place  it  among  the  arcUves,  he 
gave  audience  to  the  subaltern  offleors  who 
had  returned  with  their  detachments  ia  the 
course  of  the  day.  Each  of  the  men  seated 
himself  before  him,  saluted  him  by  placing 
his  right  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  made  his 
report  in  a  few  words  with  respectful  brevity. 
I  swear  to  you  that  Saint  Louis  under  his  oak 
inspired  not  the  inhabitants  of  VinoauMs 
with  profonnder  veneration. 

The  first  who  presented  himself  was  a  little, 
lll-io(Aing  man — such  a  figure  as  you  would 
see  at  the  court  of  aasizea  He  was  an  island¬ 
er  of  Corfti  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  a 
few  arsons.  Here  he  had  been  welcomed,  and  bis 
talent  had  caused  him  to  rise  in  rank.  But 
the  chief  and  the  soldiws  held  him  in  alight 
esteem.  They  suspected  him  of  embeasling  a 
share  of  the  booty.  Now  the  king  was  intrao- 
table  on  the  sulgect  of  proUty.  When  he 
detected  a  man  in  fault,  be  expelled  him  Ig- 
nominiously,  saying  to  him  with  crushing 
irony  ;  “  Go  and  be  a  magistrate  f’ 

Hadg^  Stavroe  demanded  of  the  Corfiote 
What  have  you  done?” 

“  1  repured  with  my  fifteen  men,  to  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  the  Hirondellee,  on  the  Theban  road. 
I  encountered  there  a  detachment  of  the  line, 
twenty  five  soldiers.” 

Where  are  their  muskets  f’ 

“  I  left  them  in  their  handa  They  wereall 
percussion  guns,  which  wouid  Imve  been  of  no 
use  to  us  for  want  of  capa” 

“Good.  Afterwards?” 

“  It  was  market-day ;  I  stopped  those  who 
ware  returning.” 
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“How  many?” 

“  A  hundred  and  forty  two  persona.” 

“  And  you  brought  back?” 

“  A  thousand  and  six  francs,  forty  two  cen 
times.” 

“  Seren  francs  per  head !  That  is  very  little.” 

“  It  is  a  great  deal  from  peasants!” 

“  Then  they  had  not  sold  their  commodities  T” 

“  Some  had  sold,  others  had  bought” 

The  Oorfiote  opened  a  heary  sack  which 
he  carried  undeiTbis  arm,  and  poured  out  the 
contents  before  the  secretaries,  who  set  about 
counting  the  sum.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  or 
forty  Mexican  piasters,  a  few  handfhls  of 
Austrian  Zwanzigers,  and  an  enormous  quan* 
tity  of  copper  coin.  A  few  crumpled  papers 
were  eagerly  sought  for  among  the  money. 
These  were  bank  notes  of  ten  francs. 

“  Hare  yon  no  jewels?”  asked  the  king. 

“Na” 

“  Then  there  were  no  women?” 

“  I  found  nothing  that  was  worth  the  tron- 
ble  of  bringing  back.” 

“  What  is  that  which  I  see  on  your  Unger  ?” 

“  A  ring.” 

“  Of  gold?” 

“  Of  copper.  I  know  nothing  abont  it.” 

“  Where  did  it  come  from?” 

“  I  bought  it  two  months  ago.” 

“  If  yon  had  bought  it,  you  would  hare 
knoira  whether  it  was  gold  or  copper.  Oire 
it  to  me!” 

The  Corfiote  despoiled  himself  with  a  bad 
grace.  The  ring  was  immediately  packed  in 
a  little  coflbr  fbll  of  jewels. 

“ I  pardon  yon,”  said  the  King,  “on  ao- ’ 
count  of  your  bad  education.  The  men  of 
your  country  dishonor  robbery,  by  minglinsr 
it  with  cheating.  If  I  had  none  but  lonians 
in  my  troop,  I  should  be  obliged  to  put  tourn¬ 
iquets  on  the  highways,  as  they  do  at  the 
doors  of  the  London  exhibitions,  to  ootiiit  the 
trarelers,  and  receire  the  money.  The  next!” 

The  next  who  came  was  a  large,  healthy 
looking  fellow,  of  the  most  prepossessing  phys¬ 
iognomy.  His  full  eyes  were  beaming  with 
rectitude  and  good  nature,  and  his  half  open¬ 
ed  lips  disclosed  through  their  smile,  two  rows 
of  magnificent  teeth.  He  captirated  me  at 
the  first  glance,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  if  he 
had  been  led  astray  into  bad  ocmipany,  he' 
would  not  fail,  some  day  w  other,  to  return 
to  the  right  path.  My  Ihoe  also  pleased  him, 
for  he  saluted  me  very  politely  before  seating 
himself  before  the  king. 


“  What  hare  yon  done,'  my  Yaeile  ?”  said. 
Hadgi  StavroB  to  him. 

“  I  went  last  night,  with  my  tix  men,  to  Pi- 
gadia,  the  village  of  the  Senator  Zimbelis.” 

“  Good.” 

“  Zimbelis  was  absent,  as  usual ;  but  his  re¬ 
latives,  his  farmers  and  his  tenants,  were  at 
home  and  in  bed.” 

“  Good.” 

“  I  entered  the  Khan ;  i  awakened  the 
Kbaagi ;  I  bought  of  him  twenty-five  bundles 
of  straw ;  and  1  killed  him  for  payment” 

“  Good.” 

“  We  carried  the  straw  to  the  bottom  of  the 
houses,  all  of  which  were  of  boards  or  of  osiers, 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  seven  places  at  once.  The 
matches  were  good,  the  wind  blew  from  the  • 
north,  and  it  burned  freely.” 

“Good.” 

“We  quietly  withdrew  to  the  welL  The 
whole  village  awakened  with  shrieks.  The 
men  rushed  out  with  their  leather  skins  to 
look  for  water.  We  drowned  four  of  them 
whom  we  did  not  know ;  the  rest  fied.” 

Grood.” 

“  We  retnmed  to  the  village.  There  was 
nobody  there  but  a  child  forgotten  by  its  pa¬ 
rents,  who  was  crying  like  a  young  raven  that 
had  fallen  from  its  nesL  I  threw  It  into  a 
burning  bouse,  and  it  said  nothing  more.” 

“Good.” 

“  We  took  fire-brands  and  set  fire  to  the 
olive  trees.  The  business  was  successful. 
We  set  out  again  for  the  camp,  supped  and 
slept  on  the  road,  and  reached  here  at  nine 
o'clock,  all  well  and  without  a  burn.” 

“  Good.  The  Senator  Zimbelis  will  make 
no  more  speeches  against  us.  The  next  I” 

YaMle  retired,  saluting  me  as  politely  as  on 
hie  entrance,  but  I  did  not  return  his  bow. 

He  was  immediately  replaced  by  the  great 
devil  who  had  captured  us.  By  a  singular  ca¬ 
price  of  chance,  the  author  of  the  first  drama 
in  which  I  had  been  called  to  play  a  part,  was 
named  Sophoelia.  The  moment  he  commenced 
his  report,  I  felt  a  cold  shudder  run  throng^ 
my  veins ;  I  entreated  Mrs.  Simons  not  to  risk 
a  single  imprudent  word.  She  answered  that- 
she  was  English,  and  that  she  knew  how  to  be¬ 
have  herself.  The  King  begged  us  to  be  si¬ 
lent,  and  to  leave  the  floor  to  the  orator. 

He  first  displayed  the  goodsof  which  he  had 
despoiled  ns  5  after  which  he  drew  from  his 
girdle  forty  Austrian  dueats,  equaling  a  sum 
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of  four  hundred  end  eeveaty  fmnes,  ■  at  the 
cutreucy  of  llflr.  76. 

The  ducati,”  said  he,  “  come  froia  the  til¬ 
lage  of  Caatia ;  the  rest  was  given  me  by  the 
milords.  You  told  me  to  scour  Uie  environs ; 
I  commenced  with  the  village.” 

“Ton  did  wrong,”  answered  the  king. 
“  The  people  of  Caatia  are  our  neighbore ;  we 
mast  leave  them  alone.  How  can  we  live  in 
safety  if  we  make  enemies  at  our  doorsT  Be* 
sides,  they  are  brave  people  who  may  surprise 
ns  00  occasion.” 

“Oh  1  I  have  taken  nothing  from  the  char* 
coal  burners  I  They  disappeared  in  the  forest 
without  leaving  me  time  to  speak  to  them. 
But  the  paredrehad  the  gout,  and  I  found  him 
at  home.” 

“  What  did  you  say  to  him!” 

“  I  asked  him  for  his  money ;  he  insisted 
that  he  had  none.  I  diut  him  in  a  sack  with 
his  cat,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  cat  did  to 
him,  but  he  began  to  cry  to  me  that  his  trea¬ 
sure  was  behind  the  house,  under  a  large  stone. 
It  was  there  that  I  found  the  ducats.” 

“  You  did  wrong.  The  paredre  will  stir  up 
the  whole  village  against  us.” 

“Oh,  nol  On  quitting  him,  I  forgot  to 
open  the  sack,  and  the  cat  must  have  eaten 
out  his  eyes  by  this  time.” 

“  Well  and  good  1  But  let  all  understand 
me ;  I  will  not  have  our  neighbors  disturbed. 
Withdraw.” 

Our  examination  was  about  to  commence. 
Hadgi  Stavros,  instead  of  summoning  us  be* 
fore  him,  rose  gravely,  and  came  to  seat  him* 
self  on  the  ground  by  our  side.  This  mark  of 
deference  seemed  to  us  a  favorable  augury. 
Mrs.  Simons  prepared  herself  for  the  duty  of 
questioning  him  in  good  earnest.  For  my 
part,  foreseeing  too  well  what  she  might  say, 
and  knowing  the 'intemperance  of  her  lan¬ 
guage,  I  offered  the  King  my  services  as  in¬ 
terpreter.  He  thanked  me  coldly,  and  called 
the  Corfiote  who  understood  English. 

“  Madame,”  said  he  to  Mrs.  Simons,  “  yon 
seem  inoensed.  Have  yon  any  complaint  to 
make  against  the  men  who  brought  yon  here  1*’ 

“  It  is  horrible !”  said  she.  “  Your  rascals 
have  stopped  me,  thrown  me  on  the  ground, 
robbed  me,  tied  me,  and  starved  me.” 

“  Please  accept  my  excuses.  I  am  fofeed  to 
employ  men  without  edncaticm.  Believe  me, 
madame.  it  was  not  by  my  orders  that  :tbey 
acted  thus.  Yon  are  an  Englisltwomaral” 

“  An  Englishwoman  from  London.” 


“  I  have  been  in  London.  I  know  and  es¬ 
teem  the  English.  I  know  that  they  hare 
good  appetites,  and  yon  may  have  remarked 
that  I  hastened  to  offer  yon  refreshments.  I 
know  that  the  ladies  of  your  country  do  not 
like  to  run  among  the  rocks,  and  I  regret  that 
they  diould  not  have  let  you  choose  your  own 
pace.  I  know  that  the  people  of  your  nation 
only  carry,  in  traveling,  the  effects  which  are 
necessary  to  them,  and  I  shall  not  pardon  So¬ 
phocles  for  having  robbed  yorf  of  them,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  are  a  person  of  rank.”, 

“  I  belong  to  the  best  society  in  London.” 

“  Deign  to  take  back  the  money  which  be¬ 
longs  to  you.  Are  you  rich?” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“  Is  this  necessairea  part  of  your  baggage  ?” 

“  It  belongs  to  my  daughter.” 

“  Take  back  also  that  which  belongs  to  Ma¬ 
demoiselle,  your  daughter.  Are  you  very 
rich  ?” 

“  Very  rich.” 

“  Do  not  these  articles  belong  to  Monsieur, 
your  eon  ?” 

“  Monsieur  is  not  my  son  ;  he  is  a  German. 
Since  I  am  English,  how  can  I  have  a  German 
son?” 

“  Very  true.  Have  you  really  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  francs’  income?” 

“  More.” 

“  A  carpet  for  these  ladiea  Are  yon  so  rich 
then,  as  to  have  an  income  of  thirty  thousand 
francs?” 

“  We  have  more  than  that” 

“  Sophoclis  is  a  clown  whom  I  shall  punirii 
Logothete,  order  dinner  to  be  prepared  for 
these  ladies.  Can  it  be  possible,  madame,  that 
yon  area  millionaire?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  I  am  conftised  at  the  manner  in  which  yon 
have  been  treated.  You  have  assuredly  good 
acquaintances  in  Athens?” 

“  I  know  the  English  Minister,  and  if  yon 
will  permit  me, — ” 

“  Oh,  Madame  1 — you  know  also  some  mer¬ 
chants  or  bankers?” 

“  My  brother,  who  is  in  Athens,  knows  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  city  bankers.” 

“I  am  charmed.  Sophoclis,  come  here! 
AA  pardon  of  these  ladies.” 

Sophocis  mnrmnred  between  his  teeth  some 
unintelligible  excuses.  The  king  resumed : 

“  These  ladies  are  Englishwomen  of  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  a  fortune  of  over  a  milUon, 
they  are  received  at  the  English  Embassy, 
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and  their  brother,  who  is  in  Athens,  knows  ali 
the  bankers  of  the  city.” 

“  That  is  true,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Simons. 

The  king  continued : 

“Ton  should  have  treated  these  ladies  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  fortune.” 

“  Good  I”  said  Mrs.  Simons. 

“  Yon  should  have  brought  them  here  with 
gentleness.” 

“  For  what  purpose?”  said  Mary  Ann. 

“  And  have  refrained  from  touching  their 
baggage.  When  one  has  the  honor  of  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  mountain,  two  persons  of  the  rank 
of  these  ladies,  he  should  salute  them  with  re¬ 
spect,  bring  them  to  the  camp  with  deference, 
guard  them  with  circumspection,  and  politely 
offer  to  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  untii 
their  brother  or  their  ambassador  sends  us  a 
ransom  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs.” 

Poor  Mrs.  Simons  t  Dear  Mary  Ann  1  They 
were  neither  of  them  expecting  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  surprised ;  I 
knew  with  what  a  scheming  villain  we  had  to 
deal  I  boldly  took  up  the  word,  and  said 
doggedly : 

“  You  can  keep  all  that  your  men  have 
stolen  from  me,  for  it  is  ali  you  wiil  have 
fh>m  me.  I  am  poor,  my  father  has  nothing, 
my  brothers  often  eat  their  dry  bread.  I  know 
neither  bankers  nor  ambassadors,  and  if  you 
board  me  in  the  hope  of  a  ransom,  I  swear  to 
you  that  you  will  have  your  trouble  for  your 
pains.” 

A  murmur  of  incredulity  arose  among  the 
audience,  but  the  king  appeared  to  believe  me 
upon  my  word. 

“  If  this  be  so,”  said  he,  I  shall  not  make 
the  mistake  of  keeping  you  here  against  your 
will  I  choose  rather  to  send  yon  back  to  the 
city.  Madame  will  intrust  to  yon  a  letter  for 
her  brother,  and  you  can  depart  to-day  even. 
If,  however,  you  wish  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
in  the  mountain,  I  offer  you  hospitality ;  for  I 
suppose  you  did  not  come  hither  with  that 
great  box  merely  to  look  at  the  landscape.” 

This  little  speech  gave  me  decided  relief.  I 
cast  around  me  a  look  of  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
sire  which  I  had  of  seeing  Athens  was  suddenly 
calmed,  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  passing 
two  or  three  days  in  the  mountain.  I  felt  that 
my  counsels  might  be  useful  to  the  mother 
and  Mary  Ann.  The  good  dame  was  in  a  state 
of  exaltation  which  might  destroy  her.  What 
If,  I7  chanos,  die  should  persist  in  reftising 
ransom  I  Before  England  oeuld  eome  to  her 


aari  stance,  she  would  have  time  to  draw  down 
some  terrible  misfortune  on  the  bead  of  her 
charming  daughter.  I  could  not  depart  with¬ 
out  relating,  for  her  guidance,  the  story  of 
the  little  girls  of  Mistra.  What  else  shall  I 
say  ?  You  know  my  passion  for  botany.  The 
flora  of  the  Fames  is  very  seductive  at  the  end 
of  April  Five  or  six  plants  which  are  asrare 
as  they  are  celebrated  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountain  ;  one  in  particular — the  Boryma  va- 
riabiUi,  discovered  and  baptised  by  M.  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent.  Ought  I  to  leave  such  a  blank 
in  my  herbarium,  and  to  present  myself  at  the 
Hamburg  museum  without  the  Boryana  vaha- 
bUi$  9 

I  answered  the  King.  “  I  accept  your  hos¬ 
pitality,  but  on  one  condition.” 

“  What  is  that  f’ 

“  That  you  restore  me  my  box.” 

**  Well,  be  it  so,  but  on  another  conditioo.” 

“  Come,  what  is  it?” 

«  You  shall  tell  me  for  what  you  use  it” 

“  Is  that  all !  It  serves  to  hold  the  plants 
which  I  gather.” 

“  And  why  do  you  gather  plants.  To  sell 
them  T” 

“  Tush  1 1  am  not  a  merdiant ;  I  am  a  schol¬ 
ar.” 

He  extended  me  his  hand,  and  said,  with 
visible  pleasure  :  “  I  am  charmed.  Science 
is  a  fln»  thing.  Our  ancestors  were  scholars ; 
our  grand  sons,  perhaps,  may  become  so.  As 
for  ourselves,  the  time  is  wanting.  Are  schol¬ 
ars  highly  esteemed  in  your  country  T” 

“  Inflnitely.” 

» Do  they  give  them  good  places?” 

“  Sometimes.” 

“  Do  they  pay  them  well  ?” 

“  Tolerably.” 

“  Do  they  not  attach  little  ribbons  to  their 
breast?” 

“  From  time  to  time.” 

“  Is  it  true  that  the  citlss  dispute  which 
shall  have  them  ?” 

”  It  is  true  in  Germany.” 

“  And  that  their  death  is  regarded  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  ?” 

“  Assuredly.” 

“  What  you  say  gives  me  pleasure.  Then 
you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your  fol¬ 
low  citizens?” 

“  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  their  liberality 
which  has  enabled  me  to  come  to  Greece.” 

”  Are  you  travelling  at  thoir  expsoss  ?” 

“  Far  the  last  rix  months.” 
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*'  Then  yon  are  well  educated  T”  , 

“  I  am  a  doctor.” 

“la  there  any  higher  grade  in  Science T” 
“No.” 

“  And  how  many  doctors  are  there  in  the 
city  where  you  reside  T” 

“  I  do  not  know  exactly  ;  but  there  are  not 
SO  many  doctors  in  Hamburg  as  there  are  gen¬ 
erals  in  Athens.” 

“  Oh  1  oh  1 1  shall  not  deprive  your  country 
of  so  valuable  a  man.  You  shall  return  to 
Hamburg,  Monsieur  the  doctor.  What  will 
they  say  there  when  they  learn  that  yon  are 
a  prisoner  in  our  mountains  ?” 

“  They  will  say  that  It  is  a  pity.” 

“  Come  1  Rather  than  lose  such  a  man  as 
you,  the  city  of  Hamburg  will  make  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  fifteen  thousand  francs.  Take  back 
your  box,  stroll  about,  search,  herborise,  and 
pursue  the  course  of  your  studies.  Why  do 
you  not  put  that  money  back  in  your  pocket? 
It  is  yours,  and  I  respect  scholars  too  much  to 
despoil  them.  But  your  country  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  its  glory.  Happy  young 
man.  Yon  see  now  how  much  the  title  of 
doctor  adds  to  your  personal  value.  I  should 
not  have  asked  of  you  a  centime  of  ransom, 
had  you  been  an  ignorant  fellow  like  me.” 

The  king  listened  neither  to  my  objections 
nor  to  the  inteijections  of  Mrs.  Simons.  He 
closed  the  levee,  and  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  our  dining-room.  Mrs.  Simons  descended 
to  it,  protesting  that  she  would  devour  the 
dinner,  but  that  she  would  never  pay  the  bilL 
Mary  Ann  seemed  greatly  depressed,  bat 
such  is  the  elasticity  of  youth  that  she  ottered 
a  cry  of  joy  on  seeing  the  place  where  our 
cloth  was  laid.  It  was  a  littlo  comer  of  ver¬ 
dure,  enshrined  in  the  bore,  gray  rock.  A 
fine,  close  grass  formed  the  carpet,  and  a  few 
clumps  of  privets  and  laurels  served  as  tapes¬ 
try,  and  hid  the  perpendicular  walls.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  blue  arch  extended  Itself  over  our 
heads,  and  two  long  vultures  who  were  hover¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  seemed  to  have  been  suspended 
there  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  In  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  hall,  a  spring,  as  limpid  as  a  dia¬ 
mond,  bubbled  up  silently  in  its  rustic  cup, 
overflowed  the  Iwim,  and  flowed,  like  a  silvery 
sheet,  down  the  slippery  side  of  the  mountain. 
On  this  side,  the  view  comprised  the  Penteli- 
cuB,  the  great  white  palace  which  reigns  over 
Athens,  the  forest  of  sombre  olive  trees,  the 
dusty  plain,  the  gray  back  of  Hymettns  roun¬ 
ded  like  an  old  man’s  spine,  and  the  beautifal 


Saronic  gulf,  so  blue  that  one  would  call  it 
a  shred  fallen  from  the  sky.  Mrs.  Simons’ 
mind,  certainly,  was  not  given  to  admiration ; 
yet  notwithstanding,  she  confessed  that  the 
rent  of  so  fine  a  prospect  would  cost  dear  in 
London  or  in  Paris. 

The  table  was  served  with  heroic  simplicity. 
Brown  bread,  baked  in  a  country  oven,  was 
smoking  on  the  turf,  and  offending  the  smell 
by  its  heady  vapor.  Curdled  milk  was  quiv¬ 
ering  in  a  large  wooden  bowl.  Large  olives 
and  green  pimento  were  heaped  np  upon  small 
pieces  of  rough  hewn  boards.  A  hairy  leath¬ 
ern  bottle  inflated  its  large  belly  by  the  iride 
of  a  cup  of  red  copper,  radely  chased.  A 
goat’s  milk  cheese  reposed  on  the  linen  in 
which  it  had  been  pressed,  and  still  bore  the 
print  of  the  impression.  Five  or  six  appetis¬ 
ing  lettuces  offered  us  a  fine  salad,  but  without 
seasoning.  The  king  had  placed  at  our  dispo¬ 
sal  his  service  of  plate,  consistiag  of  spoons 
scooped  ont  with  a  knife,  and  we  had,  as  a 
luxurious  addition,  the  fork  of  oar  five  fingers. 
They  had  not  carried  their  tolerance  so  far  os 
to  serve  us  with  meat,  but,  in  return,  the  gil¬ 
ded  tobacco  of  Almegros  provided  me  an  ex¬ 
cellent  digestion. 

An  officer  of  the  king  was  charged  with 
serving  ns  and  listening  to  na  It  was  the 
hideous  Corfiote,  the  man  of  the  gold  ring  who 
knew  English.  He  cut  the  bread  with  his  dag¬ 
ger,  and  distributed  everything  to  us  with’flill 
hands,  urging  us  to  spare  nothing.  Mra  Simons, 
without  losing  a  mouthful,  hurled  at  him  some 
haughty  questiona  “Monsieur,”  said  dm, 
“  does  yonr  master  seriously  believe  that  we 
will  pay  him  a  ransom  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  t” 

“  He  is  sore  of  It,  madame.” 

“  It  is  becanse  he  does  not  know  the  English 
nation.” 

“  He  knows  them  very  well,  madame ;  and 
so  do  I.  At  Corfiote  I  associated  with  several 
Englishmen  of  distinction— judges  I” 

“  I  congratulate  yon  on  it ;  but  tell  this 
StavroB  to  arm  himself  with  patience,  for  he 
will  wait  a  long  time  for  the  hundred  thousand 
Arancs  wichh  he  has  promised  himself.” 

“  He  has  charged  me  to  tell  you  that  he  will 
wait  for  them  until  the  16th  of  May,  at  noon 
precisely. 

“  And  if  we  do  not  pay  him  on  the  15th  of 
May,  at  noon  T” 

“  He  will  be  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  oat 
your  throat,  as  well  as  tltot  of  MademoiasU&” 
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Mary  Ann  let  fall  the  bread  whteh  dlh'wu' 
carrying  to  her  mouth.  “  Give  me‘  a  little 
wine  to  drink,”  die  exclaimed.'  The  brigand 
handed  her  the  full  cup,  but  hardly  had ‘she 
moistened  her  lips  in  it,  when  a  cry  escaped 
her  of  repugnance  and  fear.  The  poor  child 
imagined  that  the  wine  was  poisoned.  I  reas¬ 
sured  her  by  emptying  the  cup  at  a  dngle 
draught  “  Fear  nothing,”  said  I,  “  it  is  the 
redn.” 

“What  redn?” 

“  Wine  will  not  keep  in  the  leathern  bottles 
if  a  certain  quantity  of  redn  be  not  added  to 
prevent  it  from  spoiling.  This  mixture  does 
not  render  it  agreeable ;  but  you  see  that  one 
can  drink  it  without  any  danger.” 

Despite  my  example,  Mary  Ann  and 'her 
mother  asked  for  water.  The  brigand  ran  to 
the  spring,  and  returned  in  three  strides 
“  Yon  understand,  ladies,”  said  he,  smiling, 

“  that  the  king  would  not  make  such  a  blunder 
as  to  poison  persons  as  valuable  as  you.” 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  added,  “  As  to  yon, 
Mondeur  the  Doctor,  I  have  orders  to  tell  you 
that  you  have  thirty  days  wherein  to  finish 
your  studies,  and  to  pay  the  sum.  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  you,  as  well  as  these  ladies,  with  all  that 
is  needed  for  writing.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Mrs.  Simons.  “We  will 
think  of  it  in  eight  days,  if  we  are  not  de¬ 
livered.” 

“  And  by  whom,  madame  ?” 

“  By  England.” 

“  It  is  a  long  way  off” 

“  Or,  by  the  gendarmes.” 

“  I  wish  you  success  of  it.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  do  you  want  any  thing  that  I  can  give 
you  ?” 

“  I  want,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed-chamber.” 

“  We  have  some  grottos  near  here  which  are 
called  the  elabUx.  But  you  would  be  uncom¬ 
fortable  there.  They  housed  d>eep  there  last 
winter,  and  the  odor  is  still  remaining.  I  will 
order  two  tents  to  be  taken  from  the  diepherds ' 

below,  and  you  can  encamp  here - until  the 

arrival  of  the  gendarmes.” 

“  I  want  a  waiting-maid.” 

“  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Our  men  Will  de¬ 
scend  into  the  plain,  and  capture  the  first  pea¬ 
sant-girl  that  passes — if,  however  the  gend¬ 
armes  will  permit” 

“  I  must  have  clothing,  linen,  tOwSls,  soap, 
a  mirror,  combs,  perfumes,  a  tapestry  fhune, 

j _ >» 

“That  is  a  great  deal,  madame t  To  find 


you  all  these,  we  dlbbld  be  fbreed  to  take 
Athens.  But  we  will  do  the  best  we  can. 
Count  on  me,‘  and  do  not  count  too  mnch  on 
the  gendarmes.” 

“May  God  have  pity  on  nsl”  exclaimed 
Mary  Ann. 

A  vigorous  echo  answered  “  Kyrie  Eteieon  /” 
It  was  the  good  old  mm  who  was  coming  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  who  was  singing  while 
walking  to  keep  himself  in  breath.  He  saluted 
us  cordially ;  placed  a  vase  of  honey  on  the 
grass,  and  seated  himself  by  our  side.  “  Take 
and  eat,”  said  he,  “  my  bees  offer  yon  a  des¬ 
sert” 

I  grasped  his  hand ;  Mrs.  Simons  and  her 
daughter  turned  from  him  with  disgust  They 
persisted  in  seeing  in  him  an  accomplice  of  the 
brigands.  The  poor  little  man  had  not  so  much 
malice.  He  only  knew  how  to  chant  his  pray¬ 
ers,  take  care  of  his  little  insects,  sell  his  har¬ 
vests,  collect  the  revenues  of  his  convent,  and 
live  in  peace  with  all  the  world.  His  intellect 
was  limited,  his  knowledge  bounded,  and  his 
conduct  as  innocent  as  that  of  a  well-regulated 
machine.  1  do  not  think  that  he  knew  how  to 
clearly  distinguish  good  from  evil,  or  that  he 
would  have  made  a  great  difference  between  a 
robber  and  an  honest  man.  His  wisdom  con¬ 
sisted  in  makingfour  meals  a  day,  and  getting 
mellow  with  discretion.  He  was,  moreover, 
one  of  the  best  monks  of  his  order. 

I  did  honor  to  the  present  which  he  had 
brought  ns.  This  half-savage  honey  resembled 
that  \^ich  yon  eat  in  Franc§,as  mnch  as  the 
fie^  of  a  roe  resembles  the  meat  of  a  lamb. 
One  would  have  said  that  the  bees  had  distilled 
in  an  invisible  alembic  all  the  perfumes  of  the 
mountain.  I  forgot,  while  eating  my  tartine, 
that  I  had  but  a  month  wherein  to  find  my 
ransom  or  to  die. 

The  monk,  in  turn,  asked  our  permission  to 
reflreeh  himself  a  little ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  took  the  cup  and  poured  out 
a  bumper.  He  drank  successively  to  each  of 
ns.  Five  or  six  brigands,  attracted  by  curios¬ 
ity,  glided  in  among  us.  He  summoned  them 
by  name,  and  drank  to  each  one  of  them  in  a 
spirit  of  justice.  It  was  not  long  ere^  cursed 
his  visit  An  hour  after  his  arrival,  half  the 
band  was  seated  in  a  circle  around  our  table. 
In  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  was  taking  his 
siesta  in  his  cabinet,  the  brigands  came  out 
one  by  one  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance.  One 
offered  us  his  services;  another  brought  us 
some  trifling  present ;  and  a  third  introduced 
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biaMlf  withoot  pretext  sod  wtthost  ember- 
raeament,  as  a  men  wbo  felt  bimaelf  perfectlj 
at  borne.  The  more  familiar  entreated  me  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  tell  themonr  story,  and  the 
more  timid  hung  back  behind  their  comrades, 
and  insensibly  pushed  them  forward  upon  ns. 
Some,  after  satisfying  themselves  witn  gazing 
at  us,  stretched  themselves  on  the  gnM,  and 
snored  without  ceremony  in  the  presence  of 
Mary  Ann.  The  fleas  still  came  on ;  and  the 
presence  of  their  former  masters  rendered  them 
so  bold  that  I  surprised  three  or  four  of  them  on 
the  back  of  ray  band.  It  was  impoesible  to 
dispute  with  them  the  right  of  pasture.  I  was  ‘ 
no  longer  a  man,  bat  a  parish  meadow.  At 
this  moment,  I  would  have  given  the  three 
finest  plants  in  ray  herbarium  for  a  quarter  of 
an  boar’s  solitude.  Mrs.  Simons  and  her 
daughter  were  too  discreet  to  acquaint  me  with 
their  impres^ons ;  but  they  proved,  sundry 
involuntary  starts,  that  we  were  thinking  of 
the  same  subject  I  even  caught  a  despairing 
glance  passing  between  them  which  signified 
clearly — “  The  gendarmes  will  deliver  us  from 
the  robbers,  but  who  will  free  ns  from  the 
fleas!”  This  mute  compliment  awakened  in 
my  heart  a  cMvalric  feeling.  I  was  reMgned 
to  snfi’er  myself,  but  to  see  the  sufferings  of 
Mary  Ann  was  something  beyond  my  power. 

I  rose  resolutely,  and  said  to  our  intruders : 

“Begone,  all  of  you  I  The  king  lodged  us 
here  that  we  might  live  tranquilly  until  the 
arrival  of  our  ransom.  The  rent  costs  ns  dear¬ 
ly  enough  to  give  ns  the  privilege  of  being 
alone.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  gather  around 
a  table  like  parasite  dogs?  You  have  no  bus¬ 
iness  here.  We  do  not  want  yon;  we  only 
want  you  to  begone.  Do  you  think  that  we 
can  escape  from  you!  By  what  way;  by  the 
cascade,  or  through  the  king^s  cabinet  ?  Leave 
us  then  in  peace.  Corfiote,  drive  them  out, 
and  I  will  help  you  if  you  wish.” 

1  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  I  pushed  on 
the  loiterers,  I  awakened  the  sleepers,  I  shook 
the  monk,  I  forced  the  Corfiote  to  come  to  my 
aid,  and  the  troop  of  brigands,  a  troop  armed 
with  daggers  and  pistols,  <juickly  yielded  ns 
the  place 'with  a  sheep-like  docility,  all  t^ 
while  kicking,  taking  diort  steps,  and  reri^ 
ing  with  their  dioulders  -and  taming  back 
their  heads,  after  the  manner  of  scholars  who 
are  turned  from  the  study  when  the  recess  bell 
has  rung. 

We  were  alone  at  last  with  the  Corfiote, 

I  said  to  Mrs.  Simons :  “  Mkdam,  here  we  are 
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at  home.  Do  you  wish  to  separate  the  ^tart- 
ment  into  two?  I  only  need  a  little  comer 
wherein  to  pitch  my  tent.  I  shall  not  be  un¬ 
comfortable  behind  these  trees,  and  all  the 
rest  will  belong  to  you.  You  will  have  the 
fountain  at  hand ;  and  its  neighborhood  will 
not  trouble  you,  as  the  water  falls  in  a  cascade 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountidn.” 

My  offers  were  accepted  with  rather  a  bad 
grace.  These  ladies  would  have  liked  to  keep 
the  whole  for  themselves,  and  to  send  me  to 
Eleq>  among  the  brigands.  It  is  true  that  tl;e 
British  cant  would  have  gained  something  by 
this  separation,  but  I  should  have  lost  sight  of 
Mary  Ann.  And,  besides,  I  was  fully  resolved 
to  sleep  at  a  distance  from  the  fleas.  The 
Corfiote  supported  my  proposition,  which  ren¬ 
dered  his  surveillance  more  easy.  He  had  or¬ 
ders  to  guard  us  night  and  day.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  sleep  near  my  tent  I  exacted 
a  distance  of  six  English  feet  between  us. 

The  treaty  concluded,  I  established  myself 
,n  a  comer  to  give  chase  to  my  domestic  game. 
But  hardly  had  I  sounded  the  first  halloo, 
when  the  curiosos  reappeared  on  the  stage, 
under  pretext  of  bringing  us  our  tents.  Mrs. 
Simons  uttered  loud  cries  on  seeing  that  her 
house  was  composed  of  a  simple  strip  of  coarse 
felt,  bent  in  the  middle,  fastened  to  the  ground 
by  the  two  ends,  and  open  to  the  wind  on  both 
sides.  The  Corfiote  swore  that  we  would  be 
lodged  like  princes,  except  in  case  of  rain  or 
strong  winds.  The  whole  troop  set  about  the 
duty  of  driving  the  pickets,  patting  up  the 
beds,  and  bringing  the  blankets.  Each  bed 
was  compoeed  of  a  carpet,  covered  with  a  thick 
cloak  of  goat’s  hair.  At  six  o’clock,  the  king 
came  to  assure  himself  with  his  own  eyes  that 
we  needed  nothing.  Mrs.  Simons,  more  in¬ 
censed  than  ever,  replied  that  we  needed  eve¬ 
rything.  I  formally  demanded  the  exclusion 
of  all  aselesB  visitors.  The  king  laid  down  a 
strict  rale  which  was  never  followed.  Disci¬ 
pline  is  a  French  word  which  it  is  very  difS- 
cult  to  translate  into  Greek. 

The  king  and  his  subjects  withdrew  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  supper  was  served  us.  Four 
torches  of  resinous  wood  lighted  the  table. 
Their  red  and  smoky  light  cast  a  strange  glare 
on  the  somewhat  pale  face  of  Miss  Simons. 
Her  eyes  seemed  to  go  out  and  relight  again 
in  their  sockets,  like  the  revolving  fifes  of  a 
light-honse.  Her  voice,  though  broken  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  recovered  at  Intervals  a  ringnlar  clear¬ 
ness:  On  listening  to  It.mv  spirit  wandeied 
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icto  the  sapernararal  world,  and  strange  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  fanciful  tales  recurred  to  me. 
A  nightingale  was  singing,  and  I  fancied  that 
I  saw  his  silvery  song  fluttering  on  the  lips  of 
Mary  Ann.  The  day  had  been  rough  for  us 
all,  and  I,  who  have  given  yon  some  striking 
proofs  of  my  appetite,  soon  perceived  that  I 
had  no  other  hunger  than  the  hunger  for  sleep. 
I  wished  the  ladies  gpood  evening,  and  with¬ 
drew  under  my  tent  There,  1  forgot  in  an 
instant  nightingale,  danger,  ransom,  and 
stings ;  1  closed  my  eyes  on  everything,  and 
slept  soundly. 

A  tremendous  firing  started  me  up  out  of 
sleep.  I  rose  so  hastily  that  I  struck  my  head 
against  one  of  the  pickets  of  my  tent  At  the 
same  instant,  I  heard  two  women  crying,  “  We 
are  saved  I  The  gendarmes  I”  I  saw  two  or 
three  phantoms  running  confusedly  through 
the  darkness.  In  my  joy  and  excitement,  1 
embraced  the  first  shadow  that  passed  my 
door ; — it  was  the  Corfiote. 

“  Halt  1”  cried  he ;  “  where  are  you  running 
to.  If  yon  please  T” 

“Dog  of  a  thief,”  replied  I,  wiping  my 
month,  “  I  am  going  to  see  if  the  gendarmes 
have  almost  finished  shooting  your  comrades.” 

Mrs.  Simons  and  her  daughter,  gpiided  by 
our  voices,  approached  ns.  The  Corfiote  said : 

“  The  gendarmes  are  not  traveling  to-day. 
This  is  Ascension  and  May  day — a  double  fSte. 
The  noise  which  you  have  heard  is  the  signal 
of  rejoicing.  It  is  past  midnight ;  until  this 
time  to-morrow,  our  companions  will  drink 
wine,  eat  meat,  dance  the  Romaic,  and  bum 
powder.  If  you  wish  to  see  this  fine  spdctacle, 
you  will  give  me  pleasure.  I  shall  guard  yon 
more  pleasantly  around  the  roast  meat  than 
at  the  margin  of  the  fountain.” 

“  Ton  lie  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Simons.  “  It  is 
the  gendarmes  1” 

“  Let  ns  go  and  see,”  added  Mary  Ann. 

I  followed  them.  The  uproar  was  so  great 
that  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  thought 
of  sleeping.  Our  guide  led  us  through  the 
cabinet  of  the  king,  and  showed  ns  the  camp 
of  the  robbers,  lighted  as  if  by  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Whole  pines  were  blazing  here  and 
there,  and  five  or  rix  groups  were  seated 
around  the  fires,  roasting  lambs  spitted  on 
sticks.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  a  ribbon  of 
dancers  were  winding  about  slowly  to  the 
sound  of  execrable  music.  Musket  shots  were 
going  off  in  every  direction.  One  came  to¬ 
wards  ns,  and  1  heard  a  ball  whistle  within  a 


fbw  inches  from  my  ear.  I  entreated  the  la¬ 
dies  to  quicken  their  steps,  hoping  that  at  the 
side  of  the  king  we  would  be  further  from 
danger.  The  king,  seated  on  his  eternal  car¬ 
pet,  presided  with  solemnity  over  the  diver¬ 
sions  of  his  people.  Wine  skins  were  emptied 
around  him  like  rimple  bottles,  and  lambs 
were  carved  up  like  partridges;  each  g^uest 
seized  on  a  leg  or  a  shoulder,  and  carried  it 
away  in  his  hand.  The  orchestra  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  dull  tambourine  and  a  squeaking 
flageolet ; — the  tambourine  had  become  deaf 
from  hearing  the  flageolet  squeak.  The  dan¬ 
cers  had  taken  off  their  shoes  in  order  to  be 
more  agile.  They  wriggled  about  in  their 
places,  and  cracked  their  bones  in  time,  or 
nearly  so.  From  time  to  time,  one  of  them 
quitted  the  ball,  swallowed  a  cup  of  wine,  bit 
off  a  piece  of  meat,  fired  a  musket,  and  returned 
to  the  dance.  All  the  mess  except  the  king 
were  eating,  drinking,  howling,  and  leaping ; 
I  did  not  see  a  single  one  laugh. 

Hadgi  Stavros  politely  apologized  for  hav¬ 
ing  awakened  ns. 

“  It  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame,”  said  he,  “  it 
is  the  custom.  If  the  first  of  May  should  pass 
without  firing,  these  brave  men  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  return  of  Spring.  I  have  none 
here  but  simple  fellows,  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  attached  to  its  old  usages.  I  ed¬ 
ucate  them  as  well  as  I  can,  but  I  shall  die  be¬ 
fore  having  disciplined  them.  Men  are  not 
recast  in  a  day,  like  silver  plate.  Even  I, 
such  as  you  see  me,  I  too  have  found  pleasure 
in  these  coarse  sports.  I  have  drank  and 
and  danced  as  well  as  the  rest  I  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  European  civilization ;  why  did 
I  set  out  so  late  on  my  travels?  I  would  give 
much  to  be  young ;  to  be  no  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  I  have  plans  of  reform  which  will 
never  be  executed,  fm*  I  see  myself,  like  Alex¬ 
ander,  without  a  successor  worthy  of  me.  I 
dream  of  a  new  organization  of  brigandage, 
without  disorder,  without  turbulence,  and 
without  noise.  But  I  am  not  seconded.  I 
ought  to  have  the  exact  census  of  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  approxi¬ 
mate  inventory  of  their  property,  furniture, 
and  real  estate.  As  to  the  strangers  who  land 
among  us,  an  agent  placed  at  each  port  should 
inform  me  of  their  names,  their  route,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  their  fortune.  In  this 
way,  I  should  know  what  each  one  ought  to 
give  me,  and  I  should  no  longer  be  liable  to 
ask  too  mush  or  too  little.  I  should  place  on 
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each  road  a  poet  of  cleanly,  well-edaeated,  and 
well-dreeeed  employee ;  for  what  is  the  nee  of 
frightening  our  customers  by  a  horrible  drees 
and  forbidding  demeanor!  I  have  seen,  in 
France  and  Elngland,  robbers  elegant  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  do  they  do  their  business  any  worse  on 
that  account ! 

“  I  should  exact  polished  manners  from  all 
my  subordinates,  particularly  from  the  clerks 
in  the  department  of  arrests.  For  prisoners  of 
distinction  like  yourselves  I  should  have  com¬ 
fortable  and  airy  lodgings  with  gardens  attach¬ 
ed.  And  do  not  think  that  it  would  cost  them 
more  quite  Uie  contrary.  If  all  who  travel  in 
the  kingdom  fell  necessarily  into  my  hands,  I 
could  tax  each  traveler  an  insignificant  sum. 
Let  every  native  and  every  foreigner  give  me 
only  a  quarter  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  his 
fortune,  and  I  shall  gain  on  the  whole.  Bri¬ 
gandage  would  then  be  but  an  impost  on  the 
circulation :  a  just  impost,  because  it  would 
be  proportional ;  a  normal  impost,  because  it 
has  always  been  collected  since  the  heroic 
ages.  We  would  simplify  it,  if  necessary,  by 
yearly  commutations.  On  consideration  of  a 
certain  sum  paid  down,  a  safe  conduct  might 
be  obtained  for  the  natives,  and  a  visa  on  the 
passports  of  the  foreignera  You  will  tell  me 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conatitntion, 
no  impost  can  be  laid  without  the  vote  of 
both  ohambera  Ah,  monsieur,  if  I  bad  the 
time,  I  would  buy  the  whole  senate,  and  I 
would  appoint  a  chamber  of  deputies  wholly 
in  my  interesta  The  law  would  pass  in  a 
trice,  and  we  would  create  a  minister  of  the 
highways  if  necessry.  This  would  cost  me 
two  or  three  millions  of  first  expenses,  but  in 
four  years  I  should  recover  all  my  outlay,  and 
1  would  keep  the  roads  in  repair  for  the  saka 
of  the  market.” 

He  sighed  pensively,  and  then  resumed: 
“  You  see  with  what  freedom  I  relate  my  af- 
fkirs  to  you.  It  is  an  old  habit  which  I  diall 
never  regret.  I  have  always  lived  in  the 
broad  day  light  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 
Our  profession  would  be  shameful  if  it  were 
exercised  clandestinely.  I  do  not  hide  my¬ 
self,  for  I  fear  no  one.  When  you  read  in  the 
journals  that  they  are  in  search  of  me,  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  a  parliamentary 
fiction ;  they  always  know  where  I  am.  I  fear 
neither  the  ministers,  the  army,  nor  the  tribu¬ 
nals.  The  ministers  all  know  that  by  a  sign  I 
can  change  the  cabinet.  The  army  is  mine ;  it 
furnishes  me  with  recruits,  whenever  I  have 


need  of  them.  I  borrow  its  soldiers,  and  I 
give  them  its  officers.  As  to  messienrs  Uie 
judges,  they  know  my  feelings  towards  them. 
I  do  not  esteem  them,  but  I  pity  them.  Poor 
and  ill-paid,  one  could  not  demand  of  them 
that  they  dionld  be  honest  I  feed  some,  I 
clothe  others ;  I  have  hung  a  few  of  them  in 
the  course  of  my  life  ;  you  see  therefore,  that 
I  am  the  friend  of  the  magistracy.” 

He  pointed,  with  a  lofty  gesture,  to  the  sky, 
the  sea  and  the  country.  “  All  this,”  said  he, 
“  is  mine.  All  that  breathes  in  this  kingdom 
is  submissive  to  me  through  fear,  through 
friendship,  <nr  through  admiration.  I  have 
caused  many  eyes  to  weep ;  yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  there  is  not  a  mother  who  would  not  like 
to  have  a  son  like  Hadgi  Stavros.  The  day 
will  come  when  doctors  like  yon  will  write  my 
history,  and  when  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago 
will  dispute  the  honor  of  having  given  me 
birth.  My  portrait  will  bang  in  the  cabins  with 
the  sacred  images  which  they  hang  on  Mount 
Athos.  And  at  that  time,  the  grand-children  of 
my  daughter,  were  they  sovereign  princes,  will 
speak  with  pride  of  their  ancestor,  the  King  of 
the  Mountains.” 

Perhaps  yon  will  laugh  at  my  German  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  so  strange  a  discourse  moved 
me  deeply.  Despite  myself,  I  admired  this 
grandeur  in  crime.  I  had  never  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  a  mqjestic  knave. 
This  devil  of  a  man,  who  might  cut  my  throat 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  inspired  me  almost 
with  respect  His  large,  marble  face,  serene 
in  the  midst  of  the  orgie,  appeared  to  me  like 
the  inflexible  mask  of  destiny.  I  could  not 
hinder  myself  from  replying,  “  Yes,  yon  ara 
truly  a  King.” 

He  answered,  smilingly : 

"  I  am,  indeed,  since  I  have  flatterers,  even 
among  my  enemies.  Do  not  defend  yourself  I 
I  know  how  to  read  faces,  and  you  regarded 
me  this  morning  as  a  man  whom  one  wonld 
like  to  see  hung.” 

“  Since  yon  challenge  me  to  frankness,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  lost  my  temper  for  a  moment  Yon 
asked  me  an  unreasonable  ransom.  That  you 
should  take  a  hundred  thousand  francs  from 
these  ladies  who  have  them  is  a  very  natural 
thing,  and  in  keeping  with  your  trade ;  but 
that  yon  should  exact  fifteen  thousand  of  ms 
who  have  nothing ;  that  is  a  right  which  I 
shall  never  concede.” 

“  Nothwithstanding,  nothing  is  more  simple. 
All  the  f<»eignsra  who  corns  among  ns  an 
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rich ;  for  traveUing  ii  expentive.  You  pre¬ 
tend  that  you  are  not  travelling  at  your  own 
coat,  I  will  believe  you.  Yet  those  who  have 
■ent  you  here  give  you,  at  least,  three  or  four 
thousand  francs  a  year.  If  they  incur  this  ex¬ 
pense,  they  have  their  reasons  for  it,  for  one 
does  not  give  some  thing  for  nothing.  You  re¬ 
present  then  in  their  eyes,  a  capital  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand  francs.  In  buying 
you,  therefore,  for  fifteen  thousand,  they  will 
be  the  gainera” 

“  But  the  institution  which  pays  me  has  no 
capital,  it  has  nothing  but  revenues.  The 
budget  of  the  Jardin  dee  PUmtei  is  voted  every 
year  by  the  senate  ;  its  resources  are  limited  ; 
such  a  case  has  never  been  foreseen  ;  I  do  not 
know  how  to  explain  to  you — you  could  not 
comprehend - ” 

“  And  even  if  1  did  comprehend,”  replied 
he  in  a  haughty  tone,  “  do  you  think  that  I 
should  retract  what  I  have  said  ?  My  wmrds 
are  laws ;  if  I  wish  others  to  respect  them,  I 
must  not  violate  them  myself.  I  have  the 
right  to  be  uqjust ;  I  have  not  the  right  to  be 
weak.  My  injustice  only  iqures  others;  a 
weakness  would  destroy  myself.  If  I  were 
known  to  be  exorable,  my  prisoners  would 
seek  for  prayers  wherewith  to  subdue  me  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  for  money  wherewith  to  pay 
me.  I  am  not  one  of  your  Europesm  brigands, 
who  mingle  rigor  with  generosity,  speculatum 
with  imprudence,  and  needless  crueity. with  in¬ 
excusable  senaibility.only  to  end  foolishly  upon 
the  scaffold.  I  have  said  before  witnesses  that 
I  would  have  fifteen  thousand  francs  or  your 
head.  Do  your  best,  but  in  one  way  or  another 
I  will  be  paid.  Listen :  in  1864  I  condemned 
two  little  girls  who  were  of  the  same  age 
with  my  dear  PhotinL  They  stretched  out 
their  arms  to  me,  weeping,  and  their  cries 
caused  my  paternal  heart  to  bleed.  Yasile, 
who  killed  them,  drew  back  several  times;  his 
hand  shook.  Yet  nothwithstanding,  I  was  in¬ 
dexible  because  the  ransom  had  not  been  paid. 
Do  you  believe  that  after  this,  I  will  pardon 
you?  What  would  it  avail  to  have  killed  the 
poor  creatures  if  it  should  be  found  that  I  had 
sent  you  away  for  nothing  ?” 

I  bowed  my  head  without  finding  a  word  in 
reply.  1  was  in  the  right ;  but  I  knew  of  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  pitiless  logic  of  the  old  exe¬ 
cutioner  He  drew  me  from  my  refiections  by 
an  amicable  tap  on  the  shoulder.  Courage  1” 
smd  he.  “  I  have  seen  death  nearer  than  yon, 
and  I  bore  myself  like  an  oak.  During  the 


war  of  the  Indepeadence,  Ilbrahim  ordered  me 
shot  by  seven  Egyptians.  Six  balls  missed ; 
the  seventh  struck  me  on  tiie  forehead  without 
entering.  When  the  Turks  came  to  pick  up 
my  corpse,  I  bad  disappeared  in  the  smoke. 
You  have,  perhaps,  a  longer  time  to  live  than 
you  suppose.  Write  to  all  your  friends  in 
Hamburg.  You  have  received  an  education 
a  doctor  ought  to  have  friends  for  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  franca  I  hope  so,  for  my 
part.  I  do  not  hate  you ;  you  have  never  done 
me  harm ;  your  death  would  give  me  no  plea¬ 
sure,  and  I  take  delight  in  thinking  that  you 
will  find  the  means  of  paying  in  money.  In 
the  meanwhile,  retire  with  these  ladiea  My 
men  have  drank  a  cup  too  much,  and  they  are 
gazing  at  the  Englishwomen  with  eyes  that 
bestow  no  good.  These  poor  devils  are  con¬ 
demned  to  an  austere  life,  and  they  are  not 
seventy,  like  me.  In  ordinary  times  I  tame 
them  I7  fatigue.  But  if  the  lady  remains 
there  an  hour  longer,  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.” 

In  fact,  a  menacing  circle  was  forming 
around  Mary  Ann,  who  examined  the  strange 
faces  with  innocent  curiosity.  The  brigands, 
crouching  before  her,  talked  to  each  other  in 
Iwid  whirrs,  and  praised  her  in  terms  which, 
bapiHly,  she  did  not  comprehend.  The  Cor¬ 
fiote,  who  had  made  up  for  lost  time,  banded 
her  a  cup  of  wine,  which  she  repulsed  proudly, 
sprinkling  it  over  the  company.  Five  or  six 
drinkers,  more  inflamed  than  the  rest,  pushed 
forward  and  fought,  exchanging  heavy  blows 
of  the  fists,  as  if  to  excite  and  embolden  them¬ 
selves  for  other  exploits.  I  made  a  sign  to 
Mra  Simons:  she  arose  with  her  daughter. 
But  at  the  moment  when  I  oAered  my  arm  to 
Mary  Ann,  YasUe,  flushed  with  wine,  advanced, 
staggering,  and  attempted  to  seize  her  by  the 
waist.  At  this  sight,  fumes  of  anger  mounted 
to  my  brain.  I  leaped  on  the  miserable  wretch 
and  treated  him  to  a  cravat  of  my  tra  Angers. 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  girdle,  and  felt  for  the 
handle  of  his  knife  ;  but  before  he  could  find 
it,  I  saw  him  snatched  from  my  hands  and 
hurled  ten  steps  backward  the  powerful  arm 
of  the  old  king.  A  murmur  ran  through  the 
assembly.  Hadgi  Stavros  raised  his  voice 
above  the  tumult,  and  cried :  “  Be  silent  I  Show 
that  you  are  Hellenes,  and  not  Albanians  I” 
He  continued,  in  a  low  voice,  “  Let  us  walk 
fast ;  Corfiote,  do  not  leave  me.  Monsieur 
German,  tell  the  ladles  that  I  studl  sleep  at  the 
door  pf  chamber.” 
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He  set  oat  with  us,  preceded  his  chiboud- 
gi,  who  never  quitted  him  day  nor  night 
Two  or  three  drunken  fellows  made  a  show  of 
following  us ;  he  repulsed  them  roughly.  We 
were  net  a  hundred  steps  from  the  crowd,  when 
a  musket  ball  whistled  through  the  midst  of 
us.  The  old  Pallicarian  did  not  even  deign  to 
turn  his  head.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile, 
and  mid,  in  a  low  voice,  “  We  must  indulge 
them— it  is  Ascension  day.”  On  the  way  1 
profited  by  the  abstraction  of  the  Corfiote,  who 
stombled  at  each  step,  to  ask  of  Mrs.  Simona  a 
private  conversation.  “  I  have,”  said  I,  “  an 
important  secret  to  tell  you.  Permit  me  to 
steal  into  your  tent  while  our  spy  Is.  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  Noah.” 

1  do  not  know  whether  this  Biblical  conpa* 
rison  appeared  irreverent  to  her ;  but  she  an¬ 
swered  drily  that  She  knew  of  iu>  secrets  that 
she  had  to  share  with  me.  I  insisted ;  she 
stood  her  gronnd.  I  told  her  that  I  had  found 
the  means  of  saving  ns  all  without  untying 
our  purse  strings.  She  caston  me  a  euqncious 
glance,  consulted  her  daughter,  and  ended  by 
granting  what  I  asked.  Hadgi  Stavroe  favored 
our  rendeivous  by  retaining  the  Corfiote  near 
him.  He  ordered  his  carpet  to  be  carried  to 
the  t<q>  of  the  rustic  staircase  \rhich  led  to 
onr  encampment,  placed  his  arms  within  his 
reach,  commanded  the  chiboudgi  to  lie  down 
at  his  right,  and  the  Corfiote  at  his  left,  and 
wished  us  golden  dreams.  I  prudently  re¬ 
mained  under  my  tent  until  three  distinct 
snores  assured  me  that  our  keepers  were  sleep¬ 
ing.  The  uproar  of  the  camp  was  eensiUy 
dying  away.  Two  or  three  tardy  musket  shots 
alone  broke,  from  time  to  time,  the  silence  of 
the  night  Our  neighbor,  the  nightingale, 
was  tranquilly  continuing  her  unfinished  song. 
I  crept  along  the  trees  to  the  tent  of  Mrs. 
Simons.  The  mother  and  dau|^ter  were 
awaiting  me  on  the  damp  grass.  English  cus¬ 
toms  interdicted  to  me  the  entree  of  thdr  bed¬ 
chamber. 

“  Speak,  monsieur,”  said  Mrs.  SisMBS,  but 
do  so  quickly.  You  know  whether  we  need 
repose.” 

I  answered  with  assurance,  "  Ladies,  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  is  well  worth  an  hour’s 
sleep.  Do  you  wish  to  be  free  in  three 
days  ?” 

But,  monfieur,  we  shall  be  free  to-morrow, 
or  England  will  be  England  no  longer.  Dimit¬ 
ri  must  have  informed  ray  brother  by  five 
o’clock ;  my  brother  saw  the  Minister  at  din¬ 


ner-time  ;  rnfiers  were  given  before  nii^t ;  the 
gendarmes  are  now  on  the  way,  whatever  the 
Corfiote  may  say,  and  we  shall  be  freed  in  the 
morning,  in  time  for  breakfast.” 

,  “  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  illoaions : 

time  is  pressing.  I  do  not  count  on  the  gend¬ 
armes:  our  conquerors  speak  of  them  too 
lightly  to  stand  in  fear  of  them.  I  have 
always  heard  say  that  in  this  country,  hunter 
and  game — (;endarmes  and  brigands — live  hap- 
.pily  together.  I  suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  they  may  send  a  few  men  to,  our 
rdd.  Hadgi  Stavroe  will  see  them  coming,  and 
will  hurry  ns  away  through  by-paths  to  ano¬ 
ther  den.  He  has  the  country  at  his  fingers’ 
ends ;  ev«y  rock  is  his  accomplice,  every 
thicket,  his  ally,  and  every  ravine  his  receiver. 
The  Fames  are  in  league  with  him  against  ns. 
He  is  the  King  of  the  Mountains.” 

“Bravo,  monsieur!  Hadgi  Stavros  is  a 
god,  and  you  are  bis  prophet  He  would  be 
touched  at  hearing  with  what  admiration  you 
speak  of  him.  I  had  already  divined  that 
you  are  one  of  his  friends,  from  seeing  how  he 
strack  yon  on  the  shoulder  and  talked  with 
you  in  confidence.  Was  it  not  he  who  suggest¬ 
ed  to  you  the  plan  of  escape,  which  you  come 
to  propose  to  us?” 

“  Yes,  madame,  it  was  he,  or,  rather,  it  was 
his  correspoudence.  I  found  this  morning, 
while  he  was  dictating  to  his  courier,  the  in¬ 
fallible  means  of  freeing  ourselves  gratia 
Please  to  write  to  your  brother  to  raise  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  francs 
— a  hundred  for  your  ransom,  and  fifteen  for 
mine — and  to  send  it  here  as  soon  as  possible 
by  a  trusty  man,  Dimitri,  for  instance.” 

“  By  your  friend,  Dimitri,  to  yonr  friend, 
the  King  of  the  Mountuns.  Many  thanks, 
my  dear  sir !  Is  it  at  this  price  that  we  are 
to  be  freed  for  nothing  1” 

“  Yes,  madame.  Dimitri  is  not  my  friend, 
and  Hadgi  Stavroe  would  have  no  scruple  in 
cutting  off  my  head. '  But  I  will  proceed.  In 
exchange  for  the  money,  you  must  exact  that 
the  king  shall  sign  yon  a  receipt” 

“  What  a  good  note  we  shall  have  1” 

“  With  this  note  you  can  recover  yonr  hnn- 
dred  and  fifteen  thousand  francs  without 
losing  a  centime ;  and  I  am  about  to  show  you 
how.” 

“  Grood  ni  monsieur.  Do  not  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  say  any  more  about  it  Since  we  landed 
in  this  wretched  country,  wo  have  been  robbed 
by  every  body.  The  custom-house  officers  of 
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th«  PiraeoB  robbed  as;  the  eoachmaa  who 
took  US  to  Athene  robbed  ns ;  onr  hotel-keeper 
robbed  us ;  oar  servant  has  thrown  os  into  the 
bands  of  robbers  ;  all  the  gentlemen  who  are 
drinking  above  there  are  robbers ;  those  who 
are  sleeping  at  onr  door  to  protect  as  are  rob¬ 
bers — you  are  the  only  honest  man  whom  we 
have  met  in  Greece,  and  yoar  counsels  are  the 
beet  in  the  world — bat,  good  night,  monsieur, 
good  night  I” 

“In  the  name  of  Heaven,  madamel  I  do 
not  justify  myself.  Think  of  me  what  you 
like,  but  only  let  me  tell  you  how  you  may 
recover  your  money.” 

“  And  how  would  you  have  me  recover  it, 
if  all  the  gendarmes  in  the  kingdom  are  not 
able  to  recapture  us  T  Is  Hadgi  Stavroe,  then, 
no  longer  King  of  the  MounUdns?  Is  he  no 
longer  familiar  with  the  by-ways  T  Are  the 
ravines,  the  thickets,  and  the  rocks  no  longer 
his  receivers  and  accomplices?  Good  night, 
monsieur  ;  I  will  bear  testimony  to  your  zeal ; 
I  will  tell  the  brigands  that  you  hive  executed 
their  commiseioa.  But,  once  for  all,  good 
night  1” 

The  good  dame  pnshed  me  by  my  shoulders, 
crying  “  Good  night  I”  in  so  shrill  a  tone  that 
I  trembled  lest  she  should  awaken  our  keepers ; 
and  I  fled  desptdringly  to  the  shelter  of  my 
tent  What  a  day,  monsieur  1  I  undertook  to 
recapitulate  all  the  incidents  which  had  been 
bailed  on  my  head  since  the  hour  in  which  I 
set  out  from  Athens  in  pursuit  of  the  boryana 
variabilu.  The  meeting  of  the  Englishwomen 
— the  beautiful  eyes  of  Mary  Ann — the  mus¬ 
kets  of  the  brigands — the  dogs — the  fleas — 
Hadgi  Stavros — flfteen  thousand  francs  to  pay 
— my  life  at  this  price — the  orgie  of  the  As¬ 
cension — the  balls  whistling  in  my  ears — the 
flashed  face  of  Yasile — and,  to  crown  thefSte, 
the  injustice  of  Mrs.  Simons.  Nothing  more 
was  wanting,  after  so  many  trials,  than  that  I 
myself  should  be  taken  for  a  thief.  Sleep, 
which  consoles  one  for  everything,  did  not 
come  to  my  relief.  I  had  been  worn  out  by 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  had  not  strength 
enough  left  for  sleeping.  Day  broke  on  my 
gloomy  meditations  I  followed  the  sun  with 
a  dull  eye  as  it  rose  on  the  horizon.  Confused 
noises  gradually  succeeded  to  the  mlence  of 
the  night  I  did  not  feel  courage  to  look  at 
the  time  by  my  watch,  or  to  turn  my  head  to 
see  what  was  pasting  around  me. 

All  my  senses  were  stopefied  by  fatigue  and 
discouragement  I  think  that  if  any  one  had 


rolled  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  I 
tiiouldnot  have  stretched  out  my  hands  to 
stop  myself.  In  this  prostration  of  my  fiscul- 
ties,  I  bad  a  vision  which  was  alike  akin 
to  dreaming  and  to  hallucination ;  for  I 
was  neither  sleeping  nor  waking,  and  my  eyes 
were  as  nearly  shut  as  they  were  open.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  burled  alive,  that  my 
gray  felt-tent  was  a  catafalque  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  that  they  were  chanting  over  my 
head  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Terror  seized 
me ;  I  attempted  to  cry  out,  but  the  words 
stuck  in  my  throat,  or  were  stifled  by  the  voice 
of  the  chanters.  I  heard  the  verses  and  the  re¬ 
sponses  distinctly  enough  to  perceive  that  my 
funeral  was  being  celebrated  in  Greek.  1 
made  a  violent  effort  to  move  my  right  arm — 
it  was  stiff.  I  stretched  out  my  left  arm — it 
moved  eatily,  struck  against  the  tent,  and 
knocked  down  something  which  resembled  a 
bouquet.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  sat  up,  examin¬ 
ed  these  flowers  which  had  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  recognized  among  them  a  superb  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Boryana  varidbUu.  It  was  really  the 
flower  1  I  touched  its  lobed  leaves,  its  ga- 
mosepalouB  calyx,  its  corolla,  composed  of 
five  oblique  petals,  joined  at  the  base  by  a 
staminal  filament,  its  ten  stamens,  its  ovar¬ 
ium  with  five  cells ; — I  held  in  my  hand  the 
queen  of  the  mallow  tribe.  But  by  what 
chance  was  it  found  at  the  bottom  of  my 
tomb,  and  how  to  send  it  from  such  a  distance 
to  the  Jardin  det  Plantet  at  Hamburg  I  At 
this  moment  a  sharp  pain  drew  my  attention 
to  my  right  arm.  One  would  have  said  that 
it  was  a  prey  to  a  swarm  of  invisible  insects. 
I  diook  it  with  my  left  hand,  and  it  gradually 
returned  to  its  normal  state.  It  had  support¬ 
ed  my  head  for  several  hours,  and  the  press¬ 
ure  had  benumbed  it  I  was  living  then, 
tince  pain  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  life! 
But  then,  what  signifled  this  funeral  song 
which  was  persistently  humming  in  my  ears  t 
I  rose.  Our  apartment  was  in  the  same  stats 
as  the  evening  before.  Mrs.  Simons  and  Mary 
Ann  were  sleeping  soundly.  A  large  bouquet, 
similar  to  mine,  was  banging  at  the  top  of 
their  tent  I  remembered  at  last  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their 
dwellings  with  flowers  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
of  May.  The  bouquets  and  the  Boryana  varia¬ 
bilu  came,  then,  from  the  munificence  of  the 
king.  The  funeral  song  still  pursued  me.  I 
climbed  the  stair-case  which  led  to  the  ofBce 
of  Hadgi  Stavros,  and  saw  a  spectacle  more 
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eorioos  than  any  which  had  astonished  me  the 
night  before.  An  altar  was  erected  under  the 
royal  fir  tree.  The  monk,  arrayed  in  magni¬ 
ficent  Testments,  was  celebrating  divine  ser¬ 
vice  with  imposing  dignity.  Our  drinkers  of 
the  last  night,  some  standing,  others  kneeling 
in  the  dust,  and  all  religiously  uncovered, 
were  metamorphosed  into  little  saints ; — one 
was  devoutly  kissing  a  painted,  wooden  image, 
another  was  crossing  himself  with  ail  hia 
might,  as  if  by  the  job,  and  the  most  fervent 
were  pressing  their  foreheads  to  the  earth,  and 
sweeping  the  soil  with  their  hair.  The  young 
chibondgi  of  the  king  was  circulating  a  tray 
through  the  ranks,  saying,  “  Give  alms  I  who 
gives  to  the  church,  lends  to  the  Lord.”  And 
the  centimes  rained  before  him,  and  the  hail  of 
the  copper  upon  the  copper  accompanied  the 
voice  of  the  priest  and  the  prayers  of  the 
assistanta  When  1  entered  the  assembly  of 
the  faithful,  each  saluted  me  with  an  unpre¬ 
tending  cordiality  which  recalled  the  early 
days  of  the  ehurch.  Hadgi  Stavros,  who  was 
standing  before  the  altar,  made  room  for  me 
at  his  side.  He  held  a  large  book  in  his  hand ; 
and  you  can  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  dianting  the  lessons  aloud.  The 
brigand  was  officiating !  He  had  received  the 
second  of  the  minor  orders  in  his  youth ;  he 
was  reader  or  anagnostus.  One  degree  more, 
and  he  would  have  been  exorcist;  invested 
with  the  power  of  casting  out  demons  1  Posi¬ 
tively,  monsieur,  I  am  not  one  of  those  travel¬ 
ers  who  are  astonished  at  everything,  and  I 
practise  energetically  enough  the  ml  adnirari ; 
but  I  stood  wonder-struck  and  amazed  before 
this  strange  ceremony.  On  seeing  the  genu- 


entreated  Christodulus  to  intereede  for  me 
with  his  old  comrade,  and  to  tell  him  how  in¬ 
capable  I  was  of  finding  fifteen  thousand 
ftwncs.  I  recommended  myself  to  the  courage 
and  generosity  of  Harris,  who  was  not  the 
man  to  leave  a  Mend  in  embarrassmeni  "  If 
any  one  can  save  me,”  siud  I,  “  it  is  you.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  will  set  about  it,  but  I 
can  trust  in  yon  with  all  my  soul ; — yon  are 
such  a  dare  devil !  I  do  not  expect  that  yon 
will  find  fifteen  thousand  francs  wherewith  to 
ransom  me  : — it  would  be  necessary  to  bor¬ 
row  them  of  M.  Merinay,  who  never  lends. 
Besides,  yon  are  too  much  of  a  Yankee  to  con¬ 
sent  to  such  a  bargain.  Act  as  yon  see  fit — 
set  fire  to  the  kingdom ;  I  indorse  every  thing 
in  advance,  but  lose  no  time.  I  feel  that  my 
head  is  weak,  and  that  reason  may  totter  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  month.” 

As  to  my  poor  father,  I  took  care  not  to  tell 
him  in  what  predicament  I  was  placed.  What 
availed  it  to  cause  his  death  by  showing  him 
dangers  from  which  he  could  not  rescue  met 
I  wrote  to  him,  as  at  the  first  of  each  month, 
that  I  was  well,  and  that  I  hoped  that  my  let¬ 
ter  would  find  the  family  in  good  health.  I 
added  that  I  was  traveling  in  the  mountain ; 
and  that  I  had  discovered  the  boryana  tariabOit, 
and  a  young  Englishwoman,  richer  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  Princess  Ypsoff  of  romantic 
memory.  I  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  inspiring 
her  with  love,  for  want  of  favorable  circnm- 
stances ;  but  I  should  find,  perhaps,  an  op¬ 
portunity  before  long,  to  render  her  some  great 
service,  or  to  appear  before  her  in  the  irre- 
ustible  coat  of  my  uncle  Roeenthaler.  ”  How¬ 
ever,”  added  I,  with  a  feeling  of  unconquerable 


fiexions,  and  on  listening  to  the  prayers,  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  actors  were 
guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  a  little 
idolatry.  Their  faith  appeared  ardent,  and 
their  conviction  profound:  but  I,  who  had 
seen  them  at  work,  and  who  knew  that  they 
were  bad  Christians  in  action,  could  not  help 
saying  to  myself.  “  Whom  are  they  deceiving 
here!” 

The  service  lasted  till  a  few  minutes  after 
twelve.  An  hour  after,  the  altar  disappeared, 
the  brigands  had  set  to  drinking  again,  and 
the  good  old  man  was  keeping  them  company. 

Hadgi  Stavros  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  had  written.  I  promised  to  set 
about  it  instantly,  and  he  (wdered  reeds,  ink 
and  paper  to  be  given  me.  I  wrote  to  John 
Harr^  to  Christodulus,  and  to  my  father.  I 
YOU  Ti.— 14 


.  sadness,  who  knows  but  I  may  die  a  baehe- 
\  lor!  It  will  then  belong  to  Franz  or  to  Jean 
j  Nicolas  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  family. 

I  My  health  is  more  fionrishing  than  ever,  and 
my  spirits  are  not  yet  impaired ;  but  Greece 
has  a  treacherous  climate,  which  preys  upon 
the  most  vigorous  men.  Should  I  be  con¬ 
demned  never  again  to  behold  Germany,  but 

I  to  end  here,  by  some  unforeseen  blow,  the 
term  of  my  journey  and  my  labors,  believe, 
dear  and  excellent  father,  that  my  last  regret 
will  be  that  of  dying  far  from  my  family,  and 
that  my  last  thought  will  fly  to  you.” 

Hadgi  Stavros  came  up  snd^ly  just  as  I 

I  was  wiping  away  a  tear,  and  I  fancy  that  this 
mark  (tf  weakness  caused  me  to  fall  in  hia  es¬ 
teem. 

"Come,  young  man,  courage,”  exclrinied 
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he.  “  It  is  not  time  yet  to  weep  orer  your* 
self.  The  devil  1  one  would  think  that  you 
were  following  your  own  funeral !  The  En¬ 
glish  lady  has  just  written  a  letter  of  eight 
pages  without  letting  a  single  tear  fall  into  the 
inkstand.  Go,  keep  her  company  for  a  little 
while — she  needs  entertainment  Ah !  if  you 
were  a  man  of  my  temper  1  I  swear  to  you 
that  at  your  age,  and  in  your  place,  I  would 
not  long  have  remained  a  prisoner.  My  ran¬ 
som  would  have  been  paid  before  two  days, 
and  I  know  who  would  have  furnished  the 
funds.  You  are  not  married?” 

“  No.” 

Ah,  well !  do  you  not  understand  ?  Return 
to  your  apartment,  and  be  agreeable  1  1  have 
furnished  you  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  your 
fortune.  If  you  do  not  profit  by  it,  you  will 
be  a  bungler,  and  if  you  do  not  rank  me 
among  your  benefactors,  you  will  be  an  in¬ 
grate.” 

I  found  Mary  Ann  and  her  mother  seated 
near  the  spring.  While  waiting  for  the  ladies’ 
maid  which  had  been  promised  them,  they  were 
laboring  themselves  at  shortening  their  riding 
habits.  The  brigands  had  furnished  them  with 
thread,  or  rather  with  twine  and  with  needles 
proper  for  sewing  sail-cloth.  From  time  to 
time,  they  paused  in  their  task  to  cast  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  glance  at  the  houses  of  Athens.  It 
was  hard  to  see  the  city  so  near  them,  and  to 
know  that  they  could  only  transport  them¬ 
selves  there  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs.  1  asked  them  how  they  had  slept. 
The  curtness  of  their  answers  convinced  me 
that  they  could  very  well  dispense  with  my 
conversation.  I  now  remarked,  for  the  first 
time,  the  hair  of  Mary  Ann : — dhe  was  but  half 
dressed,  and,  after  making  her  toilette  in  the 
spring,  was  letting  her  tresses  dry  in  the  sun. 
I  never  could  have  believed  that  any  woman 
could  have  had  such  a  profunon  of  silky  curls. 
Her  long,  chestnut  hair  fell  over  her  cheeks 
and  behind  her  shoulders.  But  it  did  not  fall 
stiffly  like  that  of  most  women  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath.  It  rolled  in  glos^  waves,  like  the 
surface  of  a  little  lake  just  touehed  by  the 
breeze.  The  light,  glancing  through  this  liv¬ 
ing  forest,  colored  it  with  a  soft  and  velvety 
luster,  and  her  face,  thus  encircled,  resemUed 
a  moss  rose  in  every  feature.  I  have  told  you, 
monsieur,  that  I  had  never  loved  Miy  one,  and 
J  certainly  should  not  have  begun  with  a  girl 
who  took  me  for  a  thief.  But  I  can  confess, 
witbont  contradicting  myself,  that  I  should 


have  been  willing,  at  the  cost  of  my  life,  to 
have  saved  those  beautiful  tresses  from  the 
clutches  of  Hadgi  Stavros.  I  forthwith  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  escape,  which  was  daring  but 
not  impossible.  Our  apartment  had  two  is¬ 
sues  it  opened  on  the  room  of  the  king  and 
on  a  precipice.  To  fly  through  the  roomr  of 
the  king  was  absurd ; — it  would  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pass  through  the  robbers’  camp,  and 
the  second  line  of  defense,  guarded  by  the 
doge,  llie  precipice  was  remaining.  Leaning 
over  the  abyss,  1  perceived  that  the  rock,  al¬ 
though  almost  perpendicular,  offered  enough 
aufractuoiities,  tufts  of  grass,  little  shrubs, 
and  accidents  of  every  description,  to  enable 
one  to  descend  without  falling.  What  ren¬ 
dered  the  flight  difficult  on  this  side  was  the 
cascade.  The  brook  which  flowed  from  our 
chamber  formed  a  horrible  gliding  sheet  on 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Besides,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  one  to  keep  cool,  and  to 
descend  without  losing  his  balance,  with  such 
a  douche  over  his  head. 

But  was  there  no  means  of  turning  aside 
the  current?  It  was  possible.  And  on 
examining  more  closely  the  apartment  in 
which  we  had  been  lodged,  I  perceived  that 
the  water  had  undoubtedly  sojourned  there  be¬ 
fore  us.  Our  apartment  was  nothing  but  a 
drained  pond.  I  lifted  up  a  comer  of  the 
carpet  which  was  growing  under  our  feet,  and 
discovered  a  thick  sediment,  deposited  there 
by  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Some  day, 
either  the  earthquakes  which  are  so  frequent 
in  these  mountains  had  broken  through  the 
dike,  or  a  vein  of  rock,  softer  then  the  rest, 
had  given  passage  to  the  current,  and  the 
whole  liquid  mass  had  been  thrown  from  its 
bed.  A  canal,  ten  feet  long,  and  three  broad, 
conducted  it  to  the  back  of  the  mountain.  To 
close  this  sluice  which  had  been  open  for  so 
many  years,  and  thus  to  imprison  the  waters 
in  their  first  reservoir,  but  two  hours’  labor 
was  needed.  An  hour,  at  the  most,  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  humid  rocks  time  to 
drip — anight  breeze  would  have  quickly  dried 
the  road.  Onr  flight,,  when  thus  prepared,  re¬ 
quired  not  more  than  twenty-flve  minutes. 
Once  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we 
had  Athens  before  us,  and  the  stars  for  onr 
fpiides ;  the  roads  were  detestable,  but  we  tun 
no  risk  of  meeting  any  brigands  th^l  When 
the  king  made  us  his  usnal  morning  viidt  to 
know  how  we  had  passed  the  night,'  he  wonld 
see  that  .we  bad  passed  it  in  flight ;  and  as  one 
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U  never  too  (dd  to  learn,  he  would  learn  to 
bis  cost  that  be  must  depend  on  none  but  hiai- 
Bclf,  and  that  a  cascade  did  not  understand 
bow  to  guard  prisoners. 

This  project  appeared  to  me  so  admirable 
that  1  instantly  imparted  it  to  the  one  who  bad 
inspired  mo  with  it  Mary  Ann  and  Mrs. 
Simons  listened  to  me  at  first,  as  prudent  con¬ 
spirators  listen  to  an  instigating  agent  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  young  English  girl  measur¬ 
ed  the  depth  of  the  ravine  without  shrinking  i 
— “  One  might  descend,”  said  she.  “  Not 
alone,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  arm.  Are 
you  strong,  monsieur  ?” 

I  answered  without  exactly  knowing  why, — 
“I  shall  bo  if  you  confide  in  me.”  These 
words,  to  which  I  attached  no  particular  mean¬ 
ing,  doubtless  contained  some  folly  ;  for  she 
blushed  and  turned  away  her  bead.  “  Moo- 
sieor,”  replied  she,  “  it  may  be  that  we  have 
judged  you  harshly  ;  misfortune  imbitters  one. 

I  willingly  believe  that  you  are  a  brave  young 
man.” 

She  might  have  chosen  some  more  cour¬ 
teous  expression,  yet  she  whispered  me  this 
half-compliment  with  so  gentle  a  voice,  and 
so  penetrating  a  glance,  that  I  was  moved  to 
the  depths  of  my  soul.  So  true  is  it,  monsieur, 
that  the  tune  causes  the  song  to  pass. 

She  extended  her  charming  hand,  and  I  was 
just  stretching  out  my  fingers  to  take  it,  when 
she  suddenly  snatched  it  away,  and  said, 
striking  her  forehead  “  Where  will  you  find 
the  materials  for  a  dam  ?” 

“  Under  our  feet — the  turf!” 

“  The  water  will  soon  carry  it  away.” 

“  Not  before  two  hours.  After  us  the  de¬ 
luge.” 

“  Good,”  said  he.  This  time,  she  yielded 
me  her  hand,  and  I  approached  it  to  my  lips. 
But  the  capricious  band  was  abruptly  with¬ 
drawn  :  We  are  guarded  night  and  day  ; 
have  you  thought  of  that  ?” 

I  had  not  thought  of  it  for  an  instant,  but  I 
was  too  far  advanced  to  recoil  before  any  ob- 
staclea  I  answered  with  a  resolution  that 
surprised  myself.  “  The  Corfiote  ?  I  will  take 
charge  of  him.  I  will  tie  him  to  the  foot  of 
a  tree.” 

“  He  will  cry  oui” 

« I  will  kill  him.” 

“  And  the  arms?” 

I  will  steal  them.” 

To  steal,  to  kill,  all  seemed  natural  to  me, 
since  I  had  nearly  kissed  her  hand.  Judge, 
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monsiear,  of  what  I  shall  bo  oapable  if  ever  I 
should  fall  in  love. 

Mrs.  Simons  listened  to  ms  with  tolerable 
kindliness,  and  I  thought  I  remarked  an  ap¬ 
proving  look  and  sign.  Dear  sir,”  said  she, 
“  your  second  idea  is  worth  more  than  the 
first;— yes,  infinitely  more.  I  could  never 
have  condescended  to  pay  a  ransom,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  recovering  it  afterwarda” 
Repeat  then,  if  yon  please,  what  yon  intend 
to  do  to  save  us.” 

“  I  will  answer  for  everything,  madame. '  I 
shall  procure  a  dagger  to-  day.  To-night  our 
brigands  will  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  sound¬ 
ly.  I  rise  at  ten  o’cleck,  I  garrote  our  keep¬ 
er,  I  gag  him,  and  if  need  be,  I  kill  him.  It 
is  not  an  assassination  but  an  execution — be 
merits  twenty  deaths  instead  of  one.  At  half 
past  ten  I  tear  up  fifty  square  feet  of  turf,  you 
carry  it  to  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  I  con¬ 
struct  a  dam ;  total  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
will  then  be  midnight.  We  shall  labor  at  con¬ 
solidating  the  work  while  the  wind  is  drying 
our  road.  One  o’clock  strikes ;  I  take  ma¬ 
demoiselle  on  my  left  arm,  we  glide  together 
to  this  crevice,  we  cling  to  these  two  tufts  of 
grass,  we  gain  this  wild  fig-tree,  we  rest  against 
this  green  oak,  we  creep  along  this  projection 
to  this  group  of  red  rocks,  we  leap  into  the 
ravine,  and  we  are  free.” 

•‘Good!  And  me?” 

This  me,  fell  on  my  enthusiasm  like  a  buck¬ 
et  of  iced  water.  One  cannot  think  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  I  had  forgotten  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  Mrs.  Simons.  To  return  for  her  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  ascent  was  impos¬ 
sible  without  ladders  The  good  dame  per¬ 
ceived  my  confusion.  aShe  said  to  me  with 
more  pity  than  anger :  “  My  poor  sir,  you  see 
that  romantic  projects  always  fail  in  some 
point.  Permit  me  to  abide  by  my  first  idea, 
and  to  wait  for  the  gendarmca  I  am  English, 
and  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
my  trust  in  the  law.  Besides,  I  know  the  gen¬ 
darmes';  I  have  seen  them  parade  on  the  palace 
square.  They  are  handsome  men,  and  tolera¬ 
bly  clean  for  Greeks.  They  have  long  mus- 
tacbios  and  percussion  guns,  and  it  is  they, 
without  (^nce  to  yon,  who  will  deliver  us 
ftom  this  place.” 

The  Corfiote  came  up  opportunely  to  relieve 
me  from  the  necessity  of  replying.  He  brought 
the  waiting  maid  of  the  ladiea  She  was  a  tol¬ 
erably  handsome  Albanian,  despite  her  -snub 
nose.  Two  briguids  who  had  been  prowling 
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in  th«  moanUins,  had  seized  her  as  she  was 
walking  in  her  Sunday  attire  between  her 
mother  and  her  betrothed.  She  uttered  cries 
which  might  hare  cleft  the  marble,  but  they 
soon  consoled  her  by  promises  to  release  her 
in  fifteen  days,  and  to  pay  her  for  her  services. 
She  resigned  herself  stoically,  and  almost  re¬ 
joiced  at  a  misfortune  which  would  increase 
her  dowry.  Happy  country,  In  which  the 
wounds  of  the  heart  are  healed  by  five  frano 
pieces!  This  philosophical  servant  was  not 
much  assistance  to  Mrs.  Simona  Of  all  the 
occupations  of  her  sex,  she  understood  none 
but  husbandry.  As  to  me,  she  rendered  my 
life  insupportable  by  her  daintiness,  her  affec¬ 
tation,  and  a  habit  she  had  of  constantly  nib¬ 
bling  a  clove  of  garlic,  as  the  ladies  of  Ham¬ 
burg  amuse  themselves  by  crunching  bon-bona 
The  day  passed  by  without  any  other  event 
The  next  day  appeared  to  be  of  an  intolerable 
length.  Mary  Ann  and  her  mother  sought  the 
gendarmes  on  the  horizon,  but  saw  none  com¬ 
ing.  I,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  an  ac¬ 
tive  life,  was  rusting  in  idlenesa  I  might 
have  roamed  in  the  mountain  and  herborized, 
under  a  strong  guard,  but  an  indefinable 
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something  detained  me  at  the  side  of  the  la¬ 
dies.  I  slept  badly  at  night ;  my  plan  of  es¬ 
cape  was  .  running  obstinately  in  my  head.  I 
had  obeerved  the  place  where  the  Corfiote  laid 
his  dagger  before  lying  down  to  sleep,  but  I 
should  have  thought  myself  guilty  of  treachery 
in  saving  myself  without  Mary  Ann. 

On  Saturday  morning,  between  five  and  six 
o’clock,  an  unusual  noise  attracted  me  to  the 
chamber  of  the  king.  My  toilette  was  speedi¬ 
ly  made,  for  I  had  lain  down  to  sleep  ready 
dressed. 

Hadgi  Stavros,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
band,  was  presiding  over  a  tumultuous  coun¬ 
cil.  All  the  brigands  were  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  ready  for  war.  Ten  or  twelve  chests 
which  I  had  never  before  seen,  were  resting  on 
hand-barrowa  I  guessed  that  these  contained 
the  baggage,  and  that  our  masters  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  break  up  the  camp.  The  Corfiote, 
Vasile  and  Sophocles,  were  deliberating  loudly, 
all  talking  at  once.  The  advanced  sentinels 
were  heard  barking  at  a  distance.  A  courier 
in  tatters  ran  towards  the  king,  crying — “  The 
Gendarmes  I”  . 

To  bo  Continnod. 


STRATAGEM. 


PZNMSTLVANIX. 


WRKN  the  lovers'  own  summer,  tbs  rosy-eheek’d  June, 
Deck’d  the  meadow  with  daisies  and  sweet  clover-bloom, 
And  the  twilight  came  down  in  a  soft  purple  gloom— 


Then,  my  heart  in  a  flutter,  I  flew  to  the  gate. 

Where,  when  last  I  met  Gerald,  I  promised  to  wait. 

And  to  list  a  sweet  story  ho  vowed  to  relate. 

I 

t 

'Twas  a  story  so  sweet,  so  delightful  to  hear. 

Like  the  softest  wind-music  ’twould  fall  on  my  ear,  j 

Or  the  song  whieh  the  waters  sang,  murmuring  near  1  \ 
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Or  the  lonnd  yoa  may  hear  given  forth  by  the  treea,* 
When  afar  from  the  ^nth  the  swift-pinioned  breeae 
Cornea  laden  with  fragrance,  a-kiasing  the  leaTsa  I 


Of  a  coy  little  maiden  he  there  spake  to  me, 

A  maiden  whose  beanty  was  wond’rona  to  see. 

And  whose  love,  could  he  win  it,  how  blest  would  be  he. 


For  her  hair  was  like  Autumn’s  pale  gold  tinted  brown. 
Braided  round  her  fair  brow  in  a  radiant  crown, 

And  the  lids  of  her  blue  eyes  fell  lovingly  down. 


The  soft  tint  on  her  eheek  like  the  heart  of  a  shell. 

And  the  lips’  dainty  crimson,  doth  kisses  compel. 

While  arch  Cupid  holds  court  in  her  chin’s  dimpled  seHl 


Her  step  like  the  step  of  the  light-footed  fhwn, 

Its  imprint  scarce  leaves  o’er  the  dew-spangled  lawn. 
Or  the  violet  Just  opened  to  welcome  the  dawn! 


“  I  have  purchased  a  ring,  with  a  pretty  design, 
To  grace  the  fair  hand  of  this  Lady  of  mine — 
Let  ns  try  if  ’twill  fit  the  third  finger  of  thine?” 


T/i«s  described  he  the  maiden— but,  oh  I  the  fieree  dart, 
That  wrested  the  veil  from  my  quivering  heart. 

Casting  down  its  fair  idol,  all  riven  apart. 


By  the  dim  purple  twilight  descending  apace, 
Gerald  saw  the  dread  anguish  that  lighted  my  face. 
And  he  folded  me  close  in  a  tender  embrace !  n. 


”  Oh,  Alice  1  sweet  darling  1  my  golden-haired  bride, 
Forgive  your  fond  Gerald  the  stratagem  tried. 

To  learn  whether  L099  was  the  stronger,  or  Pride.” 


In  the  arms  of  my  desr  one,  how  could  I  but  choose 
To  forgive— nor  the  seal  of  forgiveness  refin*— 
And  he  blesses  to-day  the  sneoess  of  his  ruse. 


For  he  tells  me  the  ring  of  our  wedding-bells’  chime 
In  his  heart  maketh  mnsie,  as  when,  in  youth’s  prime. 
We  together  set  sail  on  the  River  of  Time ! 
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That  the  Drama  is  in  a  state  most  deplo¬ 
rably  low  at  the  present  time,  few  wili  take 
upon  themselrcs  to  deny.  The  cause  of  its 
degradation  lies  with  the  actors,  we  boldly  as¬ 
sert,  more  than  with  the  authors.  Material 
enough,  and  that  of  a  high  and  ennobling  qua¬ 
lity,  may  be  found  with  the  latter,  which  the 
former,  either  from  laziness  or  mental  incapa¬ 
city,  will  not,  or  cannot,  present  properly  to 
the  public.  The  system  of  starring,  as  it  is 
called,  is,  without  doubt,  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  stage  managers ;  but  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  the  stage  from  becoming 
utterly  repugnant  to  persons  of  taste  and  in¬ 
telligence,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  have 
the  morals  of  the  people  at  heart 
An  artist  of  genius,  capable  of  appreciating 
the  writings  of  the  higher  dramatists,  makes 
them  a  study,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  the  very 
best  qualities  of  a  pure  intellectualism,  he 
produces  what  was  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
author.  He  lays  aside  his  or  her  own  indivi¬ 
dualism  completely — buries  that  which  was 
truly  Mrs.  Siddons,  Fanny  Kemble,  Charlotte 
Cushman,  Garrick,  Kemble,  Keene,  Macrcady, 
Forrest;  and  the  Lady  Douglass.  Macbeth, 
Constance,  Portia,  Juliet,  walk  the  arena  with 
the  veri-similitude  of  life.  We  hope  and  de¬ 
spair  ;  we  tremble  and  deplore ;  wo  weep  and 
agonise  with  them  in  the  manner  of  ge¬ 
nuine  human  emotions ;  and  we  are  made 
better  by  thus  witnessing  the  grandeur  of  pns- 
rion — the  tornado  which  sweeps  over  the 
mightier  ones  of  earth,  for  we  are  thus  carried 
out  of  our  own  pettiness — out  of  our  own  poor 
imbecilities  into  a  contemplation  of  demi- 
goda 

We  preserve  the  type  of  the  absorbing  pas¬ 
sions  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  the  Dra¬ 
ma.  The  commercial  life  of  our  people,  the 
intrigues  of  the  demagogue,  the  poorness  of 
our  social  aspect,  made  up  of  fashion,  folly 
and  boarding-houses,  (that miserable  substitute 
for  a  home,)  present  us  with  little  that  is  enno¬ 
bling,  and  we  should  half  forget  that  such 
things  as  generosity,  magnanimity,  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  were  legitimate  human  traits,  did 
we  not  sometimes  behold  their  exhibition  amici 
the  conceptions  of  Art.  Such  is  the  deplora¬ 
ble  dwarfing  down  of  the  character  of  our 
men,  that  even  women  are  assuming  the 


stronger  shades  of  our  nationality,  and  are 
very  likely  to  be  the  more  positive  of  the  two 
sexes.  Were  it  not  for  Shakespeare  they  would 
lose  sight  of  the  deeper  passions,  or  they  would 
be  confbunded  in  their  minds  with  the  low 
ruffianism  of  the  robber,  the  pirate,  and  the 
rascals  in  general,  who  fill  the  prisoner's  box 
in  our  courts  of  law. 

The  fashionable  woman,  in  love  with  her 
dapper  admirers,  thinks  it  ungenteel  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  character  in  any  way  ;  and  mammas 
have  few  ideas  of  goodness  except  as  a  youth 
keeps  his  boots  clean,  and  does  not  tip  back 
on  the  two  legs  of  her  rosewood  chairs.  Her 
ideas  of  greatness  are  fully  realized  when  her 
son  makes  a  speech  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Literary  or  Christian  Association,  or  concocts 
verses  for  the  corner  of  a  newspaper.  True 
manly  effort,  noble  or  inspired  sentiments,  are 
utterly  unknown  to  this  class,  or  “  might  not  be 
approved  by  the  rector  or  bishop,”  and  so  hu¬ 
manity  declines  for  the  sake  of  conventional¬ 
ities  or  institutions. 

When  we  witness  the  passionate  devotion, 
the  manly  faith  and  courage  of  Othello,  our 
hearts  warm  to  the  man  instinctively,  as  a 
loveable  typo  of  manhood,  and  we  recognise 
at  once  the  power  of  the  master  in  the  deiineo- 
tion  of  character.  Othello  might  have  been 
Christianised,  but  he  would  have  ceased  to  bo 
dramatic ;  he  might  have  forgiven  his  enemies 
and  have  exculpated  the  supposed  guilt  of  Des- 
demons,  and  thus  have  become  a  safe  citizen 
and  estimable  man,  but  he  would  have  been  a 
dead  letter  in  art.  lago  might  have  repented 
and  confessed  ;  but,  in  that  case,  poetry  would 
have  ignored  him,  and  the  world  would  have 
lost  the  sublime  conception  of  a  human  Satan 
— a  man  without  a  vice,  a  man  of  address,  of 
plausible  seeming,  if  not  of  an  attractive 
one ;  a  man  of  some  culture  and  commanding 
intellect — in  short,  a  man  whose  desires,  plea¬ 
sures  and  passions,  were  all  subordinate  to  bis 
understanding;  who,  so  far  as  external  appear¬ 
ances  go,  might  have  been  a  bank  director,  a 
deacon  of  a  church,  or  the  favored  guest  of 
respectable  mammas,  and  idle,  but  decorous 
spinsters,  and  yet  an  incarnate  devil.  Wo 

*  Dnmu.  Bt  ChkriM  CRnnon.  Anthorofth* 
“Pott’i  Quest,’’ fee.  NewTork:  E.  Dannigan  Jc  Bro¬ 
ther,  at  preeent  James  R.  Ztrkcr. 
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never  love  him — we  never  trust  him  ooreelves, 
bat  we,  from  the  first,  see  how  a  creature,  no¬ 
ble,  trasting  and  heroic,  like  the  Moor,  who 

“ - Loved  not  wisely,  bat  too  well. 

One  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought. 

Perplexed  in  the  extreme,'' 

might  be  goaded  to  madnem  by  the  subtile 
falsehood  of  this  fiend  in  human  shape.  To  see 
this  Othello,  in  his  nobility  of  soul,  reproduced 
upon  the  stage,  is  a  positive  help,  not  only  to 
ideas,  but  morals,  by  lifting  us  from  the  com¬ 
mon  place  into  a  heroic  atmosphere.  There¬ 
fore  the  great  artist,  who  embodies  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  great  master,  is  a  public  benefac¬ 
tor. 

Shakespeare  in  this  one  character,  is  more 
true  to  our  humanity  than  the  common  reader 
is  apt  to  suppose.  Othello  is  a  true  psycholo¬ 
gic  conception.  It  is  as  much  a  creation  as 
any  man  into  whose  nostrils  the  Father  of 
Spirits  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  As  is 
the  height,  so  is  the  depth,  is  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  as  is  the  hope,  so  is  the  despair ;  as  is 
the  love,  so  is  the  hate ;  as  is  the  faith,  so  is 
the  disbelief.  The  capacity  for  what  is  high¬ 
est  is  always  commensurate  with  its  opposite. 
To  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason  is  Christian- 
like,  but  not  dramatic.  The  character  that 
vibrates  farthest  in  the  pendulum  of  love  is 
the  one  to  be  “  wrought”  to  the  most  terrible 
extremes  upon  the  infliction  of  injury. 

We  talk  a  deal  of  nonsense  in  our  morals  about 
sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  all  the  lackadai¬ 
sical  manifestations  of  the  imbecile  and  the 
common-place,  while  that  indignant  sense 
of  wrong,  that  high,  heroic  bearing  which 
accompanies  the  more  primitive  virtues  of 
justice,  chastity  and  magnanimity,  is  looked 
upon  with  distrust,  if  not  aversion.  We  bolster 
up  our  littleness  with  Christian  names,  when 
the  whole  spirit  of  Christ  and  bis  teachings 
would  reject  them  as  mere  nothings,  of  no  ac- 
coant  whatever  in  a  religion  whose  very  es¬ 
sence  embodies  the  hero  and  the  martyr. 

Our  literature  partakes  largely  of  this  lack 
of  the  poesitive.  Our  authors  do  not  grasp 
their  material  with  the  power  of  men  idid 
women  who  mean  to  vitaUse  it.  They  are  not 
enough  in  earnest  They  are  like  the  little 
Marchioness  peeping  through  her  key-hole  at 
the  great  lords  and  ladies,  who  sit  like  gods 
drinking  their  wine,  and  talk  with  a  courte¬ 
ous  audacity,  and  who  afterwards  sits  herself 
alone  and  wnter,  seasoned  w'th  bits 


of  orange  peel,  and  “  makes  believe”  die  is 
a  iady.  They  take  a  key-hole  view  of  life  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Fisgah  survey.  They  are  content 
with  a  thin  beverage,  though  not  ashamed  to 
own  to  some  hankerings  for  the  divine  nectar. 

Still  we  contend  some  good  has  been 
achieved  in  the  Drama  even  now;  better  things 
have  been  written  than  our  own  people  real¬ 
ize,  and  better  than  the  actors  are  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
veriest  machines  in  creation,  who  follow  the 
old  stereotyped  modes  of  the  stage,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  a  character  which  has  come 
down  by  tradition,  or  otherwise,  withont  the 
remotest  idea  of  anything  better,  and  woe  to 
the  child  of  genius  who  attempts  any  innow 
tion.  If  he  have  not  a  sturdy  self-reliance  he 
will  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed  by^he  sneers 
of  his  cotemporaries  and  the  yelpings  of  the 
press.  In  this  way  the  few  who  have  been 
able  to  achieve  celebrity  have  come  up  through 
a  perfect  storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach. 

Every  person  of  taste  and  discrimination 
knows  that  nothing  is  more  dreary  and  Com- 
raoii-place  thau  ordinary  stock  company  act¬ 
ing.  Few  such  attend  the  theatres  except 
when  the  attraction  of  a  star  is  presented.  We 
sometimes  bear  the  uninitiated  regret  that 
these  persons  of  genius  are  not  better  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  subor^nate  charaters.  To  our¬ 
selves  this  is  of  little  consequence.  A  Drama 
worth  representation  is  always  first  a  study  in 
the  closet,  and  we  go,  not  to  see  how  this  or 
that  small  actor  presents  his  part,  but  to  wit- 
nesss  the  reading  of  the  man  or  woman  of 
genius. 

When  Booth,  for  Instance,  played  Richard 
in.,  all  the  rest  of  the  play  might  have  been 
given  in  dumb  show  so  far  as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned.  We  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  but 
the  wonderful  little  man,  whom  genius  trans¬ 
figured  to  a  giant  We  forgot  we  were  in  a 
theatre,  and  lived  on  the  broad  acres  of  old 
England,  amidst  the  intrigues  of  courts  and 
the  stir  of  the  battle  field.  It  was  not  Booth 
bat  the  veritable  Richard  who  turned  bis  bock 
upon  the  audience,  and  now  glared  with  his 
sardonic  smile,  and  now  glozed  with  his  stn- 
pent  tongue,  till  even  we,  (disregarding  the 
interpolations  of  Cibber,)  saw  how  those  oily 
accents  were  likely  to  seduce  the  heart  of  the 
■hallow  Lady  Anne. 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  scen¬ 
ery  of  the  stage  will  be  dispensed  with.  It  is 
only  needful  to  children,  and  those  of  a  larger 
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growth.  Mere  q>ectacle  soon  wearies,  and 
Shakeq>eare  in  the  hands  of  mediocrity  is  a 
desecration.  His  greatness  demands  great- 
nesa  Fanny  Kemble,  without  the  intellect  es¬ 
sential  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  great 
Drsunatist,  has  the  advantage  of  hereditary 
and  traditional  culture,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
personal  training,  which  has  been  to  her  like 
the  drill  of  a  good  soldier.  It  is  doubtful  if 
we  shall  ever  look  upon  her  like  again.  Her 
physiqne  is  powerful,  her  voice  marvellous  iu 
its  compass  and  melody,  while  her  self-poise 
is  equal  to  any  and  every  emergency.  To 
hear  her  read  is  a  treat  fit  for  the  goda  It  is 
superior  to  any  delineation  upon  the  stage. 
Humor,  pathos,  tragedy,  are  each  and  all  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  single  person,  and  to  bear  her 
read  King  Henry’s  address  to  bis  troops,  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  stir  the  blood. 
“  He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe,  when  this  day  is  named — 
He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 

And  say — to-morrow  is  St.  Crispin — 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeves  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot, 

But  he  ’ll  remember  with  advantages. 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.  Then  shall  our 
names. 

Familiar  in  their  months  as  household  words — 
Henry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered." 

Her  rich  voice  rose  in  its  intonations  with 
the  clear  ring  of  a  bell,  and  the  tears  abso¬ 
lutely  sprang  to  our  eyes,  as  die  added  with 
inconceivable  pathos,  soft  yet  clear,  and  it 
brought  the  little  tattered  desperate  band  pal¬ 
pably  before  us— 

“We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers; 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother:  be  he  ne’er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not 
here. 

And  hold  their  manhood  cheap,  while  any 
speak 

nat  fought  with  us  upon  St.  Crispin’s  day." 

It  is  true  there  is  a  brave  ring  of  the  metal 
In  the  words  themselves,  but  there  is  not  one 
voice  in  a  million  able  to  bring  it  out 

We  have  too  many  theatres  in  New  York, 
and  have  none  of  any  disUnguished  merit 
The  performers  are  all  over-worked  and  hack- 
nisd,  sod  destitute  of  any  very  commanding 


excellence.  The  younger  women  depend  upon 
their  prettiness  for  effect,  and  the  older  men 
are  past  the  period  when  they  ean  add  to  their 
store  of  material,  for  it  is  well  known  that  af¬ 
ter  an  artist  has  acquired  a  certain  number  of 
words,  he  is  incapable  of  farther  study. 

Charlstte  Cushman,  with  her  remarkable 
intellect  and  commanding  physique,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  rejoicing  as  she  does,  in  a  peren¬ 
nial  climax  of  womanly  developement  She 
is  the  most  purely  intellectual  representative 
of  Shakespeare  now  living,  and  probably  no 
woman  ever  held  her  audiences  more  spell¬ 
bound  by  her  power.  To  hear  her  is  to  see 
one  of  the  mbyls  of  Michael  Angelo  step  forth 
endowed  with  life  and  action. 

We  remember  when  the  elder  Vandenhoff 
presented  the  New  York  public  with  the 
Greek  tragedy,  in  the  little  Opera  house, 
known  as  Palmo’s,  in  Chambers  street,  opposite 
the  Park.  The  audience  was  the  very  elite  of 
the  city — lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  (and,  we 
believe,  the  clergy  also,)  filled  the  benches; 
artists  and  poets,  of  both  sexes;  intelligent 
and  beautiful  women,  dressed  in  classic  phdn- 
nesB,  presented  a  body  which  we  shall  not  see 
again.  The  play  was  that  most  touching  of 
all  dramas,  Antigone,  which  diows  that  truth 
and  nature  are  the  same  in  all  agea  The 
grief  of  Creon  over  his  dead  son  is  expressed 
in  the  very  language  of  the  kingly  David  over 
the  recreant  Absalom.  This  representation  of 
the  classic  Drama  is  one  ef  the  rare  memories 
of  a  life  time,  and  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  soul. 

There  is  one  Inference  which  we  drew  from 
this  experience.  We  believe  if  some  manager 
of  forecast  and  culture  would  prepare  a  small 
theatre  to  be  opened  only  three  nights  in  the 
week,  with  little  or  no  expense  for  scenery, 
the  portion  to  be  introduced,  being  of  the 
most  appropriate  quality,  and  the  plays  in¬ 
troduced  only  of  the  highest  character,  he 
would  secure  to  himself  not  only  reputation, 
but  money  also. 

We  believe  that  New  York  holds  within 
herself  a  community  of  intelligence,  taste  and 
culture,  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  such  a 
place  of  superior  amusement,  not  to  say  in¬ 
struction. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bellows  declared  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  theatre,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  bring  the  weight  of 
religions  influence  to  sustain  the  theatre  as  it 
now  exista  He  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  an  idea 
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aach  as  we  propoee.  In  a  theatre  establidied 
upon  such  a  basis,  artists  of  the  higher  order 
of  histrionic  ability  would  find  expression  fw 
the  highest  thought  and  action  attributable 
to  their  profession,  and  the  public  mind  would 
eventually  reject  the  grosser  shapes  of  the 
drama.  The  factitious  and  demoralizing 
dramas  of  the  French  school  would  be  entire¬ 
ly  excluded.  The  public  taste  under  such  a 
school  would  be  immeasurably  advanced.  The 
clergy  might  attend  without  scandal  to  their 
calling.  Parents  might  carry  their  families 
without  the  hazard  of  contamination,  where¬ 
as  we,  and  we  speak  advisedly,  know  of 
nothing  more  demoralizing,  than  the  theatre 
as  it  now  exists. 

The  public  press,  which  has  been  so  bitter, 
so  justly  condemnatory  of  the  opinions  propa¬ 
gated  by  certain  groups  in  the  country,  would 
do  better  to  spare  individuals  who  are  compara¬ 
tively  harmless,  but  f^m  whom  the  printer 
gets  no  money,  in  the  shape  of  advertising  Ac, 
and  launch  its  bolts  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  theatre. 

But  this  Editors  will  not  do  because  they  re¬ 
ceive  pay  largely  for  advertising.  The  New 
York  Tribune  at  one  time,  took  high  grounds 
upon  this  very  subject,  but  is  at  the  present 
moment,  as  venal  in  this  respect  as  the 
Herald,  or  Times,  or  any  other  of  the  diulies, 
which  have  never  made  any  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tences.  Thus  the  subject  of  the  public  morals 
kicked  the  bucket,  under  the  hoof  of  a  grasp¬ 
ing  cupidity. 

The  clergy  also  “  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic” 
in  the  face  and  ears  of  this  individual  and 
that,  whose  heresies  they  fear,  while  they  give 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  did  Dr.  Yin- 
ten  publicly,  to  that  sceptical,  Mephistophi- 
lis  of  modern  literature,  Thackeray  ;  and  pub¬ 
licly  applaud  Madam  Sontag  who  sang  an 
indecent  song  to  the  chaste  ears  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  their  congregations,  till  the 
press,  not  the  pulpit,  compelled  her  to  desist 
Oh  consistenoy,  thou  art  a  jewel ! 

No  wonder  the  theatre  is  degraded  while 
press  and  pulpit  are  as  we  find  them. 

We  believe  the  people  to  be  far  more  vir¬ 
tuous  than  their  representatives.  We  believe 
that  editors  and  divines  are  as  much  in  need 
of  reform  as  the  people,  and  did  these  two 
classes  do  their  duty  as  Ikithfully  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  feel  in  their  hearts  they  are  pledged  to 
do,  ws  dionld  have  no  need  of  penning  our 
present  strietures. 


The  managers  of  nearly  all  our  theatres  are 
foreigners,  who  have  no  r^mpathy  with  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  care  little  for 
moral  questions  provided  their  own  purses 
are  filled ;  hence  their  boards  rejMesent  the 
grossest  French  novels ;  hence  their  literature 
is  foreign,  not  native.  If  we  except  Forrest, 
and  the  few  dramas  of  native  growth  which  he 
has  made  public,  and  whose  literature  is  so 
mediocre  in  character,  that  these  productions 
must  die  with  him,  the  drama  of  our  own 
country  is  not  at  all  represented.  Charlotte 
Cushman,  with  her  commanding  genius,  we 
believe  has  done  nothing  for  native  authors. 
Is  it,  because  we,  as  a  people,  have  produced 
nothing  worthy  of  public  favor!  We  think 
not,  though  we  have  not  as  yet  done  what  we 
have  a  right  to  do.  We  shall  in  the  course  of 
our  article  hope  to  give  the  reason  why. 

Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  Fanny  Kemble  Butler, 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Messrs.  Boker,  Mat¬ 
thews,  Longfellow, Willis,  Symms,  Cannon  and 
others,  have  all  produced  dramas  of  more  or 
lees  merit,  and  yet  none  of  them  may  be 
said  to  have  made  a  reputation  upon  this  ba¬ 
sis.  That  of  Longfellow  was  neither  original 
nor  dramatic  in  character,  and,  we  believe, 
is  unadapted  to  the  stage.  It  lacks  body  as 
well  as  significancy.  We  hope  to  speak  of 
Boker’s  plays  more  fully  hereafter,  as  they 
have  held  the  stage  longer  than  any  others. 

Fanny  Kemble’s  “Francis  L”  never  com¬ 
manded  any  pnbl(p  interest  “  The  Roman 
Tribute”  of  R  Oakes  Smith  held  the  stage 
but  for  one  week ;  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet’s  drama, 
only  for  one  night  Anna  C<Hw  Mowatt’s  dra¬ 
mas  are  more  the  resumd  of  several  stage  pro¬ 
ductions  than  original  works.  Willis’  “  Torto- 
sa,  or  the  Usurer,”  is  open  to  several  similar 
objections,  having  sentiment,  but  little  of 
cither  action  or  passion  to  interest  the  reader 
or  observer.  We  have  not  seen  the  plays  of 
Hr.  Matthews  at  all,  and  therefore  retrain 
Fpeaking  of  them  at  this  time.  The  “  Mau¬ 
rice”  of  Mr.  Symms,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
now  on  some  of  the  boards  of  the  Southern 
theatresL  In  plot  it  is  hacknied,  turgid  in 
style,  and  without  a  true  dramatic  basis,  yet  it 
indicates  what  so  many  others  lack,  a  certain 
passionate  power,  a  concentration  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  which  argue  something  better  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Of  Mr.  Cannon’s  dramas  we  must  now 
speak,  because  his  is  the  only  dramatic  volume 
upon  our  table.  But,  first,  we  have  one  werd 
more. 
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No  American  author,  without  miraculous 
cotutkge  and  great  individnai  genius  can  write 
an  American  drama  upon  an  American  sub¬ 
ject  No  drama  can  be  complete  in  which  the 
element  of  the  gentler  sex  does  not  largely 
enter.  There  is  ambition,  and  many  of  the 
stormier  passions  to  be  introduced,  but  with¬ 
out  woman  there  is  little  opportunity  for  tragic 
pathos.  The  great  commanding  stir  of  the 
human  heart  lies  in  the  relation  of  sex. 
Hector  would  be  but  a  noble  statue  did  not  the 
tears  of  Andromache  warm  him  into  life. 
(Edipns  would  be  leprous  under  the  scourg¬ 
ing  of  the  Parcac,  but  for  the  tenderness  of 
his  children,  the  loTeliness  of  Antigone.  Mac¬ 
beth  would  deserve  our  scorn  for  bis  weak¬ 
ness,  and  our  hatred  for  his  crimes,  but  for 
the  sins  of  that  true  wife,  yet  deadly  tempter, 
who  scarce  conceals  her  contempt  while  she 
says: 

“ - But  screw  your  courage 

To  the  sticking  point,  and  youTl  not  fail!” 

Tbc  coward  Claudio  is  well  nigh  redeemed  by 
the  sisterly  Isabel;  and  the  sacred  sense  of  mar¬ 
riage  which  lives  in  the  breast  of  Othello,  and 
induced  him  to  call  her  death  a  sacrifice,”  is 
reflected  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  Comedy 
(and  comedy  is  never  ennobling,)  may  exist  in 
our  literature  under  the  present  aspect  of 
women  in  our  country,  but  there  can  be  no 
tragedy.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  introduce 
her  in  this  aspect,  the  attempt  becomes  some¬ 
thing  only  fit  for  the  courts  of  law,  or  for  a 
police  report. 

Women  have  no  acknowledged  sphere  out 
of  the  domestic  relation  in  this  country.  In 
Europe  she  is  part  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
period.  She  is  a  crowned  queen — she  is  impe¬ 
rial  upon  ancient  thrones,  holding  the  baton 
of  command ;  she  divides  sceptres  and  haran- 
g^ues  multitudes ;  opens  parliaments  with  her 
own  sweet  voice,  and  dispenses  wisdom  in 
learned  halls  ;  she  is  crowned  the  Queen  of 
Beanty  and  the  Empress  of  Song  ;  she  is  the 
goddess  of  the  saloon  to  which  crowd  poets 
and  philosophers,  statesmen  and  courtiers.  If 
she  have  genius,  she  may  lead  a  charmed  life, 
sure  of  the  approval  of  the  generous  and  the 
aspiring.  If  a  devotee,  her  voice  commands 
la  the  midst  of  a  sisterhood,  and  her  influence 
and  vote  sway  even  the  See  of  Rome. 

How  is  It  with  us?  She  is  utterly  dethroned. 
Except  the  indirect  influence  which  she  exer- 
fisss  in  the  household ;  shs  is  powsrlssit  uid 


the  folly,  not  to  say  profligacy,  of  our  idle, 
fariiionable  women,  who  live  only  to  eat, 
drink  and  die,  is  the  comment  The  whole 
tone  of  society  is  lowered  by  her  helplessness. 
Aspiration  dies  out ;  and  luxuriousness  pre¬ 
vails  ;  pettiness  and  discontent,  to  the  death  of 
all  that  is  heroic  in  our  men,  and  noble  in  our 
women.  Yet  men  talk  as  if  nothing  was  re¬ 
quired — os  if  this  vanity  and  imbecility  of  the 
sex  were  both  lovely  and  desirable.  We  thank 
Crod  that  our  sense  of  manhood  implies  more, 
and  our  reverence  for  womanhood  is  not  to  be 
content  with  their  short  comings,  else  we 
should  shame  the  noble  woman  whom  we  called 
mother. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  American 
drama  remains  at  so  low  an  ebb.  Woman  is 
not  a  queen,  but  a  chattel,  in  public  estimation. 
She  is  not  a  person,  but  an  appendage  ;  she  is 
not  an  equal,  but  accounted  inferior  ;  she  has 
no  office  but  such  as^e  bolds  not  by  the  grace 
of  God,  but  the  tolerance,  necessities  or  luxu¬ 
ries  of  man.  Where  is  the  author  to  look  for 
his  models  ?  bow  feed  his  fancy  ?  If  an  Ame¬ 
rican  woman  exhibits  superiority,  ten  to  one 
she'is  maligned  by  one  sex,  and  lampooned  by 
the  other.  Malice  will  be  busy  with  her  famo^ 
and  envy  out  of  its  own  slimy  chambers  con¬ 
coct  the  venom  which  is  to  drag  her  down  to 
its  own  level. 

Again  we  say  there  can  be  no  great  dnuna 
accepted  till  our  people  have  advanced  much 
farther  in  ideas — till  woman  is  reinstated,  not 
into  old  and  out-worn  dignities,  but  into  those 
which  spring  naturally  from  human  progress 
and  republican  methods  of  thought 

Let  our  readers  examine  the  drama  of  our 
country,  and  they  will  find,  if  at  all  capable 
of  analysis,  that  its  feebleness  is  to  be  im¬ 
puted  to  this  cause  alone.  Our  authors  have 
been  compelled  to  choose  foreign  subjects. 
When  they  have  done  otherwise,  their  women 
are  either  viragoes  or  imbeciles,  of  no  more  In 
terest  than  the  heroines  of  Cooper’s  novels.  We 
might  name  an  exception  which  is  of  no  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  general  question  in  hand. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  three  tragedies 
and  a  comedy,  which  is  more  a  farce,  and  of 
which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  ^ak.  These 
three  tragedies  are  all  of  foreign  import  The 
scenes,  the  interests  are  all  foreign.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  written  in  Paris, 
Dublin,  or  Rome  as  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
There  is  not  an  American  thought  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  We  should  say  the  author  was  a  Roman 


CiUholic,  bat  oot  a  cordial  lover  of  it,  not 
being  in  the  least  hearty  or  oat  spoken.  It  is 
the  fault  of  institatioos  that  a  man  must  re¬ 
ject  them  honestly  or  follow  them  blindly, 
else  he  loses  that  earnestness  of  character 
which  Is  not  only  essential  to  manhood,  but 
indispensable  in  genius.  “Would  thou  wert 
either  hot  or  cold”  is  the  language  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  is  a  bigot  or  latitudina- 
rian  better  esteemed  than  an  indifferent  be¬ 
liever.  Positive  characters  are  the  only  ones 
worthy  of  being  noted. 

The  first  play  in  the  volnme  entitled  the 
Sculptor’s  Daughter,  has  so  little  basis,  that 
all  elements  of  the  tragic  are  neutralized. 
Gian  Angelo  for  an  almost  idiotic  boy  is  won- 
drously  wise  and  self-possessed,  and  advises  his 
brother  to  death  as  coolly  as  if  he  sent  him  to 
the  arms  of  his  mistresa  To  be  tragic,  Ugo 
Maldonado,  who,  when  his  character  is  analy¬ 
sed  is  a  low  revengeful  rufiSan,  not  a  hero, 
should  have  died  game,  fighting  to  the  last, 
and  dragging  the  heroine  dwno  in  his  final  fall — 
a  hangman's  rope  in  the  distance — a  priest, 
and  two  persons  to  be  married,  are  very  com¬ 
mon  elements  in  modem  civilization,  but  can¬ 
not  well  be  made  either  poetic  or  tragic. 
They  are  simply  horrible  in  the  one  case,  and 
very  proper  in  the  other.  All  bandits,  pirates, 
bnccaneers,  robbers  in  any  and  every  shape, 
from  CapL  Kidd  to  the  pirate  of  the  gulf— 
from  the  moat  genteel  “  stand  and  deliver,” 
to  Billy  Barlow  are  our  utter  abominations  in 
literature — they  belong  to  the  criminal  docket 
and  not  to  the  tragic  muse  ;  their  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  novel  and  the  drama  is  both  per¬ 
nicious  and  illegitimate,  and  has  done  much 
to  unsettle  moral  opinions,  and  we  doubt  not 
send  ignorant  and  impulsive  youth  to  the  gal¬ 
lows. 

The  tragedy  of  Dolores  stands  upon  alto¬ 
gether  higher  ground.  The  author  has  avail¬ 
ed  himself  of  the  mystical,  which  he  uses  with 
considerable  effect.  He  is  almost  dramatic, 
but  unable  to  hold  his  material  strongly,  he 
sinks  to  seutimentalism  when  he  shonld  be 
alive  with  passion.  For  the  time  being  he 
has  no  faith  in  his  subject,  while  a  man  to  ef¬ 
fect  anything  in  art  must  have  an  unflinching 
credulity.  He  must  believe  in  the  existence 
of  his  machinery,  the  potency  of  his  diablerie 
as  thoroughly  as  did  Luther  when  he  saw  the 
devil  skipping  over  the  chimneys  of  the  city 
of  Strasburg,  and  threw  the  inkstand  at  his 
head  when  he  invaded  the  ea.”ctnarv  of  his 


study.  No  half-way  fidth  will  do  for  the  man 
of  genius,  any  more  than  it  will  stand  the  sin¬ 
ner  in  his  hour  of  need. 

The  scene  of  this  drama  is  laid  in  Spain  at 
the  period  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
heroine  is  a  young,  handsome,  aspiring  girl, 
the  child  of  a  peasant,  whose  father's  brother, 
(her  Uncle)  a  reckless  and  guilty  man,  has 
disappeared,  and  died  some  years  before 
Satan-like  be  walks  the  earth  in  penance  for 
his  crimes,  compelled  to  tempt  to  ruin,  and 
eternal  destruction,  those  who  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  while  upon 
earth.  Unbounded  wealth,  and  unlimited  evil 
power  are  bestowed  upon  him.  He  assumes 
the  form  and  name  of  Don  Rafael,  a  defunct 
nobleman — is  surrounded  with  luxury,  and  all 
the  fascinations  of  sense.  He  sees  this  girL 
fair  and  proud,  revolting  from  her  peasant 
lover,  and  easily  persuades  her  to  court,  as 
his  daughter.  She  is  married,  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  supposed  father  have  ere  this  separated 
the  bride-groom  from  one  whom  he  tenderly 
loves,  and  this  Mephistopilis,  gradually  un¬ 
folds  the  plot,  leaving  the  heroine  a  prey  to 
en^y,  jealousy,  and  indeed  all  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions  which  may  beset  a  human  soul. 

Treachery  and  murder  follow,  and  the 
haughty  Dolores  on  her  way  to  execution,  be¬ 
reft  of  all  help,  finally  expires  in  the  arms  of 
her  despised  peasant  lover,  the  only  one  who 
is  faithful  to  her  unto  death.  This  scene  is 
well  and  touchingly  presented.  The  author 
is  evidently  a  man  of  fine  and  delicate  per¬ 
ceptions. 

The  final  interview  between  Dolores  and 
the  Tempter  reminds  one  forcibly  of  that  be¬ 
tween  Mephistophilis  and  Margaret,  in  Go¬ 
ethe’s  Faust,  as  do  several  other  scenes,  if  not 
the  whole  tone  of  the  Drama.  So  when  the 
unhappy  Enrica  hears  the  voice  of  a  passer-by 
singing  under  her  window,  and  she  takes  com¬ 
fort  from  the  words,  we  are  reminded  of  a 
scene  in  one  of  Browning’s  Dramas. 

The  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  sentimental¬ 
ism,  and  human  passions,  even  in  their  legiti¬ 
mate  action,  whether  in  poetry,  prose,  or  real 
life,  seem  to  be  neutralized  by  a  wishy-washy 
sentiment,  as  weak  as  it  is  ineffective.  The 
old  robust  thinkers  and  actors  on  the  stage  of 
life,  and  in  the  arena  of  authorship,  are  super¬ 
seded  by  a  class  as  much  the  reverse  as  “  Hy¬ 
perion  to  a  Satyr.”  Fine  sentiment  is  an  in¬ 
gredient,  but  by  no  means  the  staple  for  trag¬ 
edy— if  the  actors  therein  do  nothing  more 
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thu  whai  ia  proper,  chriatian-like,  and  ac¬ 
cordant  with  good  morala,  we  ahonld  have  a 
peaceable  neighbwhood,  and  orderly  people, 
bat  no  drama. 

These  remarka  apply  to  the  opening  tragedy 
of  “  The  Oath  of  OfBce,”  where  the  peraona  of 
the  drama  talk — nay,  converse— give  loose 
to  mere  sentiment,  good  sentiment  we  grant, 
when  the  very  conditions  of  the  drama  demand 
that  every  word  should  advance  its  action. 
We  are  to  catch  the  form  of  the  mind  by  the 
action  it  prompts,  not  by  any  well-set  phrases. 
If  the  author  cannot  Impart  this  creative  ele¬ 
ment  with  a  touch,  which  shall  vitalize  his 
creation,  he  may  be  a  good  essayist,  a  fine 
moralist,  but  he  is  no  dramatist 

We  admit  that  the  diallow  brains  of  half 
the  actors  who  appear  upon  the  boards  are  in¬ 
capable  of  the  study  requisite  to  fill  up  the 
outlines  only  sketched  by  the  author,  but  if 
the  latter  be  able  to  give  those  touches  which 
penetrate  the  marble,  the  time  wiil  come  when 
the  great  artist  will  clothe  it  with  mtqesty. 

This  drama  should  bo  called  a  dramatic  nar¬ 
rative,  as  the  fohn  which  it  assumes  is  n^re 
that  of  recitation  than  action.  This  as  to  the 
fomL  The  subject  is  a  historic  fact  well  au- 
thenUcated  in  the  history  of  Galway.  The  son 
of  the  Mayor  of  the  cTty,  by  the  name  of 
Lynch,  has  been  long  the  friend  of  a  Spanish 
youth  hospitably  entertained  by  his  father,  the 
Mayor.  The  two  young  men  have  studied  in 
company,  and  together  shared  the  amusements 
becoming  their  age.  At  length,  in  a  fit  of 
jealom^,  young  Lynch  murders  his  fhiend  the 
Spaniard,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  supplant¬ 
ed  him  with  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  affianced. 

The  terrible  crime  is  discovered,  and  the 
Mayor,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  is  obliged  to 
pronounce  Judgment  upon  his  son.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  contrary,  with  whom  Lynch  is  a 
favorite,  have  planned  a  rescue — they  storm 
the  prison,  but  find  this  modem  Brutus,  like  a 
trae  murderer,  has  exceeded  his  duty,  and, 
rather  than  his  son  diould  escape,  executes 
him  with  his  own  handa 

The  story  is  too  horrible  for  the  mind  to 
contemplate.  It  is  a  wanton  butchery,  and 
we  forget  the  guilt  of  the  son  in  detestation  of 
the  facer’s  crime.  We  loee  sight  of  justice  in 
view  of  the  enormous  inhumanity.  We  feel 
no  pity,  but  only  a  harrowing  disgust  Such 
a  story  can  never  be  made  artistic,  and  no 
true  poet  could  or  would  choose  it  In  Mao- 
bsth  we  «  sop  fhll  aX  herr<»%”  but  the  magni¬ 


tude  of  the  area  in  which  they  appear,  the 
depth  of  passion,  the  enormous  ambitimi,  the 
enlarged  cruelty,  and  the  final  retribution,  ren¬ 
der  them  within  the  boundaries  of  art  More 
than  this,  even  Shakespeare  dared  not  accu¬ 
mulate  horror  upon  horror,  only  as  he  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  “King 
that  shall  be”  prepares  us  for  aiiat  follows ; 
hence,  Macbeth  is  first  the  victim  of  his  own 
superstition  through  the  “  weird  risters,” 
and  lastly  of  that  uncompromising  ambition 
of  his  wife,  whose  dull  imagination  could  con¬ 
jure  up  no  images  of  dread  to  deter  her  from 
crime  till  the  deed  was  committed.  Macbeth, 
on  the  contrary,  sees  the  “  ur-drawn  dagger,” 
and  recoils  from  its  significance.  Touches 
like  these  show  the  secret  workings  of  the  soul, 
and  make  what  would  be  murder  assume  the 
shape  of  fate,  destiny,  what  you  wiil — the  uni¬ 
versal  has  overlooked  the  individual,  and  the 
man  and  his  crimes  represent  a  class,  not  a 
person. 

Mr.  Cannon  is  most  unfortunate  in  this  choice 
of  a  sulgect ;  but  we  trust  he  wiil  understand 
that  we  are  not  idming  all  our  shafts  at  him. 
By  no  means :  his  book  is  before  us ;  it  repre¬ 
sents  one  aspect  of  American  literature,  and  if 
we  lay  on  the  blows,  let  him  be  assured  they 
are  not  meant  exclusively  for  his  shoulders ; 
but  he,  in  accordance  with  his  religion,  is 
doing  penance  for  the  sins  of  others,  no  less 
than  for  his  own.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a 
literature  to  survive  the  days  of  an  author  him¬ 
self,  we  must  begin  to  meet  the  latter  from 
the  stand-point  of  art  alone,  and  cease  to  re¬ 
spond  to  cliques,  to  personal  favorites,  and 
writers  too  needy  to  be  met  honestly.  Where 
a  man  or  woman  has  bread  to  earn  by  the 
pen,  critics  have  been  over  lenient  to  them, 
and  thus  mediocrity  has  been  too  much  in  the 
ascendant  Better  would  it  be  for  these  per¬ 
sons  to  engage  in  some  handicraft  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  abilities,  and  leave  the  realm  of 
Art  to  the  children  of  true  genius. 

Is  Mr.  Cannon  a  poet  T  When  a  man  throws 
his  lucubrations  into  measure,  he  institutes  the 
claim,  and  the  reader  is  to  judge  whether  he 
has  made  that  claim  good. 

That  Mr.  Cannon  has  the  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  we  admit  That  he  has  the  poetic  per¬ 
ception  in  a  good  degree  ia  also  manifest ;  but 
the  feeling  and  the  vision  are  no  means 
all  that  is  required.  These  trill  enable  him  to 
appreciate  poetry,  but  by  no  means  constitute 
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him  a  poet  Judg^  by  the  arcana  of  the  di¬ 
vine  art,  we  must  deny  his  claims. 

He  has  not  that  exuberant  flow  of  thought 
and  expression  into  harmonious  cadences, 
which  make  him  the  man  without  impediment 
His  is  no 

“  Child’'B  hand  flung  without  intent, 

Down  a  seven-stringed  instrument." 

In  homely  phrase,  like  the  school-boy,  whose 
pent-up  spirits  relieved  themselves  in  a  long 
unconscious  whistle,  we  never  feel  as  the  boy 
did  when  he  assured  the  pedagogue  in  exten¬ 
uation  of  his  delinquency,  that  “  it  whistled 
itself."  His  is  nothing  akin  to 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  near  allied.” 

On  the  contrary,  his  madness  has  in  it  too 
much  of  “  method."  He  writes  with  a  malice 
prepense ;  he  knows  just  what  he  is  about  to 
say ;  he  is  not  carried  out  into  unknown 
spheres  where  he  speaks  for  the  time  being  in 
unknown  tongues,  and  feels  the  good  upon 
him  like  a  tongue  of  flame.  He  remembers 
always  the  rules,  the  proprieties,  the  moral 
which  is  to  be^  and  thus  he  is  never  inspired. 
He  is  a  good  man,  but  a  bad  poet. 

He  is  no  poet  who  stays  for  his  thought  or 
his  melody.  He  may  have  drilled  himself 
into  artistic  form,  but  that  will  not  make  him 
a  seer,  a  prophet,  a  poet,  as  the  sense  implies — 
Poda  natdtur  nonfiU  The  poet  is  one  who 

" - ^Makes  sunshine  in  a  shady  place." 

One  who  makes  the  familiar  seem  remote; 
one  who  so  clothes  all  things  with  the  illusions 
of  his  own  mind,  that  he  walks  undazzled  the 
sapphire  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and 
hears  the  harping  of  the  archangels  as  did 
Milton,  who,  the  mental  sense  shut  out,  became 
"  visual  alL"  He  is  not  troubled  with  spleen 
and  envy,  and  jealousy,  and  malice  at  the 
doings  of  others,  any  more  than  the  eagle  who 
upon  his  sky-surrounded  cndg,  envies  the 
small  birds  who  career  between  him  and  the 
valley  below.  The  true  poet  is  the  true 
preacher — he  is  the  conservator,  the  prophet 
also. 

It  is  mnoh  to  attempt  great  thinga  It 
speaks  well  for  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
does  so,  even  if  followed  by  defeat  But  in 
the  absolute  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure. 
The  execution  in  the  abstract  always  is  equal 
to  the  concepticB-Hill  that  is  laeUng  is  suita¬ 


ble  conditions.  We  iqiplaud  men  and  wo¬ 
men  over  a  failure,  when  the  latter  may  have 
been  ftir  the  greater  in  design.  Milton’s  Par¬ 
adise  Regained,  is  a  failure,  and  yet  the  idea, 
not  as  he  saw  it,  but  in  itself,  is  greater  than 
the  Paradise  Lost,  in  so  far  as  glory  and  be¬ 
atitude  are  beyond  loss  and  misery  and  death. 
Had  Milton  been  less  cramped  by  his  theology 
he  would  have  written  a  greater  poem. 

We  have  marked  several  passages  from  Mr. 
Gonnon,  where,  beguiled  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  we  were  ready  to  regard  the  pas¬ 
sages  as  poeticaL  Take  the  following  for  in¬ 
stance:  Maldonado  is  enraptured  with  the 
sculptor’s  daughter,  and  says, — 

Buchmighthave  been  the  face  of  Brutus’  Portia, 
Or  mother  of  the  Gracchi  when  a  maid. 

No  daughter  she  of  our  degenerate  day, 

But  one  of  ancient  Rome’s,  the  type  of  all 
Most  lovely  and  most  loveable  in  woman ; — 

In  whom  were  fanltiessness  of  form  and  feature, 
Commanding  dignity  and  sweet  reserve, 
Undonbting  trust  with  self-reliance, 

Together  blent  to  make  one  perfect  whole. 
Ofsnch  a  mother  might  a  race,  be  bom 
To  win  ns  back  the  glories  of  the  past. 

Here  the  sentiment  is  well,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  such  as  might  naturally  occur  to  the  mind. 
But  it  is  not  poetry.  Remove  the  capitals  and 
allow  it  to  fall  into  its  natural  shape,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  left  but  homely  prose, 
with  no  more  than  that  rythmetic  flow  which 
accompanies  good  prose,  and  it  may- be,  hardly 
that 

In  the  closing  portions  of  Dolores  there  are# 
some  very  striking,  if  not  original  scenes, 
which  indicate  more  of  poetic  power  than  is  to 
be  found  eLsewhere  in  the  book.  The  unhap¬ 
py  girl  is  alone  in  prison,  when  the  tempter 
appears  and  ofiTera  to  save  her  from  the  terribls 
death  which  awaits  her,  as  a  sorceress,  (to  be 
burnt  alive,)  if  she  will  agree  to  his  terms,  and 
he  will  reinstate  her  in  all  the  pomp  of  world¬ 
ly  prosperity.  He  has  given  a  traly  graidiio 
description  of  the  tortures  with  which  the  ]»- 
ous  monks  were  wont  to  regale  their  victims, 
when  she  cries : 

Oh, horror!  horror!  horror!  silence.  Heaven! 
This  devil’s  voice,  or  close  mine  ears  against  it 
If  only  by  the  death  he  makes  so  dreadful. 

Don  BqfatL,  {the  Tempter.) 

Now  I — and  I  alone — from  this  can  save  thee ; 
Can  give  thee  length  of  days,  with  wealth  and 
honor; 

Jtad  meret/srpef^WMSs  tf  eU  ihepaet 
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JMoree. 

ForgetfalneH ?  Oh!  wilt  then  gi?e  me  that, 
Propound  thy  terms ;  from  nothing  would  I 
shrink 

To  win  that  blessed  boon,  when  I  no  more 
Shall  reel  beneath  the  memory  of  my  crimes, 
Voice  from  above  crying. 

Sinful  soul,  in  life's  rough  road 
Sinking  'neath  a  weary  load, 

On  the  Lord  lay  all  thy  care ; 

He’ll  for  thee  thy  burden  bear. 

Dolores. 

Who  was  it  spoke  ?  I  thought  we  were  alone. 
Don  RafaA. 

Seme  monk  his  office  in  the  passage  saying. 

We  are  alone. 

Dolores. 

Alas !  how  vain  the  boast ; 

Till  ftrom  my  soul  are  washed  the  stains  of 
guilt 

Ko  power  of  man  can  bring  forgetfulness. 

Voice  from  above. 

Though  thy  sins  are  scarlet  red, 

Be  not  thou  disheartened ; 

From  Heaven’s  mercy  fountains  flow 
That  shall  wash  thee  white  as  snow. 

Don  Rofad. 

That  babbling  monk  again !  I  promise  nought 
I  will  not  do.  But  thou  dost  hear  me  not. 


Dolores. 

I  hear  (aside)  0,  can  there  yet  be  hope  for  me  f 
Voice  from  above. 

Hope  of  pardon  is  for  all. 

Who  will  timely  heed  the  call 
From  the  mercy  seat  on  high, 

“Turn  to  me,  why  will  ye  die?’’ 

Dolores,  (aside.) 

Oht  blessed  words ! 

Don  Rafael. 

'Then  yield  to  me  thy  will. 

And  iron  doors  and  walla  of  massive  stone 
Shall  crumble  at  a  breath,  and  thou  walk  forth 
In  perfect  freedom,  with  no  shadow  resting 
Upon  thy  mind,  of  the  distressful  past. 

Dolores. 

Yield  thee  my  will!  what  follows  then?  Wonldst 
not 

Seek  after  that  the  mastery  of  my  soul  ? 

Don  Rafad. 

What  care  I  for  thy  soul!  Ac. 

After  much  urging,  the  tempter  is  foiled — 
and  Dolores  prepares  herself  to  die.  As  she 
holds  up  the  cross,  Satan  disappears.  Our 
readers  will  see  that  we  have  quoted  this  more 
for  its  poetical  impression,  than  as  a  q>ecimen 
of  poetry. 


SONNET. 


■KLOias  TO  ABSLaas,  m.  z. 


“  lbs  thesghts,  that  oues  wars  giTSn  to  ms,  thou  msAt  hsnosCurth  taasISr  to  Hsavao,"— iaBMan. 

My  lips  are  mute ;  but  flowing  fliem  my  side 
Behold  a  fount  that  will  not  be  repressed, 

Which  longs  to  pour  itself  o’er  thy  dear  breaet. 

Laving  thy  lips  as  with  baptismal  tide— 

Alas !  compelled  this  affiuent  wave  to  bide 
It  beats  the  narrow  bound  with  sad  unrest, 

And  spams  the  cqrbings  of  my  cloister  vest. 

Let  the  dull  world  such  boundless  love  deride — 

It  makes  its  own  great  laws,  its  own  soft  sphere 
Before  which  feebler  souls  may  shrink  with  dread— 

Hor  dare  approach  the  soundings  of  a  shore 
Which  God.iike  fleet  alone  should  dare  to  near. 

But  having  dared,  walk  with  majestic  tread, 

As  they  in  Eden  walked,  Qod's  face  before. 
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CARLISLE  htM  said  that  every  man, 
Woman  or  child  in  America,  has  at  some 
period  of  life,  written  poetry  ;  and  we  beiieve 
it  to  be  true  that  no  nation  in  the  world  has 
so  purely  an  {esthetic  basis  as  our  own.  There¬ 
fore  it  has  not  seemed  at  all  strange  to  us  that 
the  recent  British  and  French  galleries  have 
been  so  well  patronised,  for  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  if  the  old  saying  be  true  that  “  like 
teek*  like.”  We  have  referred  a  number  of 
times  to  the  above  galleries ;  but  for  want  of 
space  could  not  say  as  much  about  certain  of 
the  pictures  as  we  wished. 

To  commence  with  the  British  gallery,  we 
consider  this  the  most  interesting  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions,  for  it  has  more  solidity  of  character 
than  the  French,  and  more  to  think  about  and 
flud  fault  with  than  the  Belmont  collection. 
Then,  too,  we  have  a  capital  chance  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  John  Ruskin,  Eeqrs.’  intel¬ 
lect,  for  the  modern  pre-Raphaelite  school  is 
BO  fortunate  as  to  still  retain  (and  we  fear 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  their  losing  them) 
certain  pet  pictures  which  the  good  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  holds  up  to  the  world  in  his  elegant  man¬ 
ner  as  prodigies  in  art 
We  feel  sure  that  our  fellow  citizens  generally 
and  the  artists  in  particular  will  cry  out  from 
the  depths  of  their  being. — Thanks,  oh  Albion, 
for  thy  almost  frantic  generosity  in  sending 
to  our  benighted  shores,  such  sublime  concep¬ 
tions  as  this.  “Home  from  Sea;  or  The 
Mother’s  grave.  No.  83.,  by  Arthur  Hughes, 
which  represents  a  lad  reclining  upon  what 
we  discover  by  close  inspection  to  be  a  grave. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  particular  pet  of  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin,  who  probably  has  passed  more  time  upon 
the  “  eea  ehore”  and  in  galleries  than  under 
primeval  monarchs  of  the  wood ;  otherwise, 
we  think  he  would  have  discovered  that  sun 
light  never  falls  in  round  spots,  even  though 
it  pass  through^  the  moet  irregular  clusters 
of  leaves  and  branches. 

Mary  and  Martha,  No.  144,  by  Frank  Stone, 
is  an  attempt  at  the  religions  order  of  art,  and 
as  we  looked  at  it  we  thought  how  the  noble 
Raphael,  would  raise  his  eyes  with  pious  hor¬ 
ror  were  he  only  standing  in  our  dioes. 

The  “  Light  of  the  World,”  Na  89  ;  by  W. 
Holman  Hunt,  a  man  more  particularly  re- 
•emmsndsd  to  our  notioo  as  one  et  the  three 


originators  of  pre-Raphaelitism,  is  also  a  par¬ 
ticular  favorite  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  claims  for 
it  equality  with  the  “  Transfiguration”  of 
Raphael  and  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael 
Angelo.  As  a  piece  of  mechanical  skill  it  is 
certaiuly  deserving  of  notice ;  but  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  any  higher  merit,  notwithstanding,  the 
elaborate  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  can  not 
allow.  If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  art  in  England,  we  shall  have  reason  to 
fear  that  the  late  war  caused  too  much  sym¬ 
pathy  between  Constantinople  and  London; 
for  otherwise  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  bad  taste  which  seems  at  present  to  swi^ 
the  minds  of  our  English  cousins. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  and  were  fast  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  painful  reverie,  of  which  the  decline 
of  civilization  in  England  formed  the  princi¬ 
pal  subject ;  and  were  devising  some  gigantic 
scheme  for  sending  missionaries  from  Timboc- 
too  to  regenerate  the  fallen  .^stbeticism  of 
the  united  kingdom  when  we  fortunately  re¬ 
membered  that  there  were  other  pictures  in 
the  gallery  besides  those  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
or  peculiar  sc||^l.  So  postponing  our  phil¬ 
anthropic  idea  we  passed  on  to  the  “  Recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,”  or 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  No.  100,  by  Frederick 
Leighton.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
pictures  in  the  collection,  the  drawing  is  gen¬ 
erally  good  and  the  color  fine,  though  the 
darks  are  generally  too  deep.  The  artist  is 
certainly  possessed  of  a  good  strong  intellect, 
has  been  a  close  student ;  but  seems  to  lack 
concentration  of  thought ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  felt  that  the  present  picture  is  one  of  two 
parts.  If  he  intended  to  represent  the  recon- 
qiliation  of  the  two  houses  he  should  have  left 
out  the  tragedy,  and  the  picture  with  a  very 
slight  alteration  would  have  been  splendidly 
correct ;  but  to  represent  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  the  reconciliation,  in  one  picture,  would 
require  a  different  arrangement  of  the  com¬ 
position  ;  as  it  is,  when  looking  at  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  are  so  en¬ 
tirely  lost  sight  of  that  they  might  very  well  be 
in  another  frame.  A  picture  should  be  a  com¬ 
plete  harmonious  chapter;  we  may  have  as 
many  chapters  as  the  idea  may  require ;  for 
instance  Cole’s  “  Voyage  of  Life”  is  a  work  in 
fbur  chapters ;  but  each  chapter  is  complete 
in  itself. 
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The  picture,  though  open  to  our  objection, 
is  one  of  peculiar  merit  The  figure  of  the 
kneeling  friar  ia  one,  the  ezpreedon  of  which 
is  seldom  equalled. 

Na  6.  “  Samson  in  the  Mill,”  by  Edward 
Armitage,  is  one  of  our  favorites,  for  who  but 
a  “  master”  could  have  painted  that  form  so 
full  of  suppressed,  but  terrible  feeling.  That 
face  up-tumed  with  sightless  orbs  to  heaven, 
would  seem  to  say — 

“  God  of  our  Fathers !  what  ia  man. 

That  Thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 

Or,  might  I  say  contrarions, 

Temperest  thy  providence.” 

The  clenching  of  the  right  hand  discovers 
to  our  mind  more  genius  than  a  hundred^  pic 
tures  like  “  The  Light  of  the  World.”  Armit¬ 
age  is  evidently  a  man  of  powerful  genius,  for 
while  looking  at  this  remarkable  picture  we 
did  not  for  a  moment  question  whether  the 
color  was  good  or  bad,  but  without  hemtation 
noted  it  in  our  catalogue  as  great.  It  is  well 
that  the  true  artist  is  happy  in  giving  an  ob¬ 
jective  existence  to  his  thought,  for  true  genius 
is  too  often  neglected,  while  weak  men  and 
foolish  women  arc  praised  to  the  very  skies. 

No.  151.  “Garibaldi  at  ^me,  1849,”  by 
G.  H.  Thomas,  is  worthy  of  Articular  notice. 
It  is  doubtless  a  correct  representation  of  the 
scene  ;  and  the  expression  of  Garibaldi’s  face 
gives  evidence  of  the  artist’s  power.  The 
group  on  the  picture’s  left  is  in  bad  taste,  even 
if  true.  A  more  cultivated  mind  would  have 
given  us  an  equally  tragic  effect,  but  more  ar¬ 
tistic  in  conception. 

Na  105.  “  The  Parting  of  Lord  and  Lady 
William  Russell,  1683” — Charles  Lucy.  The 
form  of  Lady  Russell  is  fine.  The  face,  and 
convulsive  grasp  of  the  hand  on  the  door-knob 
are  full  of  power,  and  convey  clearly  the  con¬ 
trol  of  immense  emotion.  Lord  Russell  is  a 
fhilure  in  expression  and  dignity,  and  we  won* 
der  how  it  could  possibly  be  the  work  of  the 
one  who  painted  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

The  old  clergyman  kneeling  by  the  grated 
window,  through  which  the  moon  is  looking 
calmly  in,  poesessess  a  strange  interest,  and 
assists  the  conception  in  a  large  degree. 

No.  73.  “  Lago  Maggiore,”  by  G.  E.  Her¬ 
ring,  is  the  finest  landscape  in  the  collection, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  loveliest  pictnrea  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  full  of  poetio  feeling, 
and,  while  looking  upon  it,  we  involuntarily 
righ  for  the  fair  land  of  song.  The  power 


of  Italy  may  have  passed  away,  but  her  beauty 
still  remains.  It  is  quite  needless,  however,  for 
artists  to  go  to  Europe  in  search  of  beautiful 
or  wild  scenes,  for  we  have  an  abundance  of 
such  ready  to  unvail  their  beauties  to  the  child 
of  Art,  when  he  shall  put  forth  his  hand  to 
pluck  the  rich  fhiit  And  so  we  are  surprised 
that  English  artists  seek  in  Italy  the  beauty 
which  they  could  so  easily  find  among  the  hills 
of  Cumberland. 

Na  65.  “  The  First  Step,”  by  Fred.  Good- 
all,  is  a  finely  harmonious  piece  of  color,  but 
of  little  interest  otherwise. 

In  the  water-color  department,  we  find  a 
niunber  of  pictures  worthy  of  notice,  among 
which,  Na  43,  “A  Prussian  Fair,”  by  E.  H. 
Corbould,  is  full  of  life,  fun  and  lager  bier. 
“  An  Old  Man,”  and  several  still-life  pietures 
by  Wm.  Hunt ;  a  stUl-life  by  Mrs.  Margetts, 
and  the  “First  Ragged  School,”  by  E  H. 
Wehnert,  are  all  fine  specimens. 

The  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner  appears  to  be  very 
poorly  represented. 

Na  155,  by  John  Ruskin,  is  a  curious, 
though  probably  truthful  study  of  a  rock.  It 
appears  that  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
rocks,  and  it  is  posmble  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in 
hopes  that  Parliament  will  take  measures  to 
import  ali  they  (the  Swiss)  possess. 

We  feel  indebted  to  Miss  Emily  Farmer  for 
the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  her  beauti¬ 
ful  little  picture  marked  in  the  catalogue  as 
“  May  Day,”  No.  67.  It  is  a  perfect  sunbeam, 
which  wins  its  way  to  our  heart  at  once,  and 
without  further  criticism  we  say — God  speed 
to  the  artist  who  can  come  among  ns  in  so 
lovely  a  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pictures 
we  should  like  to  possess. 

There  are  other  pictures  we  should  like  to 
notice,  but  can  not  without  doing  injustice  to 
the  other  exhibitions.  We  have  passed  many 
pleasant  hours  among  the  works  of  our  Brit¬ 
ish  Mends,  and  we  hope  that  our  American 
artists  will  take  speedy  measures  to  send  over 
to  England  a  gallery  of  “American  Art,”  to 
be  composed  of  pictures  by  artists  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  Canada,  and  the  prov¬ 
inces,  if  they  will  join  in  the  work. 

7%*  FrtnA  Exhibition  will  have  ciosed  by  the 
time  this  goes  to  press,  therefore  we  will  refer 
to  it  as  possessing  great  merit.  The  works  of 
Rosa  Bonheur  were  wonderfully  fine;  and 
there  were  several  other  pictures  worthy  of 
Mpeeial  mentioa  But  the  gallery  lacked  the 
breadth  of  feeling  whieh  eharaeteriaed  the 
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Bnglisb,  while  it  was  perhaps  snperior  in  the 
more  mechanical  part  of  the  art  *'  The 
Christ,”  by  Ary  Shaffer,  is  a  fine  work ;  bat 
falls  so  much  below  oar  ideal  that  we  fall  to 
get  up  an  enthusiasm  upon  it  No  one  can 
pidnt  such  a  picture  truly,  unless  he  lives  a 
life  very  near  unto  God.  Ary  Schaffer’s  life 
we  understand,  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
therefore  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  fails  in 
expression  of  the  Divine. 

The  Belmont  OoUetHon. — Mr.  Belmont,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  taste,  has  opened  this  collection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  New  York. 

In  selecting  his  gallery,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  guided  more  by  the  wish  to  possess  a 
specimen  of  many  different  masters,  than  any 
particular  love  he  might  feel  for  the  ark  But 
we  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
doing  what  he  had  a,  perfect  right  to  do.  If 
he  is  satisfied,  we  certmnly  are  ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  thank  him  in  the  name  of  humanity 
for  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to 
so  charitable  a  purpose. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  represented  in  No.  19. 
“  Gathering  for  the  Hunt,”  which  is  no  doubt  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  gifted  artist;  and 
also  in  No.  148,  a  pencil  drawing  of  some 
sheep,  which  has  more  power  than  most  paint¬ 
ings  of  finished  pretensioa 

No.  28,  by  Paul  Delaroche,  is  a  beautiful 
little  sketch,  full  of  poetic  feeling.  Christ  is 
represented  as  the  guide  who  assists  men  over 
the  terrible  crage  of  sin  and  doubt;  saves 
them  from  the  frightful  chasms  yawning  to 
receive  them,  and  at  last  clasps  them  to  his 
breast,  at  once  their  fl'iend  and  guide. 

Na  30.  C.  Louis  Muller.  “  Negro  nurse 
and  child.”  The  child  is  gracefully  drawn ; 
and  the  color  good,  though  not  so  natural  as 
to  make  us  forget  that  we  are  looking  at 
paint.  We  have  noticed  that  artists  gather 
around  this  picture  very  much.  It  is  certfdn- 
ly  a  fine  specimen  of  drawing  and  color,  and 
therefore  is  generally  pleasing,  but  as  it  pos¬ 
sesses  nothing  greater,  it  can  not  be  of  much 
interest  to  those  who  look  upon  art  as  a 
means  of  expressing  ideas,  or  the  ideal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  to 
produce  such  a  picture  must  possess  genius ; 
for  the  truth  is,  that  cultivated  talent  will  do 
this  and  eeen  more. 

No.  31.  Horace  Yemet.  Colonel  Lamor- 
iciere  of  the  Guards,  leading  the  amault  on 
Constantine.  Fine  in  color;  but  does  not 
posem  the  spirit  whish  we  expect  to  find  in 


anything  from  the  master  who  ranks  at  the 
head  of  this  department. 

No.  25.  The  Good  Sister.  So  lovely  is  this 
simple  unaffected  picture  that  we  feel  sure  the 
artist  must  possess  a  tender  heart,  and  capa¬ 
bilities  for  producing  something  even  more 
lovely  than  the  present.  It  is  one  of  our  fa¬ 
vorites. 

There  are  a  number  of  “  mw”  little  pictures 
by  Favelet,  Chavet  and  Jacques,  of  which  a 
more  extended  notice  would  probably  be  tire¬ 
some. 

No.  41.  L.  Galiait,  of  Brussels.  The  Duke 
of  Alva  swearing  Vargas  into  office,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribunal  of  Blood.  Galiait  must 
certainly  be  a  man  of  strong  feeling,  and  force 
of  intellect,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  picture  under  notice,  which  is  full 
of  deep  gloomy  power. 

No.  93.  Geyer.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see.  Baron  Munchausen,  the  prince 
of  travellers,  mts  at  a  table,  around  which  a 
group  of  friends  are  gathered,  relating  his 
most  marvellous  adventures.  The  different 
attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  listners  are 
remarkably  well  delineated.  The  half  doubt¬ 
ful  of  some  and  the  taking  in  of  others,  form 
a  study  well  worthy  the  attention  of  artists 
and  public  generally. 

The  baron  has  passed  the  morning  hours  of 
life ;  and  his  hairs  slightly  gray,  bear  honest 
testimony  to  years  of  experience  unknown  to 
ordinary  men.  He  is  fond  of  approbation ; 
and  believing  implicitly  in  hime^f,  fails  not  to 
produce  a  like  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
listeners.  The  most  improbable  things  become 
probable,  the  most  impossible  as  child’s  play 
when  once  the  mind  of  Munchausen  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them. 

Thus  it  is  that  great  men  untie  the  gordian 
knot.  Had  Alexander  posseesed  the  genius 
of  Munchausen  he  might  still  have  cut  the 
“  knot,”  but  to  the  world  he  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  how  easily  he  untied  it. 

Na 43.  N.  De  Keyser,  of  Antwerp.  “Marino 
Faliero,  exasperated  at  the  verdict  against  Ste- 
no,  denouncing  the  Senate.”  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  picture,  possessing  considerable  force,  and 
quite  splendid  in  color  and  richness  of  work. 

No.  49.  F.  Willems.  “  Corregio’s  Stadia” 
Willems  must  certainly  be  a  heretic  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  noblest  of  art,  or  he  would  have 
shuddered  to  behold  the  head  which  .his  pen- 
ail  dared  to  eall  into  existence  as  the  repre- 
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aentstire  of  the  divine  master.  What!  this  a 
repreeentation  of  Corregio;  the  master  who 
from  childhood  walked  with  God,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  under  the  grace  of  .the  “  blessed  Ma¬ 
ry?”  The  master  of  whom  “  Annibale  Ca- 
racci”  said — “  If  be  be  indeed  a  mau  and  not 
an  angel  in  the  flesh.”  No!  God  forbid  that 
this  look  like  him.  Were  this  picture  in  our 
possession,  it  would  soon  meet  the  fate  which 
awaits  all  counterfeits.  Our  just  indignation 
would  be  wreaked  upon  it  to  the  last  visible 
line. 

Louis  Meyer  is  well  represented  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  good  pictures. 

No.  85.  A.  Achenbach,  of Dusseldorf.  Storm 
on  the  Coast  of  Capri.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
beet  that  we  have  ever  seen  by  this  master ; 
and  possesses  much  power.  He  is  well  repre¬ 
sented,  but  is  not  an  especial  favorite  of  ours. 


Na  82.  B.  G.  Koeckoeck,  of  Clive.  Land¬ 
scape  near  the  Rhine.  We  believe  that  Ko¬ 
eckoeck  ranks,  if  not  at  the  head,  at  least  as 
the  equal  of  the  greatest  landscapists  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  present  specimen  is  certainly  of 
great  merit  and  artistic  skill.  The  artist  is 
appreciative  of  nature  and  copies  her  with 
much  care  and  fldelity.  But  we  do  not  And 
the  poetic  sentiment,  which  is  so  visible  in  the 
works  of  Church  and  Kensett.  The  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  old  world  oppress  us ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  have  power ;  but  are  not  the  outpouring 
of  a  poetic  spirit,  alive  to  the  soul  which  speak- 
eth  from  the  .tender  violet,  the  murmuring 
whispers  of  the  forest  melody,  or  the  thunder¬ 
ing  echoes  of  a  great  and  beautiful  Niagara. 

In  Landscapes,  Europe  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  new  world.  They  have  yet  to  produce 
a  Church  and  a  Kensett 


THE  FORFEIT  OF  LIFE. 


The  subject  of  all  literature  is  Life  and  its 
dependencies.  Narrower  than  this:  all 
literature  is  such  only  as  it  reproduces  human, 
MJt;  artist-like,  spreading  it  on  the  canvas  be¬ 
fore  the  nrfnd’s  vision,  or  sage-like,  tracing 
its  relations  and  concernments  forward,  back¬ 
ward,  outward,  from  every  aspect  Hence, 
that  literature  is  most  truly  such,  which  most 
broadly  and  deeply  portrays  our  life,  its  hopes, 
its  frailties,  its  linkings  with  the  seen  and  un¬ 
seen,  its  cloudy  surrounding  of  mystery,  its 
limitless  and  often  too  tragic  consequences. 

I  need  not  write  a  homily  on  life.  It  is  the 
key  by  which  a  soul  descends  from  some  realm 
of  silence  and  gloom  inconceivable,  enters  the 
gates  of  the  morning,  and  welcomed  by  auro¬ 
ral  splendors,  becomes  a  denizen  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  is  the  charm  which,  once  dropped 
from  the  hand  of  ignorance,  rashness,  misfor¬ 
tune,  or  feeble  age,  reconsigns  that  soul — so 
far  as  the  uses  of  life  itself  are  involved — back 
to  that  realm  of  silence  and  gloom  inconemv- 
ble,  dismissed  from  the  scene,  cut  loose  from 
the  infinite  band  of  sympathy,  plunged  in  ne¬ 
gation,  and  loss,  and  nihility. 

I  speak  of  the  life  present,  not  of  the  life  to 
come.  If  death  be  but  a  step  into  eternal  joys, 
and  into  activities  and  powers  as  yet  uncon- 
osived,  that  will  be  deep  cause  for  gratitnde 


When  the  limit  has  been  overpassed.  But  for 
that  very  reason  should  we  love  to  linger 
within  the  pale  of  time.  If  that  be  assured  ns 
beyond,  why  selfishly  or  rashly  claim  our  re¬ 
version?  We  do  not  believe  in  metempqrcho- 
sis,  nor  even  in  the  periodical  rehabilitation  of 
a  departed  soul,  through  the  flexible  structure 
of  a  renewed  infancy,  into  some  future  scene 
of  this  yet  unriddled  existence.  We  are  here 
now :  when  we  have  left,  the  uncounted  ages 
riiall  never  chronicle  our  return.  We  can  not 
accept  the  gelid  heaveq  which  some  generous 
imaginations  have  built  and  half  peopled  in 
the  upper  atmosphere  of  our  own  planet, 
whence  to  return  at  will,  and  vainly  follow 
about  in  our  spiritual  nndrees  the  flesh-encased 
souls  of  militant  friends  or  of  the  heroes  of  ail 
ages.  No,  we  realize  that  the  life  that  now  is, 
once  lost,  is  forever  lost ;  that  the  future  be¬ 
ing  has  work  too  engrossing  to  allow  the 
white-haired  patriarch  of  that  world  to  revisit 
and  drop  one  tear  of  memory  or  regret  on  the 
g  een  knoll-side,  or  on  the  flower-fringed  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  stream,  or  on  the  leaning  stone  and 
caving  mound  of  earth,  that  at  once  perennial¬ 
ly  embalm,  and  darkly  hide,  the  hopes  and 
loves  and  pleasures  of  the  flaxen-headed  boy 
of  this.  Unnumbered  cycles  shall  roll  away ; 
but  whether  the  race  of  which  we  were  off- 
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apring  endure  and  toil,  or  diall  hare  been  cut 
down  and  exterminated  ;  or  if  thej  survive, 
whether  it  be  to  rise  in  virtue  and  power,  or 
sink  in  puerilitj  and  corruption  ;  and  whether 
the  prophecies  of  the  malign  or  of  the  loving 
of  our  own  time  ore  then  being  fulfilled  upon 
our  successors,  —  by  what  miraculous  tele¬ 
graphy,  tell  us,  are  we  to  know? 

Yet  are  we  deeply  interested  to  know  all 
thia  The  present  is  a  time  of  doubt,  of  that 
saddest  infidelity — unfaithfulness  to  conscience 
right  and  truth — of  giving  up  of  noble  pur¬ 
poses  and  cherished  hopes,  a  time  such  as  for 
centuries  the  world  has  not  seen  before.  It  is 
Fad  to  live  amid  the  waning  of  a  people’s  virtue 
and  faith :  it  were  doubly  sad  to  die  in  such 
a  crisia  How  shall  it  come  out  ?  What  is  to 
be  the  end,  for  the  individual  soul,  and  for 
humanity  ?  Are  we  but  discreet,  diplomatic, 
artistic  biped  cattle — each  one  of  us  in  turn 
the  trapper  and  the  game  ?  and  is  life  a  sleek 
farce,  a  mouthing  cheat,  a  polidied,  godless 
knavery  ?  Now,  of  all  times,  let  us  live ; — let 
us  hear  the  rain  drops  patter,  and  brave  the 
thunder  peal,  and  cry  “  turstm  eorda"  while 
the  thick  clouds  lower,  waiting  only  to  see  if 
the  rainbow  return  once  more !  O  to  dream 
one  more  dream  like  those  of  boyhood,  and  be 
free  f7om  this  carking  care  1  But  bravery  and 
curiosity  alike  urge  us,  and  we  would  stay 
till  the  last  shot  of  the  battle  if  we  may  ;  and 
when  we  lie  down  at  last,  let  it  be  when  the 
victor’s  name  rings  over  the  field,  and  blends, 
in  the  palsying  car,  with  the  fantasies  that 
throng  on  the  senses  of  the  dying. 

Death  is  the  most  tragical  factofliter&ture, 
as  it  is  of  life.  Other  losses  may  be  more  pain¬ 
ful,  and  to  a  true  soul,  must  be  so  when  they 
occur.  The  wreck  of  character,  of  virtue,  of 
hope,  or  the  reverence  of  dear  friends,  are 
causes  of  more  deep  and  poignant  pain  ;  but 
no  loss  is  complete  and  all  engulfing,  save 
death.  It  is  *'  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here.” 

But  as  life  is  infinite  in  paradoxes,  so  we 
read  only  to4ay  the  dying  message  of  the 
snicid’j  Clowes,  a  young  man  of  only  twenty- 
two  years,  who,  declaring  himself  sane,  and 
calm  in  his  thought  and  action,  avers  that 
“  life  is  a  farce,  happiness  a  humbug and 
that,  being  poor  and  discontent,  he  ledves  the 
world  with  but  a  single  regret, — a  pang  for 
his  friends.  “  Poor”  and  in  this  age ! — suicide 
is  always  insanity ;  but  this  comes  neuest  of  all 
to  making  it  rational.  But  Mr.  Clowes  bad  no 
purpose.  Had  he  before  his  mental  vision  any 


object,  set  there  by  the  commendable  desire  of 
excelling,  or  by  the  more  commendable  desire 
of  serving  his  kind,  yearned  after  with  the 
fervor  of  a  generous  heart,  struggled  toward 
through  years  of  labor  and  diflBculties — bad 
he  had  such  an  object  waiting  accomplishment, 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  live.  Could  he 
not  have  found  such  an  object  ?  Are  not  all 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  waiting  for  contri¬ 
butions  of  fact  and  law  ?  Do  not  the  public 
morals  still  need  guides,  justice  and  truth  a 
host  of  exemplars,  and  liberty  an  army  of 
heroes  ?  If  Mr.  Clowes  could  find  naught  in¬ 
viting  in  the  flow  of  bis  own  life,  could  be 
not  have  discovered  channels  of  usefulness  and 
beneficence,  through  which  he  might  minister 
to  the  happiness  of  the  thousands  who  believe 
their  existence  an  affhir  of  great  import,  and 
who  apply  much  study  and  labor  to  bring  out 
from  it  the  best  possible  results?  Has  the 
world  no  noble  work  to  do,  that  a  youth  in  the 
prime  of  manhood  must  swing  himself  to  a 
beam,  or  swallow  rats-banc  ?  It  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Clowes  was  no  admirable  character  ;  and 
that  he  should  by  no  means  serve  as  our  rule 
or  model.  The  true  man  fears  not  death  ;  but 
he  loves  life.  But  suppose  even  the  suicide  to 
be  justifiable.  Docs  the  wanton  abjtihttion  of 
life,  by  one  or  a  thousand,  furnish  a  ground 
for  the  premeditated  taking  of  life  by  others, 
whether  with  or  without  a  stereotyped  set  of 
forms  and  sanctions !  By  no  means.  We  re¬ 
cognise  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  Are  we 
mire,  then,  of  our  charter  for  now  and  then  inva¬ 
ding  it  ?  Are  we  sure  that  death,  which  is  so 
terrible,  and  life,  which  is  so  dear,  are  dispen¬ 
sable  at  the  hands  of  any  judge,  however  for¬ 
mally  installed,  or  of  any  jury,  however  oaro- 
fblly  chosen?  Judges  and  juries  have  hung 
hecatombs  of  men,  in  a  state  of  peace  and  un¬ 
der  the  calm,  undisputed  sway  of  law,  for  of¬ 
fences  which  no  judge  or  jury  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  nation  dare  now  declare  punishable  with 
death.  Arc  we  never  to  learn  by  experience  ? 
Hundreds  of  wives  have  been  left  husbandless, 
and  hundreds  of  families  fatherless,  because 
led  by  indolence,  or  oppression,  and  poverty,  so 
many  men  '  had  encroached  on  the  better- 
stocked  domains  of  neighbors,  and  had  been 
caught  in  stealing  perhaps  only  a  sheep.  Pro¬ 
duce  the  judge  who  will  now  say  that  the  life 
of  a  man  is  a  fitting  forfeit  for  the  price  of  a 
riieep.  He  can  not  be  found.  Inevitably, 
then,  it  follows  that  all  those  hundreds,  hung 
fx  this  crime,  have  been  unlaw/uOif, 
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deprived  of  life ;  and  that  ia  aajring  in  aa  plidn 
terms  as  our  language  ia  capable  of,  they  have 
been  murdered.  Their  blood  aa  certainly 
reddens  the  hands  of  their  condemnera,  aa  does 
that  of  the  poor  victim  the  sum  of  the  mid¬ 
night  assassin. 

But  wiii  some  say,  the  hanging  was  justifia¬ 
ble  in  the  time  when  it  was  done?  It  could 
only  be  so  from  a  want  of  other  means  of  pun¬ 
ishment  and  repressing  crime.  If  a  race  nX 
men  ia  so  low  in  barbarism  as  to  have  no  civil 
polity,  no  self-protective  machinery,  no  prisons 
and  safe-guards,  then  perhaps  its  only  security 
against  a  vicious  man  or  woman  will  be  in 
atoning,  clubbing,  or  strangling  the  offender 
out  of  being.  But  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time 
of  Joseph,  had  prisons,  and  a  complete  prison 
re^men  and  police.  No  half-enlightened  na¬ 
tion  since  that  time  has  ever  lacked  the  aafety 
and  terror  of  the  dungeon.  And  that  this 
safety  and  terror  are  not  eompUte  for  each  pe¬ 
riod  as  may  be  prescribed  by  judicial  tribunals, 
is  no  fault  of  the  dungeon  itself,  but  only  of 
the  powers  that  provide,  and  that  am  efficient¬ 
ly  regulate  and  control  it  If,  before  the  age 
of  prisons,  the  death  puniehment  was  necessary, 
it  was  so  only  through  the  excesrive  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  such  times.  It  «mm  to  only 
from  want  of  an  idea.  That  idea  conceived, 
and  its  details  in  a  degree  perfected,  if  the 
death  punishment  is  continued,  it  is  so  only 
from  an  inborn  defect  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  people.  They  have  now  the  means, — and 
to  say  that  knives,  and  saws,  and  ropes,  and 
chisels  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  murderer' t  edl,  is 
the  sheerest  childishness  that  adult  and  civil¬ 
ized  men  can  utter.  It  ia  only  a  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  to  realize  the  infinite  sanctity  of  life, 
whether  the  life  of  the  criminal  or  his  victim, 
and  the  want  of  benevolence  and  conscience, 
that  perpetuate  tbe  death  penalty. 

Judges,  juries,  legislators,  and  ye  who  create 
and  furnish  all  these  offices — people  of  the 
United  States ! — look  calmly  at  these  startling 
facts.  So  many  hundreds,  or  thousands,  have 
been  butchered  according  to  legal  forms ;  no¬ 
body  now  can  be  found  to  justify  their  taking 
off.  Then  ask  ourselves  the  questions,  still 
more  startling,  because  they  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms,  “How  do  we  know  that 
murder,  arson,  or  treason  warrant  the  taking 
of  human  life  as  their  punishment  T  How  do 
we  know  that  a  few  years  more  will  not  ad¬ 
judge  and  convict  us,  too,  of  the  crime  of 
murder— mone  the  leas  se  for  the  eleak  of  le¬ 


gal  forms  behind  which  we  are  acting  t”  My 
dear,  slow-paced  Friend  1  the  fhture  will  do 
that  The  same  law  of  social  growth  which 
has  diminished  the  number  of  offences  capitally 
punishable,  must  yet  sweep  the  last  one  feom 
the  foul  list ;  and  that  so  surely  as  there  is  any 
force  or  any  efficacy  in  laws  natural  or  divine. 
Tbe  same  light  by  which  we  have  discovered 
that  human  life  can  not  be  forfeited  for  theft, 
will  yet  grow  until  we  see  that  it  can  not  be 
forfeited  for  any  crime; — and  that  on  the 
broad  ground  that  the  command,  “  Thou  shalt 
not  Uti,"  is  addressed  to  legislators  and  judges 
as  pointedly  as  to  private  citizens.  Say  not 
in  reply,  “  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by 
roan  shall  his  blood  be  shed for  if  this  as¬ 
sertion  were  mandatory,  it  would  inevitably 
involve  the  successive  slaughter  and  rapid  ex 
tinction  <ff  the  whole  race,— each  man  or  woman 
becoming  in  turn  the  slaying  avenger,  and 
then  the  doomed  victim. 

Again :  Is  justice  a  thing  of  sex  T  Surely 
if  the  ephemeral  practices  of  our  living  exe¬ 
cutors  (ff  the  law  are  to  be  the  criterion.  Else 
why  is  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  “  vuled  murderess,” 
tacitiy  favored  with  imprisonment  for  life? 
and  why  does  Mrs.  Cunningham  go  “  unwhipt 
of  justice,”  while  a  score  of  male  criminals,  no 
whit  more  criminal,  have  been  fkcilely  con¬ 
demned  and  punctiliously  made  way  with,  by 
the  pleasant  and  convenient  processes  of  cho¬ 
king  and  snapping  off  the  vertebral  column 
in  the  neck.  Truly  we  or*  a  gallant  people. 
“The  men,”  so  roughly  and  unpoetically 
treated  through  life — sodrummed-np  for  seats 
wheirwoman  would  regale  her  eyes  and  ears 
— BO  be-ridden  for  the  maintenance  of  an  es- 
tabliMiment — so  be-taxed  and  be-drilled  for  the 
support  and  defense  of  the  state — so  hunted 
down  with  all  nuumer  of  duties  and  responsi- 
Mlities,  while  permitted  to  live,  have  at  the 
last  assigned  to  them  the  sole  right  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  most  important  prerogative  of  them 
all — that  of  swinging  for  fifteen  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  a  hempen  cord,  to  the  edification 
and  wanning  of  the  lower,  godless  public,  and 
the  delight  and  security  of  the  upper  public  of 
otfice-mongers,  and  demi-semi-millionaires,  and 
to  the  great  comfort  and  lasting  perpetuity 
of  the  glorious  commonwealth! 

Mow,  what  dom  he  who  legislates  a  man  to  the 
gallows,  or  who  c<mdemns,  or  guards,  or  exe¬ 
cutes  him  there,  when  his  own  feeling  and 
the  universal  sentiment  forldd  his  treating  a 
wmnan  ia  the  same  way  t 
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Bat  women,  like  thieves,  were  promptly 
executed  once.  Therefore  the  day  will  c<Hne 
when  men  will  no  longer  be  executed,  though 
they  commit  crime  ;  therefore  the  solenmest 
execution  now  is  but  assassination.  Will  any 
one  disprove  the  correctness  of  thisconclusioa  ? 
Aye !  well-fed,  pompous,  blatant  Law  and 
Justice  I  hang  up,  as  ye  have  done,  scores  of 
erring  men,  no  matter  if  they  be  educated  or 
refined,  if  they  have  wives,  sisters,  or  children 
who  look  to  them  for  support;  or,  if  they 
be  fit  to  guide  and  adorn  the  state,  hoist  them 
by  admirably-constructed  beams  and  balance- 
weights,  like  scurvy  dogs.  But  when  woman, 
as  she  sometimes  does,  commits  a  crime 
equally  great,  equally  cold-hearted,  equally 
shocking,  then  fall  back  in  your  impotence, 
and  by  hunting  up  shifts  and  scapeways  Dram 
the  necessity  of  applying  your  cherished  mode 
and  measure  of  retribution,  confess  that  you 
are,  judicially  and  officially,  a  set  of  unmiti¬ 
gated  cowards  and  spooneys,  who  either  can 
not  or  will  not  put  two  of  the  plainest  propo¬ 
sitions  together,  and  see  that  one  must  over¬ 
turn  the  other ;  or,  who  can  not  so  long  forget 
your  fees  and  your  roast  turkey  as  to  set  about  '' 
humanely  following  your  own  convictions,  and 
devising  a  certain  and  condign  punidiment  in  ^ 
the  cell,  in  place  of  the  brutal  neck-breaking 
of  the  hangman’s  rope,  and  its  consequent  re-  ^ 
lease  of  “  Your  Honors”  from  all  further  an-  , 
noyance  or  concern  1 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  over  all  the  ar-  a 
guments  for  or  against  capital  punishment.  | 
This  thing  has  been  done  effectually.  And,  v 
bemdes,  it  is  not  argument  that  we  want  so  ' 
much  as  development  Men  do  not  so  much 
on  this  question  need  astuter  intellects,  but  ' 
larger  sentiments,  broader  views  of  the  human 
constitution,  and  a  conscience  in  harmony  with 
their  highest  wisdom  and  benevolence.  We 
want  growth :  and,  thank  Clod  1  in  an  age  of 
much  falsity  and  disheartenment,  there  is  still 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  human,  brotherly, 
Chrietian  eentiment  and  view  in  regard  to  this 
question.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
the  death-penalty  has  been  actually  abolished  ; 
but  out  of  these  there  has  been  for  along  time 
very  little  legislative  progress  on  this  subject. 
But  the  thought  of  the  people  is  outstripping 
the  action  of  legislators  ;  and  it  will  show  it¬ 
self  in  due  time.  The  appalling  irruption  af 
dishonesty,  fraud,  brutality  and  crime  under 
which  society  is  at  this  moment  struggling, 
coupled  with  its  inevitable  attendants .  and 


eoaseqneneee,  nnprmcipled  speculation,  insane 
inflation  of  buraese,  loss  of  confidence,  panic, 
and  commercial  and  business  prostration, 
must  lead  to  a  temporary  check  on  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  inaugurate  this  reform.  Cautious 
advocates  will  go  bock  and  review  the  ground 
again ;  stolid  conservatives  will  seize  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  charge  these  dreadful  consequences  on 
the  spread  of  more  humane  and  generous  views 
of  human  passion,  gnilt  and  retribution  ;  and 
senates  and  tribnnalswill  be  too  busy  with  ac¬ 
complishing  the  immediate  ends  of  punish¬ 
ment  to  look  to  modifications  by  which,  while 
its  amount  and  its  actual  terriblenen  may,  if 
required,  be  increased,  its  humanity  and  its 
justice,  its  man-like-ne«  and  Christ-like-ness, 
may  be  immeasurably  raised.  And  so,  for  the 
time,  hangings  and  long  imprisonments,  sud¬ 
denly  grow  into  fashion  again. 

But,  with  reference  to  this  sadden  turn  in 
the  judicial  taste,  it  is  not  very  instructive  to 
know  that,  lately,  in  this  city,  the  same  judge 
who  sentenced  an  unbefriended  man  to  forty 
yean'  impriionment  for  robbery,  found,  but  a 
few  weeks  later,  a  convenient  flaw  in  the  legal 
cobweb  through  which  wholly  to  release  from 
process  and  confinement  a  political  favorite 
and  serviceable  wire-puller,  although  clearly 
convicted  of  arson,  and  a  man  who,  within  a 
few  days  thereafter,  murdered  two  of  his  fel¬ 
low-beings  in  the  same  minute,  in  a  low  dance- 
honse  Iwawl  T  And  is  it  not  very  instructive 
to  see  prosecuting  attorneys,  and  judges,  and 
juries,  and  people  coinciding  in  the  hasty  trial 
of  certain  offenders,  and  their  summary  sen¬ 
tence  to  execution,  beeauee,  in  the  present  pe¬ 
rilous  time,  they  are  needed  as  “  examples” 
and  “  warmings  1”  When  will  people  leam 
how  their  sense  of  justice  and  their  trust  in  an 
equitable  and  preservative  administration  of 
law  are  duped  and  swindled  in  the  actual  per 
formance? 

Verily,  reader,  between  you  and  me,  I  am 
convinced  that  were  /to  be  guilty  of  a  great 
crime,  I  should  assuredly  swing  for — an  “  ex¬ 
ample”  of  the  stem  administration  of  our 
laws,  and  the  terrible  end  of  evil-doers.  Not 
less  am  I  convinced  that  scores  of  criminals, 
of  the  same  grade  with  any  to  which  I  might 
ignobly  attain,  are  in  every  decade,  perhaps 
in  much  lees  time,  knowingly  pioneered 
through  the  legal  scoop-net,  per  favor  of  that 
which  enlists  the  “  itching  palm,”  and  of  a 
ddll  that,  thereupon,  knows  how  to  address 
itself  to  tbs  kindly  disposition  of  jurors,  to 
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political  and  social  influences,  and  to  all  the 
well-approved  salvatorj  appliances  of  that 
sort. 

Is  it  not  freelj  stated  that  tho  unfortunate 
James  P.  Donnelly,  lately  hung  in  New  Jersey, 
bad  all  these  appliances  brought  to  bear  in 
bis  favor  ? — that  becuust  the  woman  he  loved 
moved  in  the  circles  of  the  dUe  of  Washington, 
therefore,  she  by  bestirring  herself  enlisted  in 
bis  behalf  a  numerous  and  powerful  combina¬ 
tion — we  cannot  apply  any  milder  term  to  it 
— of  men  of  wealth,  office,  reputation,  and 
even  of  talent,  to  bring  the  pressure  of  their 
united  influence  to  bear  upon  the  judgment 
and  feelings  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
and  thus  effect  a  mitigation  of  bis  sentence  T 
And  were  not  these  influential  men,  and  tho 
unhappy  woman,  and  the  more  unhappy  cul¬ 
prit,  all  disappointed  at  their  failure?  Why 
did  they  fail?  Only  because  the  times  are  so 
“  bad”  that  an  “  example'’  was  demanded.  The 
Governor  dared  not  at  such  a  time  intervene, 
no  better  conrse  having  been  provided ;  and 
he  did  well  not  to  be  moved  by  the  attempt 
thus  boldly  made  upon  his  integrity.  IVTiile 
that  is  law,  let  him  execute  it.  Only  let  us 
change  the  law.  But  is  not  the  inference  un¬ 
avoidable,  that  without  tho  fortunate  aid  of 
wealth  and  power  in  society,  Donnelly’s  chai  ” 
ces  of  commutation  of  sentence,  or  of  pardon, 
would  have  been  far  more  slender  than  they 
were  ?  Which  means,  observant  reader,  that 
if  you  and  I  arc  so  graceless  scamps  as  not  to 
have  provided  ourselves  well  with  “  filthy  lu¬ 
cre,”  and  commanding  personal  influence,  we 
shall  do  well  to  keep  ourselves  scrupulously 
inside  the  “  jialo  of  the  law” — that  bristling 
wicket  having  been  thrown  up  only  to  be 
leaped  at  will  by  the  better  fed,  better  blood¬ 
ed,  more  portly  and  frisky  goats  of  the  mil¬ 
lion-herd  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  sad,  but 
we  know  it,  that  all  the  “  Lives  of  Atrocious 
Judges”  have  not  yet  been  written.  Why, 
then,  will  wo  leave  the  priceless  possession  of 
human  life  longer  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  the  in- 
flnences  that  actuate  such  men  ? 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  existing  epidemic 
of  crime  originated  in  any  lenity  of  the  laws 
or  their  enforcement,  that  can  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  proving  there  have  been  in  action  no 
other  sufficient  causes  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  more  careful 
reflection  will  find  a  sufficient  cause  for  all 
these  lamentable  results  in  tho  unfortunate 
teachings  of  American  parents  to  their  chil¬ 


dren,  corroborated  aa  a  ctmsequenee,  in  later 
years,  by  the  influence  of  business  connectiona 
The  natural  outgrowth,  at  first,  of  so  much  free¬ 
dom  as  men  have  vaulted  into  in  this  country, 
is  the  abuse  of  that  freedom,  the  casting  aside 
of  long-tried,  well-understood  principles  of 
rectitude,  the  breaking-over  of  wholesome 
limitations  and  restraints  upon  individual  ac¬ 
tion.  Conspiring  in  this  country,  with  this 
tendency  of,  as  yet,  unedueaced  liberty  to  lieenat, 
have  been  the  necessity  of  a  material  direction 
of  all  the  faculties,  in  order  to  conquer  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  a  rugged  wilderness ;  then, 
the  want  of  the  crystalline  social  order  of  old¬ 
er  countries,  with  its  barriers  and  constraints, 
and  a  universal  imbuement  with  the  feeling 
that,  here,  all  spheres  and  chances  and  suc¬ 
cesses  are  thrown  wide  open  to  every  fresh  as¬ 
pirant,  so  that  each  may  carve  out  for  himself 
a  fortune  if  he  will,  things  which  suggest  but 
too  readily  all  manner  of  extensions  of  the 
principles  of  conscience  and  right,  in  order  to 
compass  the  practicable  and  desired  end ;  and, 
finally,  they  tell  us,  a  climate  which  peculiar¬ 
ly  disposes  to  impulsive,  excessive,  even  fever¬ 
ish  action  of  the  physical  and  mental  energies. 
Impelled  by  these  causes,  aided  by  the  mate¬ 
rialistic  and  self-seeking  apothegms  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  who  simply  expressed  with  all 
the  force  of  a  very  strong  mind  the  leanings 
which  the  national  activity  was  already  un¬ 
fortunately  taking,  American  parents,  law 
givers,  and  business  men  have,  to  an  extent  of 
which  they  are  hardly  aware,  been  moved 
from  the  moorings  of  a  stern  integrity  and 
obedience  to  principle,  which,  though  never 
yet  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  any 
age,  have  certainly  had  more  open  advocacy 
and  observance  in  some  of  the  centuries  past, 
than  they  have  now ;  and  the  whole  nation 
has  thus  drifted  toward  a  cataract  whose  thun¬ 
ders,  like  those  of  her  own  Niagara,  even  to¬ 
day  appal  the  car,  and  shake  the  firm  ground 
under  the  feet  of  the  thoughtful  observer. 

If  parents  could  but  see  the  tendency  of  the 
teachings  which  from  their  spoken  advice  and 
their  daily  course  of  dealing  are  branded  into 
the  characters  of  their  sons  and  daughtei^ 
they  would,  we  think,  hesitate  before  consent¬ 
ing  to  inflict  on  another  generation  such  a 
'fruitage  of  dishonor  and  loss  and  peril  as  wo 
alre  reaping  to-day.  But  while  “  Put  money 
in  thy  purse”  has  become  the  first  article  in 
the  creed  of  almost  every  man  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  that  without  due  regard  to  the 
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wholesome  and  indispeniable  restrictions  that 
must  be  pat  upon  such  a  principle  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  workings ;  and  while  the  most  careless 
obserratioQ  of  mercantile,  political,  or  social 
movements  tells  ns  that  (Am  is  precisely  the 
evil  under  which  we  are  now  laboring,  let  no 
one  rise  up  and  blasphemously  assert  that  it  is 
too  much  faith  in  the  reclaimability  of  the 
orimiual,  too  much  leniency  toward  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  or  blind  outbursts  of  the  strong  pas- 
sious  of  our  nature,  or  too  great  sympathy  for 
the  common  frailties  of  our  kind,  that  has  en¬ 
tailed  upon  ns  the  storm  of  crime  through 
which  we  are  passing.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
why  are  not  those  States  among  ns  which  have 
abolished  capital  punishment  the  particular 
theatres  of  the  fraud,  peculation,  robbery, 
rape,  and  murder  that  fill  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  with  horrors?  Every  one  knows  that 
such  an  idea  is  ridiculously  untrue  and  absurd; 
and  that  those  points  in  our  country  where 
crime  most  abounds,  are  now  and  have  been 
under  the  old,  long-tried,  and  approved  regime 
of  hemp  and  the  hang^men. 

The  public  palate,  which,  the  most  stolid 
observer  should  have  long  since  discovered,  is 
far  more  feasted  than  corrected  by  the  recitals 
of  scenes  of  legal  strangulation,  has  just  been 
pleased  to  satiety  with  the  details  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  and  antecedents  of  Mr.  James  P.  Don¬ 
nelly,  suppoeed—toT  it  has  never  been  so  proven, 
the  evidence,  save  that  of  the  murdered  man, 
which  is  wholly  unreliable,  being  purely  cir¬ 
cumstantial — to  have  taken  the  life  of  Albert 
S.  Moses,  at  the  Sea-view  House,  not  many 
months  since.  The  efforts  of  friends  and  the 
chances  of  escape  having  been  exhausted  in 
vain,  the  condemned  man  is  conducted  through 
the  several  steps  preparatory  to  the  oblation 
of  his  life  as  a  propitiation  to  the  irate  god¬ 
dess,  Justice.  We  shall  not  give  a  history  of 
the  death-scene.  We  hope  those  who  may 
read  this  have  no  longing  for  such  aliment ; 
and  as  to  those  who  have,  shall  we  cure  a  hun¬ 
gry  man  of  gourmandizing  by  opening  and 
roasting  bivalves  beneath  his  nose?  Donnelly 
may  have  been  guilty.  Whether  so,  or  not, 
he  may  have  been  very  base,  and  have  talked 
for  two  hours  “  against  time”  beneath  the  very 
rope  of  the  hangman,  hoping  to  the  last  for 
the  word  of  reprieve,  or  a  rescue  by  his 
friends.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  his  hanging ;  nor  with  the  aspect 
from  which  we  are  compelled  to  view  his  case. 
He  may  have  been  deeply  deserving  of  pun¬ 


ishment.  But  his  crime,  if  crime  be  was  guil¬ 
ty  of,  was  the  result  of  sadden  overpowering 
emotions,  shame,  fear,  excitement,  fury.  The 
decision  of  those  who  made  the  laws  and  oxe- 
ented  them  npon  him,  was  calm,  cool,  reflect¬ 
ed  upon,  well  weighed,  if  that  can  be  well 
weighed  into  the  consideration  of  which  nei¬ 
ther  a  decent  knowledge  of  man  nor  a  spark 
of  Christian  charity  has  entered.  Ei*  was  the 
wild,  instantaneous  act ;  (Actrs,  the  "  malice, 
aforethought.” 

But  this  man  must  die.  Bloated,  red-faoed 
venders  of  that  which  poisons  body,  soni,  and 
society,  blurted  out  the  asseveration  when  it 
was  all  over,  that  “  Donnelly  was  a  eoward.” 
It  was  their  severest  condenmation.  So  much, 
the  way,  for  the  moral  influence — the  sav¬ 
ing  aroma,  of  banging — so  warmly  dwelt  up¬ 
on  in  certiun  favored  circles.  At  all  events 
this  man  had  a  heart.  He  was  not  couse  and 
brutal.  He  bad  a  nervous,  fine-strung,  deli¬ 
cate  organization ;  and  he  suffered  intensely 
at  the  thought  of  the  ruin  of  all  life’s  Lopes, 
of  the  ignoble  agonies  that  well-contrived 
mechanism  bad  been  prepared  to  inflict  on 
him,  and  of  the  broken  ties,  the  shame,  and 
the  torn  hearts  he  should  leave  behind  him. 
And  Hurefore — in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
public,  a  judgment  made  clear,  and  sharp,  and 
virtuous,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  slaughter  to  which  he  was  desthaed — 
ihtrrfort,  we  say,  bis  overshadowing  fault ;  be 
did  not  look  the  gallows  in  the  face  with  the 
cool  doggedness  of  a  semi-reasoning  bmte. 

Oh !  was  he  not  a  great  “  coward !” 

When  he  parted  with  bis  twin  sister,  he 
fainted.  Then  why  worry  the  poor  guilty 
soul  longer  ?  Why  not  let  it  go  out  now,  and 
call  the  sin  atoned  for  ?  Unsophisticated 
queryist  ?  what  would  justice  have  done  for 
satisfaction,  and  the  erring  public  for  an 
“  example”  ?  They  restored  him  with  all  seal, 
so  that  they  might  hang  him  for  a  certain^. 
They  fed  him  assiduously  on  ammonia,  or 
brandy,  or  some  such,  so  that  they  might  yet 
bring  the  fatal  knot  artistically  against  his 
neck,  and  tighten  up  his  wind  pipe,  and  see 
his  limbs  jerk  spasmodically,  like  those  of  an 
ox  felled  by  the  ax  in  the  slaughtei^house.  He 
would  have  chosen  death  within  walla  The 
economical  State  had  built  its  prison-ceilings 
too  low  for  Utis ;  and  therefore  hisdeatb-shod- 
ders  must  be  seen  by  all  the  more  ambitions 
of  the  gaping  crowd,  whose  efforts  on  the  mor¬ 
row  should  perch  them  victoriously  In  the 
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neighboring  ehade  trees,  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  prison  jard.  And  so  well  were  these 
gazers  sure  of  being  warned  and  instrpcted, 
that  for  hoars  before  the  death  they  “  knock¬ 
ed  their  heels  together”^  with  delight,  and 
chattered  with  incessant  zest  oyer  the  ap¬ 
proaching  lesson.  It  was  a  great  hoar  for 
Jtatiee,  and  Soeiely  and  iVew  Jersey,  and  the 
(higher)  Oommomcealth. 

Now,  ftom  one  side  came  the  blows,  qnick 
and  sharp,  qt  the  carpenter’s  hammer,  and 
from  the  other  the  innocent  mirth  of  the  school- 
bojs  jast  released  fh>m  their  daily  tasks.  The 
doomed  man  heard  these  soands,  and  fainted 
repeatedly.  Traly,  an  arrant  “  coward.” 
Was  it  his  basiness  if  these  boys  had  not  been 
adjadged  of  marder,  bat  saw  life  all  opening 
before  them,  while  the  hammer  was  mo¬ 
mently  singing  his  knell  ?  These  officials  were 
very  kind  to  him,  thongh.  Medical  men  were 
called,  and  they  came ;  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  too ;  they  applied  their  restoratiyes  las- 
tily.  The  game  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  and 
their  zeal  was  amply  rewarded.  How  onr 
streets  wonld  baye  been  payed  with  yictims 
ere  this,  had  they  failed  to  preserye  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  social  lesson  I 

This  man,  so  his  spiritnal  adviser  averred, 
seemed  actaally  to  believe  himself  innocent 
to  the  iast.  He  might  take  poison ;  bat  no  I 
his  Mends  trusted  in  his  honor,  and  were  not 
betrayed.  The  man  that  was  soon  to  dangle 
beneath  the  heavens  like  a  choked  dog,  would 
not  so  “  outrage  the  feelings  and  futh  of  his 
family.” 

More  and  greater  kindness.  They  gave  him 
at  night  fall  and  frequent  doses,  that  he  might 
rest  sweetly.  The  morrow  was  to  be  his  bri¬ 
dal  with  death  ;  and  pity  indeed,  that  a  ner¬ 
vous  erring  boy  should  mar  the  excellence  of 
BO  grand  an  occasion,  by  some  tremors  and  fit- 
fulness.  And  then,  the  village  was  full  of 
qtectators,  earnest  to  see  the  gala-day,  hardly 
sleeping  that  night  themselves,  any  more  than 
the  unaccountably  perverse  bridegroom  and 
hero  of  tiie  fete.  Will  it  be  believed  t  this  man 
loved  another;  on  the  scaffold  he  invoked 
her — “Lizzie,  sweet  love,  good-bye!” — that 
was  when  the  dexterous  hangman  stood  with 
his  noose  ready,  and  harried  him,  for  impa¬ 
tience  to  prepare  for  the  interesting  ceremony. 
This  man  blessed  his  jailer  and  his  jailer’s 
wife,  for  their  kindness.  And  an  old  'grey¬ 
headed  soldier  of  the  cross  blessed  him — told 
him,  “  Christ  can  save  even  the  chief  of  sin¬ 


ners.”  If  Christ  saved  him,  was  it  best  to  hang 
him  T  Are  we  sure  that  this  was  no  contempt 
to  his  Redeemer  T  ,  Did  the  Ever-blessed  One 
send  a  message  to  the  Grovemor  of  New-Jer- 
soy,  to  such  purport  as  this — “  Hang  my  dis¬ 
ciple  and  servant,  who  has  just  professed  my 
name ;  it  wili  be  as  well  for  him,  and  better 
for  those  he  leaves  behind  him.”  Would  not 
such  a  message  have  been  unkind  in  that 
Good  Being  to  whom  the  wretched  culprit 
prayed  in  his  distress? 

But  be  prayed  fervently ;  and  although  he 
was  not  the  chief  of  riuners,  the  command  of  hu 
man  law  took  its  coarse,  unswerved.  Doessome 
ardent  parishioner  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  these 
dying  devotions?  My  friend,  I  fear  we  have 
sad  news  for  you.  This  man  died  a  Catholic. 
He  did  not  ask  to  be  saved  according  to  your 
formula  or  ritual  at  all.  He  went  out  of  life 
relying  on  the  “  mass,”  on  penance,  on  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  a  paid  priesthood,  on  the  love  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  on — we  know  not  what, 
beside.  Will  this  do?  Are  you  satisfied  of 
his  eligibility  for  hanging  and  heaven?  Oh ! 
how  strangely  these  words,  and  the  thoughts 
they  embody,  assort  together.  The  death  of  a 
dog  here,  in  spite  of  his  repentance ;  the  iife 
of  an  angel  there,  and  only  for  his  repentance  I 
No :  “  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,”  yet. 

Shall  we  dwell  on  the  ingenuity  of  these 
executioners  of  his  ?  They  found  it  more  ar¬ 
tistic  to  jerk  their  prisoner  up,  than  to  let  him 
fall.  They  had  a  beam  sliding  in  grooves, 
held  down  by  balance  weights,  nicely  con¬ 
structed  for  all  this.  What  a  pity  they  after 
all  put  the  rope  on  his  neck  in  so  unworkman¬ 
like  a  manner,  that  the  choking  was  disag^e- 
ably  prolonged,  the  neck  was  not  broken  ;  and 
farfouriem  minutes  his  heart  palpitated,  and  his 
life  oozed  away,  at  what  terribly  slow  degrees. 
That  remarkable  noose,  “  borrowed  A'om  the 
New  York  hangman  for  the  occamon,”  was  dis¬ 
honored. 

When  no  more  words  came  to  the  speaker, 
and  he  was  told  he  must  prepare,  he  looked  at 
the  machinery  of  death,  and  cried,  “  Oh  God ! 
and  have  I  got  to  die  ?  Oh,  what  a  horrible 
death  1”  We  would  say  it  was  a  natural  out¬ 
burst  of  emotion ;  but  the  (lower)  public 
much  instructed  in  this  matter,  baa  decided 
that  it  was  cowardly.  And  so,  too,  he  natu¬ 
rally  desired  to  know  the  working  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  machine.  No ;  justice  was  as  grandly 
reticent  as  it  was  ftdthfnlly  officioua  The 
black  cap,  old  and  moth-eaten,  must  go  ov^r  his 
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face.  The  world  has  gone  oat  now  flrom  his 
▼ision ;  and  in  a  moment  most  go  oat  from  his 
thoaght.  He  knows  not  the  moment,  bat  he 
keenlj  knows  the  fact :  presentlj  the  deadlj 
rope  will  grip  his  throat,  then  a  flood  pain 
and  exalted  consciousneas,  and  then  a  flood  of 
oblivion  and  the  lose  of  cooscioasness,  for  time, 
forever.  He  knows  this :  he  is  alive  with  re¬ 
alisation  ;  when,  with  infernal  acumen  of  tor- 
tare,  the  hangman  slape  him  on  his  shoulder, 
and  asking,  “James  P.  Donnell j!  doyou  live?” 
eats  the  rope,  and  hurls  him  into  the  chaos 
and  agony  of  the  death-struggle.  Why  name 
the  man  to  himself  at  such  a  moment?  Why 


ask  him  then  if  he  lives?  Is  not  thoaght  too 
keenly  clear  for  endurance  already?  We 
know  not  and  care  not  whether  this  be  law,  or 
an  improvised  improvement  for  the  occasion  ; 
bat  the  q>irit  that  conceived  and  that  executes 
it,  is  fltted  only  for  the  atmosphere  and  society 
of  a  world  of  demons. 

Jauks  P.  DonmhxtI  do  too  uvbI  And 
thereupon  the  straggle,  the  thronging  memo¬ 
ries,  broken,  all  scattered,  and  crushed  out 
with  angaieh;  and  ^len  the  blackness  and 
blank  of  death.  And  this  is  America ;  and 
the  year  at  grace,  18681 


TREASURES. 


ST  1U.RT,  OF  JaCBISAll. 


IVT ISEIR,  gloating  o'er  thy  gold, 
lYX  Guard  it  sure  and  well ; 

Bar  the  windows,  bolt  the  door. 

That  no  lips  can  tell 
Of  the  gain  which  thou  hast  wrenohod 
From  stem  fortune,  for  its  light 
Is  all  that’s  left  thy  day  of  toll 
To  make  the  evening  bright. 

Son  of  genins,  soaring  high 
O’er  thy  care  and  need,  ' 
Treasure  up  each  burning  thoaght 
In  words  the  world  may  read ; 

Gather  the  golden  gossamer  threads 
And  weave  a  fabric  prime. 

And  fame  shall  spread  the  shining  wsb 
Far  down  the  tide  of  time. 


Matron,  on  whose  plaeid  lips 
Falla  the  young  child’s  kiss, 

j  WUle  over  all  a  husband’s  smile 

I  Sheds  the  hues  of  bliss, 

•  •  Hidden  in  thy  heart  of  hearts 

:  Let  smile  and  kiss  and  blessing  be. 

>  For  time  may  come  when  thou  shalt  need 

I  The  wealth  of  memory. 

I  Malden,  with  thy  heart  as  pure 

!  As  the  mountain  snow, 

,  Tet  deep  and  wild  and  passionate 

As  the  sweam  that  leaps  below, 

! '  Treasure  well  the  sweet  perfumes 

i .  That  in  thy  heart  are  stored ; 

Watch,  lest  on  some  unworthy  shrine 
^  Such  sweetness  should  be  poured. 

I  Toiler  for  thy  dally  bread, 

t'.  ’Mid  life's  din  and  dusk 

Oft-times  think  thee  of  the  pearl 
i  Committed  to  thy  trust — 

Cleaiise  it  from  its  earthy  stain. 

Guard  it  as  a  sacred  think, 

A  iewel  for  the  peerless  brow 
Of  an  immortal  king. 

VOL.  vt— 19. 


Bonilng  UbfmriM. 

“Of  making  manj  books,  there  is  no  end,” 
exclaims  the  wise  man,  foreseeing  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  words  in  the  coming  ages,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ideas.  That  individuals  think  less,  and 
achieve  less,  now  that  books  are  multiplied  to 
such  an  extraordinary  degree,  must  be  manifest 
to  the  dullest  observer.  Men  expend  their  lives 
in  reading  what  has  been  said  by  others,  and 
thus  neglect  their  own  resources.  They  pore 
over  obsolete  ideas ;  they  garner  the  treasury 
of  familiar  expression,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
opportunity  escapes,  time  rolls  onward,  and 
they  themselves  add  nothing  to  the  munificence 
of  thought. 

Were  it  otherwise,  were  books  less  abundant, 
did  libraries  teem  less  with  the  culture  of  the 
ages,  men  would  be  compelled  to  delve  into  the 
mine  of  their  own  genius,  and  each  age  would 
present  us  with  its  poets,  its  heroes  and  philo¬ 
sophers  We  should  have  not  book-worms,  but 
the  inspirations  of  living  genius — not  imitators 
and  plagiarists,  such  as  abound  in  our  time,  but 
revelations,  and  utterances  to  electrify  the 
nations. 

Much  of  scholarly  regret  has  been  expended 
over  the  destructiom  of  ancient  libraries — the 
vandalisms  of  encroaching  and  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple,  before  whom  flames  the  torch  of  consuming 
parchment  and  crackling  papyrus,  instinct  with 
the  emanations  of  mind,  and  the  creations  of 
imagination.  Let  ns  forget  our  grief.  Let  ns 
hang  up  our  lachrymals.  Enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  is  left  to  ns.  Had  more  survived, 
the  world  would  have  presented  fewer  exam¬ 
ples  of  individual  effort  than  even  now  when 
we  have  a  host  of  scholars,  and  only  now  and 
then  a  man  of  original  experience.  We  repro¬ 
duce  the  old  in  diluted  forms,  whereas,  were  we 
deprived  of  these  models,  we  might  do  some¬ 
thing  in  our  own  right. 


Our  literature  is  full  of  artists — but  poor  in 
genius.  It  is  easy  to  reconstruct — difficult  to  ori¬ 
ginate.  For  ages  the  Coliseum  has  been  the  great 
quarry  from  whence  modern  Rome  has  been 
built,  and  yet  it  stands  magnificent  and  inspiring 
in  its  devastation  and  decay.  The  age  that  con¬ 
ceived  the  Coliseum  will  no  more  appear.  We 
reproduce  the  ancients,  but  only  in  poorer 
forms,  and  upon  a  more  limited  scale. 

Once  nations  poured  themselves  upon  the  arena 
of  Greece  to  compete  at  the  games  of  Olympus. 
Beautiful  women  uttered  their  spirit-stirring 
odes  to  the  ears  of  thousands,  and  a  Corinne 
won  the  crown,  even  from  a  Pindar. 

The  crash  of  chariot  wheels  thundered 
along  the  way,  where  the  racer  bent  his  forces 
intent  upon  the  goal,  and  horsemen  vaulted 
from^back  to  back,  as  his  flying  steeds,  four 
abreast,  filled  the  air  with  animation.  In  our 
day  we  revive  the  Olympic  reminiscence  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  Lyceum,  and  the  bombast 
of  the  stump  orator.  The  gladiator  is  the  mor 
dem  pugilist,  and  for  the  charioteer  and  daring 
horseman  is  the  tent-covered  arena  of  the 
modem  circus.  Men  do  not  “  contend  with 
wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  but  the  menagerie  of 
our  times  shows  a  Yanamburg  sitting,  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  in  the  midst  of  lions  and 
tigers. 

We  are  less  heroic  altogether.  We  make  life 
a  fact,  not  an  inspiration.  What  will  come  of 
it?  Where  will  it  end?  Is  there  no  great  idea 
to  be  revealed  which  shall  refresh  and  enlarge 
our  humanity?  Assuredly  there  is.  Let  ns  wait 
and  listen. 

Poets  and  artists  have  too  many  aids ;  and 
therefore  they  copy  each  other,  instead  of  going 
forth  to  look  into  the  heart  of  nature.  The  wise 
man  or  woman  will  write  out  inspirations,  and 
cast  them  like  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  If  the 
world  needs  them  they  will  be  gathered ;  if  not, 
they  should  feel  no  pang,  as  they  eddy,  like  dry 
leaves,  at  the  will  of  the  inconstant  blast.  There 
is  no  absolute  necessity  that  any  one  shonld 
win  a  fame  :  there  is  no  fame  worth  the  winning 
except  that  illustrative  of  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people ;  no  ideas  are  perpetual  but  those 
of  the  religions. 

Take  out  of  the  world  Plato,  the  Christ,  Mil- 
ton,  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  and  cbaos  would 
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come  again;  leave  na  the  Bible,  lOlton  and 
Shakespeare,  and  we  have  little  need  of  libra' 
ries.  Science  will  take  care  of  itself;  facts  are 
perpetnal.  Those  that  are  needfU  to  ns  will  be 
kept  alive,  and  others,  which  are  incomplete 
links  to  the  perfect  chain,  maj  as  well  die. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  lazy  pleasure  in  sitting 
in  one’s  library,  and  reading  the  thoughts  which 
Inspired  the  hearts  of  heroes  and  sages  in  the 
past  ages ;  but  the  thought  that  may  be  made 
vital  and  effective  in  the  present,  is  better  to 
the  true,  earnest  man  or  woman. 

We  remember  once  to  have  witnessed  the 
bnrning  of  a  library.  The  books  stood  in  their 
bright  array  of  blue  and  crimson,  and  gold,and  as 
the  flame  glared  its  approach,  each  one  glowed 
like  martyr  at  the  stake.  It  seemed  to  the 
mind’s  eye  as  if  the  soul  of  each  leapt  out¬ 
ward,  now  pale  and  ghastly,  and  now  radiantly 
light,  hovering  in  misty  folds  above  the  ruin — 
MU  all  was  one  mass  of  blackness.  We  shed 
our  foolish  tears,  for  it  seemed  to  ns  that  we 
beard  the  groans  of  the  authors,  as,  one  after 
another,  a  halo  played  about  the  leaves,  and 
then  they  were  rolled  up  as  a  scroU,  and  passed 
away  in  the  fervent  heat 

We  are  wiser  now,  and  so  long  as  the  ideas 
have  been  gained  to  the  world,  and  have  become 
a  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  thought,  the 
casket,  in  which  they  were  once  enshrined,  and 
the  label  which  told  of  tlie  canning  artificer, 
may  fade  away,  as  a  leaf,  and  no  wrong  be  done 
to  the  world.  To  wish  it  otherwise  is  to  indulge 
in  the  grossest  selfism.  We  have  little  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  miserable  author  who  goes  about 
with  manuscript  in  hand,  working  bis  way  to 
the  public  ear  by  the  tortuities  of  conceit,  pre¬ 
tention  and  falsehood,  while  Ufe  and  duty  slip 
by  unregarded ;  for  we  have  seen  so  many 
mnshroom  reputations  made  upon  such  shallow 
soUa.  that  we  are  slow  to  listen  to  the  cry  of 
“  lo  here,  and  lo  there.” 

Let  the  good  thing  but  be  said,  and  it  matters 
not  by  whom  it  is  uttered.  If  the  author  be 
truly  large  and  original,  the  world  will  not  for¬ 
get  him.  Nature  is  chary  of  her  gems:  she 
hides  the  diamond  in  the  deepest  caves ;  but 
once  brought  forth  to  the  light,  its  rays  are 
choicely  garnered,  and  its  record  kept  as  per- 
sietently  as  the  crown  of  a  king’s  head.  The 
harp  and  the  lute  may  fade  away  a-down  sweet- 
scented  valleys  and  vine-clad  hills ;  but  the  trum¬ 
pet  awakens  the  wilderness  to  action,  and  lends 
a  voice  to  the  everlasting  hills. 

No  writer  can  live  whose  life  is  poor  and 
mean.  A  great  presence  must  lurk  behind  his 
mere  words,  or  they  will  be  but  a  tinkling  cym¬ 
bal.  Our  authors,  who  agonise  over  their  rhymes 
and  waste  their  foolscap  upon  sonnets — who,  in 
the  desire  to  be  artistic,  forget  that  the  finer 
the  setting,  the  poorer  seems  a  poor  picture, 


would  do  wen  to  enltlvate  something  more  ro¬ 
bust  in  Mionght,  and  significant  in  idea,  lest  we 
become  so  thin  in  our  Uterature  that  its  palaoe 
walls  akaU  be  leas  than  tiiose  of  the  bubble. 

XwilUa. 

Never  before  in  the  annals  of  New  York,  has 
there  been  such  prestige  attached  to  the  Arts, 
and  we  hope  to  Artists,  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  not  the  least 
among  them  our  own,  have  done  much  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Bryan  Gal¬ 
lery,  hitherto  comparatively -neglected,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  unmistakable  claims  to  in¬ 
terest  and  attention,  begins  to  be  met  with 
that  favor  to  which  its  merits  have  undoubted 
claim.  In  this  receptacle  of  ancient  Art,  the 
student  may  trace  its  progress  through  the  By¬ 
zantium  school,  Pre-Baphaelism,  or  the  day  of 
robust  conception,  but  inadequate  expres¬ 
sion,  down  to  the  finished  productions  of  our 
own  times.  Our  Artists  are  by  far  too  ready 
to  expatriate  themselves — let  them  exhaust 
the  materials  at  home,  and  then,  if  need  be, 
go  abroad;  but  we  believe  one  reason  of 
the  mediocrity  of  Art,  and  literature  also,  in 
our  country,  may  be  traced  to  this  study  of  for¬ 
eign  materials,  at  the  neglect  of  what  is  indi¬ 
genous.  Our  landscape  painters  are  the  best  in 
the  world— we  mean  those  who  really  have  fol¬ 
lowed  nature  at  home,  and  not  been  tempted 
into  imitation.  Church,  Durand,  Kensett,  and 
others,  may  challenge  a  rival  in  any  place  or 
country.  We  only  hope  they  will  have  the 
courage  and  persistency  to  adhere  to  the 
promptings  of  their  own  genins,  and  not  be 
misled  by  either  cant  or  dilletantism. 

The  gallery  of  French  Art  also,  and  the  British 
Gallery  of  Art,  have  both  of  them,  been  throng¬ 
ed  with  visitors.  Art  is  the  lion  of  the  day. 
Everybody  is  taming  amateur,  connoisseur,  or 
critic.  We  are  likely  to  become  Art  mad. 
The  wise  looks  of  the  few  betray  the  reporter 
in  these  galleries.  Then  we  have  the  fraeeUed 
young  man  or  tooman,  whose  lifted  eyebrows, 
and  commiserating  expression  of  face,  show 
their  contempt  for  all  not  trans- Atlantic — and 
the  not-to-be-mistaken  fact,  that  like  Irving’s 
Will  Honeycomb,  they  “  they  have  seen  d— d 
finer  things  than  these.”  Then  comes  the  Art¬ 
ist,  envious  and  bitter,  if  mediocre  in  ability,  or 
generous  and  appreciative  as  a  master  in  Art 
can  afford  to  be.  Beautiful  women  divide  at¬ 
tention  with  the  pifitures,  and  earnest  men  and 
women  move  about  softly,  too  intent  upon  what 
is  before  them  to  heed  aught  beside.  Indeed 
these  galleries  are  fast  becoming  the  most  in- 
tsresting  features  of  the  city. 

In  this  period  of  monetary  depression,  when 
the  snflhrings  of  the  poor  call  loudly  for  the  sym- 
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pkthiM  and  aid  of  Uie  wealUiy,  no  more  effcctoal 
method  haa  been  found  to  raise  means  for  their 
relief  than  to  open  a  gallery  of  art.  For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Belmont  has  lately  allowed  his  pri- 
Tate  gallery  to  be  several  weeks  upon  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Aspinwall  has  placed  the  “  Con¬ 
ception,”  an  original  Murillo,  before  the  public 
from  the  same  motive. 

Thus  it  will  be  aeen  that  art  and  artista 
are  at  present  in  the  ascendant.  Early  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last,  the  artists  of  this  city  extended  invi- 
tationa  to  some  of  our  principal  celebrities,  to 
meet  them  at  Dodworth's  HaU,  where  they  were 
greeted  with  music,  and  a  gallery  of  art,  mostly 
by  our  city  artists.  The  occasion  was  elegant 
and  attractive,  and  the  idea  of  thus  making  the 
public  acquainted  with  those  who  contribute  so 
largely  to  its  culture,  was  a  very  fine  one.  We 
believe  these  soirees  are  to  be  repeated. 

The  principal  feature  at  this  time  in  the  way 
of  art  is  the  Murillo  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Stevens  A  Williams,  Broadway. 
This  picture  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Holland,  and  was  purchased  at  a  great  price  by 
Mr.  Aspinwall  for  his  private  collection.  It  is 
doubted  by  the  critics  wltether  this  is  an  orig¬ 
inal  or  only  a  copy.  If  the  latter,  it  is  so  excel¬ 
lent  in  kind,  and  conveys  so  well  the  idea  of  the 
great  master,  that  we  think  the  subject  of  little 
moment.  It  bears,  most  certainly,  internal  ev¬ 
idence  of  originality,  and  most  likely  was  a  du- 
plioate  by  Murillo  himself. 

“  A  thing  of  beauty  u  a  joy  foiaver.” 

We  bear  no  love  to.  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  art,  which  conduces  so  much  to  our 
civilization,  owes  great  indebtedness  to  this 
patron  of  Christian  ideas  embodied  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  art. 

The  “Conception”  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
picture — not  that  it  represents  the  highest  wo¬ 
manhood,  or  the  highest  beauty,  for  as  a  model 
it  is  (bll  of  defects,  but  for  the  grace  of  its  atti¬ 
tude,  and  the  expression  of  a  subtile  natural 
language  and  symbolism  significant  of  the  idea, 
it  is  unrivalled.  The  coloring  of  the  face  is  pure, 
“magnificently  pale,”  and  the  rapt  expression 
of  the  eyes  touching  and  effective.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  fine  eloquence  of  the  hands 
pressed  upon  the  breast.  No  lover  of  the 
beautiful  will  fail  to  see  this  picture. 

Book  Making. 

James  Munroe  A  Co.,  Cambridge  and  London, 
publish,  “Kiana,”  a  tradition  of  Hawaii,  by 
James  J.  Jarvis,  already  favorably  known  to 
literature  by  several  works  of  merit.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Kiana”  has  availed  himself  an  orig 
inal  field  for  romance,  which  he  occupies  with 
much  ability.  Having  passed  some  years  in 
the  Sandwich  lalands,  he  is  able  to  give  the  read¬ 


er  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  these  is¬ 
lands  so  remarkable  in  their  geological  structure. 
That  for  instance  of  the  great  crater  of  Mauna 
Loa  is  grand  and  startling.  Except  Melville,  no 
writer  has  aOSrded  finer  illustrations  of  the  hab¬ 
its  of  these  sensuous  children  of  the  sea,  who 
inhabit  a  climate  at  once  salubrious  and  sunny, 
fanned  by  breezes  of  the  vast  ocean  and  luxu¬ 
riating  in  the  rich  products  of  the  tropical  re¬ 
gion.  The  story  is  a  fascinating  one,  from  a 
man  who  evidently  allows  himself  a  commend¬ 
able  latitude  of  thought,  but  is  not  unobservant 
of  the  claims  of  duty  and  the  sanctity  of  vows. 
Possessed  of  insight,  he  has  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  does  not  exag¬ 
gerate  the  one  nor  ignore  the  other.  Those 
who  have  tired  of  the  North  American  savage, 
always  stately  and  dramatic,  will  find  the  Poly- 
nesien  savage  a  desirable  change,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  leas  heroic  to  the  ideal  mind. 

C.  S.  Francis  A  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York, 
publish,  “in  blue  and  gold,”  a  portable  edition 
of  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
of  whose  “Aurora  Leigh”  we  have  spoken  in  a 
former  number  of  “  Emerson.”  The  present  is¬ 
sue  will  be  a  desirable  form  for  the  lovers  of 
this  remarkable  writer.  Though  not  always 
original  in  ideas,  she  presents  them  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  solidity  which  imparts  to  them  the 
gloss  of  newness.  With  a  diction,  rich  even  to 
repletion,  she  never  fails  to  impress  the  reader 
with  that  sense  of  aspiration  and  beauty  which 
is  the  highest  province  of  art.  No  woman  ever 
wrote  with  less  of  impediment— she  is  positive 
that  the  thrill  of  the  pulse  with  which  she  pens 
her  inspirations  is  borne  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  She  thinks  for  herself  because  she  is 
capable  of  thought.  One  reason  why  so  many 
women  and  men  go  through  the  world  repeat¬ 
ing,  parrot-like,  the  ideas  of  others,  is  because 
of  their  incapacity  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
do  as  this  woman  does.  We  might  have  oracles 
had  we  more  of  the  kind.  Prosaic,  Elizabeth 
Browning  often  is,  wordy  and  inflated— but 
when  these  abatements  are  made,  enough  is  left 
for  three  or  four  admirable  reputations. 

Messrs.  D.  A  D.  Sadlier  A  Co.  New  York  and 
Montreal,  publish  the  Collegians  and  Coiner,  by 
Gerald  Griffin.  We  remember  to  have  read 
the  Collegians  some  years  since,  from  an  im¬ 
perfect  copy  without  title  page,  and  were  then 
mnch  struck  with  its  force  of  description  and 
deep  moral  purpose.  A  second  perusal  does  not 
disappoint  us  in  these  particulars,  while  it  con¬ 
firms  our  high  estimate  of  the  then  unknown  au¬ 
thor  as  one  unrivalled  in  his  peculiar  department. 
He  is  to  Ireland  what  Scott  was  to  Scotland,  a 
hearty  lover  of  home  and  country,  a  thorough 
appreciator  of  all  that  is  intrinsically  good, 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  blind  to  those 
defects  which  impede  the  growth  of  a  magnani. 
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moos  and  commanding  nationality.  Gerald 
QrifBn,  with  a  keen  and  snbtle  humor  upon  the 
eorl'ace,  embodiei  also  a  pathos  eqnally  pene¬ 
trating.  In  the  grouping  of  his  characters,  and 
the  display  of  scenes  and  incideltta,  he  is  very 
dramatic;  often  rising  to  a  calm  intensity, 
reaching  heart  and  brain,  rather  than  the 
scenes,  which  in  a  dramatic  effect,  would  have 
been  truly  Shakesperean. 

The  story  of  the  Collegians,  is  a  book  for 
mothers  to  read,  and  profit  by — the  career  of 
the  unhappy  youth  Hardresse,  who  appears  upon 
the  stage  a  careless,  gifted  young  man,  know¬ 
ing  no  law  but  bis- own  impulse,  and,  in  whom 
pride  and  selfislmess  have  been  fostered  by  a 
prond  but  fond  mother ;  is  so  skilfnlly  interworen 
with  a  tale  of  unflagging  interest,  that  the  moral 
grows  out  of  the  story,  not  the  story  ont  of 
the  moral.  In  this  respect.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  “  moral  tales,”  about  which  our  pious,  but 
weak  advisers  talk  so  much,  where  the  moral 
is  a  figment  attached  to  the  fable,  which  dull 
brains  would  not  reach  without  such  aid. 

The  Coiners  is  a  work  of  scarcely  less  inter¬ 
est.  Gerald  Griffin's  mind  was  one  of  powerful 
common  sense,  and  clear  moral  perception, 
rather  than  of  great  insight.  The  world  as  it 
is,  to  be  improved  as  best  it  may  be,  by  means 
of  Church  and  Priest,  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  his  faith.  His  own  stories  exhibit  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  these,  without  the  aid  of  the  school¬ 
master,  better  than  the  most  labored  argu¬ 
ment  could  do.  Laying  aside  these  views,  he 
makes  no  mistakes — his  rascals,  in  spite  of  their 
promise  of  amendment,  are  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  their  blasphemy  and  presumption.  Old  “  Sed 
Body”  the  Coiner,  who,  black  with  murder,  has 
yet  a  desire  to  amend  at  some  time,  illustrates 
this.  A  few  minutes  before  the  fall  of  the  sword, 
always  suspended  by  a  single  hair,  over  the  guil¬ 
ty  head,  he  gives  expression  to  his  intents  in 
the  following  characteristic  manner  : — 

”  ru  wait,  Jerry,  till  I  am  just  seventy,  and 
then  I’ll  turn  over  a  new  lafe,  and  be  quit  o' 
these  doins’.  I'll  go  to  my  Aister  duty,  an’  I’ll 
give  three  tinpennies  to  the  Priest,  an'  a  tin- 
penny  to  the  dark,  an’  a  pair  o’  mould  candles 
for  the  altar ;  and  I’ll  have  my  bottle  o’  holy- 
water,  an’  my  bades,  and  I’ll  make  my  rounds 
at  Tobbemnimirra  well  at  Candlemas,  and  I’ll 
get  my  ashes  on  an  Ash  Wednesday,  an’  my 
bit  of  palm  o’  a  Palm  Sunday;  an’  my  little 
coal  on  an  Aister  Saturday,  an’  my  block  at 
Christmas,  an’  I'll  do  like  the  Christchena  for  the 
rest  o’  my  days.” 

The  miserable  wretch  is  too  late  with  his 
promised  penance,  for  he  is  dead  but  a  few 
minutes  after  the  utterance  of  the  words.  The 
scene  is  one  of  great  power,  yet  so  simply  and 
naturally  given,  that  it  seems  to  have  cost  the 
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writer  no  effort,  did  we  net  remember  what 
Byron  has  said  that  ”  what’s  easy  writing,  b 
d - d  hard  reading.”  ^ 

Ckrald  Griffin  b  comparatively  little  known 
to  the  American  public,  thongh  his  works  wall 
deserve  a  place  in  the  family  library. 


PqnelMlogor  and  Clalrrojanee. 

There  b  mnch  yet  to  be  leanwd  upon  theae 
subjects,  for  there  b  one  mebnoholy  fact  con¬ 
nected  therewith.  Such  is  the  weakness  qfun^ 
deteloped,  morbid  stales  of  hitman  life,  that  m 
sooner  does  an  individual  perceive  tn  himsef 
one  inlet  of  light  denied  to  hisfdiows,  than  he  is 
seized  with  an  unaccountable,  and  childi^  ds. 
sire  of  exaggeration,  and  thus  runs  the  hazard 
of  extinguishing  altogether  the  divine  ray,  and 
of  plunging  himself  and  others  also  into  the 
quagmire  <f  falsehood  and  delusion.  He  will 
have  thb  spark  become  a  flame ;  he  will  con-  '' 
vert  the  star,  just  trembling  upon  the  horbon 
of  a  human  soul,  into  a  great  burning  son,  to 
amaze  the  beholder.  He  loses  the  simplicity  of 
truth  by  making  it  the  creature  of  mere  noise 
and  wonderment.  We  lose  the  divine  oracle 
just  ready  to  be  revealed  to  the  world,  becanae 
the  human  instrument  seeks  himself  more  than 
the  truth.  We  have  oui-selves  gone  from  room 
to  room,  have  put  furniture  in  its  place,  sought 
and  found  objects  mbplaced,  at  nighty  when 
the  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  house  in  to¬ 
tal  darkness,  and  were  not  at  first  conscious 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  able  to  see  according  to 
ordinary  laws,  for  we  had  no  external  light  <f 
any  kind,  yet  we  did  not  affright  our  friends 
with  such  an  alarming  indication  of  a  height¬ 
ened  nervous  action,  believing  when  the  time 
should  come  for  us  to  accept  life  without  the 
aid  of  ordinary  channeb,  some  great  and  enno- 
nobling  idea  would  companion  the  phenome¬ 
non. 

Marjr,  ^oeen  of  leots. 

Is  said  to  have  poured  ont  her  beautiful  soul  in 
prayer,  the  night  of  her  execution,  with  great 
fervency.  The  following  was  found  amongst 
her  papers : 

O  Dom'd  Decs,  iperaTi  b  Ti, 

CkrimiiiM  Jean,  euee  liken  ms  I 

le  den  catena,  in  miaen  pwna,  deeldew  Ts^ 

langnendo,  (emendo,  et  gennleeteede, 

Adoro,  imptoro,  nt  likens  me. 

0  Lord,  my  God  1 1  have  hoped  in  thee, 

0  blessed  Jesus  I  now  libente  me ; 

In  ebains,  anguish,  and  pains,  I  long  tor  thee ; 

In  weeping  aad  groaning,  so  bent  knee  ateofaif, 

Ibsa  I  ndera,  thee  I  implsee,  to  liberate  aae. 
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Uor  Window 

W*  find  is  becoming  attractive  to  very  many  of 
•nr  readers,  who  like  the  opportunity  which  it 
gives  them  of  looking  out  upon  the  world  and 
Judging  mankind  from  a  higher  stand-point  than 
modem  criticism  generally  attains. 

We  see  in  the  distance  the  ships  npon  the 
sea,  the  lordly  steamers,  and  the  humble  craft 
—we  discern  the  movements  of  pride — alike  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  ostentations 
abodes  of  vanity  and  the  children  of  earth.  We 
see  men  building  stately  edifices — destined  to 
perpetuate  their  names — we  see  others  erecting 
palaces  in  which  they  expect  to  rear  a  family 
whose  highest  ambition  will  be  to  have  a  doubt- 
fill  escutcheon  npon  their  carriage-door— and 
we  can  not  help  feeling  how  vain  and  selfish  we 
all  are,  and  how  we  toil,  and  straggle  and 
drudge  for  a  shadow  which  we  never  attain, 
and  how  ready  we  are  to  work  and  wear  our 
Uvea  away  for  this  fleeting  shadow,  and  for  our 
own  selfish  purposes,  and  hov  liUlt,  hove  very 
HlUe  tM  do  for  humanity. 

The  greatest  statesman  this  country  has  ever 
seen — the  most  devoted  and  self-sacrificing— 
the  truest  patriot  of  recent  days,  and  the  moat 
loved  of  any  man  since  Washington,  speaking 
of  the  glorious  opportunities  which  the  author, 
and  editor,  and  the  teacher  have  for  accom¬ 
plishing  lasting  and  great  good  in  the  world, 
•ays: 

**  If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  If  we  work 
apon  brass,  time  will  eSaoe  it.  If  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust.  But  if  we  work  upon  bn- 
mertal  minds — if  we  imbue  them  with  high  prineiplee, 
with  the  Just  Ibar  ef  Ood,  and  of  their  fellow  men,  we 
engrave  on  thoee  taUee  something  which  no  tbne  can 
ebse,  but  will  brighten  to  all  eternity.” 

Omr  Platftarm 

We  have  received  very  many  congratulatory 
and  appreciative  letters  conceraing  the  platform 
which  we  laid  down  in  ow  Jannary  namber. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  some  of 
the  kindest  and  most  cordial  were  dated  from 
the  South.  The  ground  which  we  have  taken 
will  enable  ns  to  present  in  our  columns  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  best  talent  of  evbry  sectioic 
of  our  country,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  number  that  we  have  opened  our  pages  to 
the  free  expression  of  all  opinions  which  w« 
•an  reconcile  to  the  principles  of  our  platform. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Arocsrs,  GeorgU,  Jenuary  22,  ISM. 

lb  fks  Bditor  qf  Smerson’t  Magatint  and  Pvinam’i 
MotUhlj). 

OasK  8ia. — have  Just  being  perusing  your  January 
number,  and  my  attention  was  particularly  celled  to 
the  article  in  the  Window  entitled  “  Our  Platform.” 

Sir,  you  never  said.a  truer  or  better  thing  ,  ”  if  yon 
attack  it,  you  will  find  an  army  of  millions  to  protect 
it.  If  you  invade  its  sanctuaries  a  million  wives  and 
motliers  would  see  the  dearest  drop  of  their  children’s 
blood  spilt  in  its  defense.” — .Such  a  pUtform  as 
you  have  laid  down  will  make  you  more  friends  in  the 
South  than  anything  you  oould  have  aaid. — It  is  manly, 
decided,  tolerant,  and  just,  and  is  founded  on  a  prlnct- 
ciple  which  if  you  adhere  to.  It  will  make  your  Maga- 
sine  the  most  Justly  popular  and  useful  of  any  in  the 
eountry. 

1  do  not  approve  of  a  literary  magaiine  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  politioa,  but  I  perceive  that  yon  were 
forced  by  a  chain  of  oircumstanoea  into  “declaring 
your  position  and  since  you  have  taken  it,  I  believe 
I  speak  the  aentimenta  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
South,  when  I  assure  you  that  your  Hagaxine  shall  re¬ 
ceive  ooa  warmest  support  npon  the  prindptsa  laid 
down  in  your  “  Platform”  in  the  January  number  of 
your  exeellent  Magasine 

I  am  sir  vary  cordially  yours.”  —  — 

Flnuiclsd  tlaeetlons. 

We  find,  the  deeper  we  look  into  the  subject 
of  Finance,  much  more  to  interest  and  instrnot 
than  casual  readers  would  at  first  suppose.  In 
almost  every  transaction  of  life  the  subject  is  in 
some  way  introduced,  and  rarely  if  ever  we  en¬ 
counter  a  single  individual  who  has  looked  at 
the  matter  in  any  other  light  than  as  applicable 
to  the  every  day  transactions  of  his  own  expe¬ 
rience. 

How  to  get  money,  how  to  use  it,  how  to  keep 
it,  and  how  to  increase  it,  are  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  which  absorb  the  heart  and  mind  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  human  race.  By  the  term  money 
we  mean  the  “  measure  of  value,”  which  may 
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•ziat  in  any  form  which  represents  property  of 
any  kind.  Hence  we  may  go  a  step  farther  and 
call  properly  money — as  it  is  in  fact  the  only  real 
foundation  of  value — and  money  is  the  “  meas- 
nre  of  wealth." 

The  pursait  of  wealth  or  money  being  the  one 
prime  object  and  aim  of  nine-tenths  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  world,  it  natnraliy  follows  that 
all  cannot  be  equally  fortunate  in  its  attain¬ 
ment;  and  hence,  while  a  very  limited  number 
are  ever  permanently  successful,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  find  themselves  defeated  In  their  aim,  and 
live  and  die  poor.  And  yet  we  find  very  few,  if 
any,  who  do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  three 
great  necessaries  of  earth — food,  raiment,  and 
shelter.  And  what  have  the  rich  more  than 
these? 

The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in 
this  country  is  the  destruction  of  credit.  Its 
liberal  and  little  understood  use  alone  has  made 
ns  as  a  people  what  we  are :  as  a  nation  our 
credit  stands  highest  in  the  world. 

The  recent  financial  revulsion  has  revealed 
the  feeble  basis  on  which  credit  now  stands, 
and,  although  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  individual  necessities,  have  compelled  all 
alike  to  ignore  the  fact,  still  it  exists,  and  we 
must  prepare  sooner  or  later  to  meet  the  issue. 

The  question  of  a  specie  currency  is  one 
which  those  who  urge  it  know  little  about,  or 
they  would  not  be  so  blind  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  country  as  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
so  unfortunate  and  suicidal  a  result.  All  will 
grant  that  individual  rights  will  always  demand 
a  continuance  of  foreign  trade  so  long  as  indi¬ 
vidual  necessities  and  tastes  require  articles  of 
foreign  production.  For  many  years  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  has  been  against  us,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  continue  to  be,  until  a  Protective  Tariff 
shall  have  stim  ilated  the  production  of  those 
very  articles  in  this  country  whose  importation 
more  than  counterbalances  our  exports.  And 
yet  the  very  ones  who  cry  for  a  “  specie  curren¬ 
cy”  are  the  leading  advocates  of  “Free  Trade!” 
Hous  can  we  expect  to  retain  a  specie  currency 
in  this  country  when  we  are  continually  accu¬ 
mulating  debts  abroad  which  absorb  all  of  the 
gold  which  tee  can  produce*  Nothing  has  left 
us  with  the  supply  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  retain  but  the  continual  investments  which 
have  been  made  here  by  foreign  capitalists  at¬ 
tracted  by  our  high  rates  of  interest. 

All  arbitrary  regulations  of  commerce  retard 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  any  nation,  and 
more  especially  of  such  a  one  as  ours :  and  yet 
who  can  deny  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  policy 
which  has  for  its  end  the  retention  of  the  wealth 
of  our  own  production,  within  our  own  limits. 
It  is  very  well  for  a  Southern  planter  to  cry 

free  trade”  when  the  product  of  bis  land  and 


labor  cannot  in  any  way  be  aflbcted  by  any 
rate  of  duty  which  this  government  may  put  on 
cotton.  It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  ho 
sells  his  cotton  to  England,  or  France,  or  New 
England,  provided  he  gets  the  same  price,  and 
the  measure  of  value  which  he  receives  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  him.  If  he  wishes  silks  and  satins, 
and  brandies  and  fine  wines,  and  other  articles 
of  foreign  productions  in  exchange  for  his  cot¬ 
ton,  he  has  a  right  to  them,  and  no  legislation 
should  depreciate  the  value  of  his  productions 
by  enhancing  through  a  high  tariff  that  of  the 
foreign  articles  which  he  rsquires.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  manufacturing  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  New  England,  are  affected  by  the  rate  of 
duty  which  is  put  upon  the  articles  of  their 
combined  productions,  and  they  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  high  tariff  only  on  those  things 
which  foreign  labor  can  produce  for  some  time 
to  come  cheaper  than  we  can.  Hence  we  must 
have  a  discriminating  tariff,  embracing  “Free 
Trade”  for  what  the  south  requires,  and  “  Pro¬ 
tection”  for  manufacturers. 

But  to  return  to  credit ;  an  able  writer  on  po¬ 
litical  economy,  in  a  recent  article  upon  this 
aubject,  says : 

"  Credit,”  uyi  Nosh  Webster,  “  !i  tbs  transfer  af 
valaes  in  confidence  of  futura  payment.”  Ihs  defini¬ 
tion  is  a  good  one. 

When  one  man  thos  transfers  to  another  a  portion 
of  his  wealth,  whether  it  be  money  or  any  other  kind 
of  property,  he  is  said  to  girt  ertdU ,  the  man  to  whom 
this  transfer  is  made  is  said  to  take  credit.  Credit  is 
founded  on  the  confidence  men  have  in  each  other, 
both  in  regard  to  ability  and  honesty.  We  have  said, 
in  a  previons  number,  that  money  has  two  functions, 
acting  as  an  instrument  of  exchange  and  as  a  standard 
of  value.  Credit  has  but  one  function.  It  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  agency  by  which  values  are  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another,  without  Uie  immediate  use  of 
money,  for  which  it  is  a  temporary  substitution.  Beal 
money  makes  over  the  actual  value— credit  only  promi- , 
sea  it.  Credit,  then,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  exist, 
whether  in  the  form  of  bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
certificatee  of  stock,  book  accounts,  or  the  like,  is 
not  money,  though,  like  money,  it  aids  in  the  transfer 
of  values.  Credit  is  not  capital,  though  by  its  iiutru 
mentaUty  the  use  of  capital  is  obtained.  It  canimt 
create  or  increase  capital  at  all.  This  sboold  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  borne  in  mind.  For  iilnitration  ;  A  baa  tlOO 
in  specie.  This  is  actual  capital.  He  loans  it  to  B.  B 
purchases  with  it  a  horse  of  C.  C,  in  turn,  with  the 
same  money,  buys  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  D ;  and  so  on, 
through  an  endlee.s  series  of  transfers.  Now  all  this 
time  there  has  been  no  production.  Tbs  original  capi¬ 
tal— the  money,  has  circulated,  but  has  not,  by  that 
circulation,  produced  anything.  If  the  horse  which  B 
purchased  was  destined  for  labor  in  the  production  of 
value,  the  loan  of  the  capital  may  have  caused  an  in¬ 
crease  of  wealth  ;  If^  on  the  other  band,  the  horse  was 
used  for  mere  purposes  of  pleasure,  the  opposite  result 
took  place  ;  for  the  horse  not  only  produced  no  value, 
but  was  constantly  consuming  wealth  to  the  amount  of 
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kl*  keeping.  The  moit  lhat  credit  ean  do  li  to  put 
eapltal  hi  motion.  It  la,  In  thie  regard,  a  eioHtc  power. 
In  the  eaee  eoppeaed,  A  had  tlOO  Ijring  idle.  He  loan¬ 
ed  It  to  B,  and  thui  pnt  it  in  aetoal  nan  ;  the  eredtl  A 
fare  B  gare  riae  to  all  the  anbaeqnent  exohangea. 

Otedit  haa  eziatadin  allagea  and  eonntriee,  but  other 
thinga  being  equal,  it  ia  moat  extended  nbere  the  go- 
vemmanta  are  moat  atabla,  and  the  righta  of  man,  aa  a 
propartp  holder,  the  moat  aecure  ;  and  where  there  ia 
alao,  among  the  people  generalljr,  the  bigheat  aenae  of 
moral  obligation  in  regard  to  the  fulAllment  of  con- 
traeta.  The  greater  part  (nine-tentha,  at  laaat)  of  all  ax- 
ahangea  or  tranafera  of  propertjr  are  made  on  credit, 
and  it  fonna,  therefore,  a  atupendoua  ajratem,  wlioae 
ramifieatiena  extend  throughout  the  eiriliied  world. 

credit  ia  a  great  fact,  one  of  the  graateat  in  eommer- 
eial  aSkira,  one  of  the  moat  important  in  political  eeon- 
emjr.  We  ham  already  abown  what  credit  ia,  and 
what  it  ia  not ;  what  it  ean  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
In  the  riew  of  many  peraona  credit  ia  an  nnmixed  aril ; 
to  othera,  an  inezpreaaible  good.  While  the  one  claaa 
aontinully  denouneea,  the  other  ncrer  tirea  in  extoll¬ 
ing  ita  axoallence. 

The  leading  adrantagei  of  credit  are  three¬ 
fold.  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  them  aa  fol- 
lowa : — 

I.  It  enablea  thoaa  who  hare  actual  capital  which 
they  eannot  uae,  to  loam  it  to  thoae  who  can  uae  it  with 
adrantaga  and  profit. 

credit  haa  a  natural  origin.  One  man  haa  capital 
which  be  haa  not  the  ability  or  deaire  to  employ.  Thia 
capital  may  exiat  in  tbe  form  of  money,  or  other  pro¬ 
perty.  Another  man  haa  ability  and  talenta  which  ha 
aoeld  aneeeaafuUy  apply  to  capital  if  he  bad  it.  It  ia 
therefore  for  the  intereet  of  the  one  to  give,  and  of  the 
ether  to  take  credit.  One  will  thua  get  the  uae  of  hli 
aapital,  the  other  the  full  advantage  of  hia  induatry. 
One  ean  afford  ta  give,  the  other  wiabea  to  receive  a 
aompcnaation  for  the  nae  of  a  portion  of  wealth.  One 
great  advantage  of  credit  ia,  then,  obviona.  A  conai- 
derable  portion  of  tbe  wealth  of  loeioty .  being  in  tbe 
handa  of  aged  and  infirm  peraona,  widowa,  orphana, 
and  othera,  unable  or  Indiapoaed  to  employ  capital  in 
active  boalneea,  were  there  no  credit,  all  aueh  wealth 
muat  lie  dormant,  and  ita  power  in  advancing  produc¬ 
tion  be  loot,  not  only  to  the  ownera  but  to  mankind. 

II.  It  eoablea  thoaa  who  hare  induatry,  but  no  capi- 
tel,  to  enjoy  the  advantagea  of  both. 

The  beat  phyaieal  labor,  in  the  moat  aim  pie  opara- 
Mona,  if  anaMa  to  ^lect  anything  without  the  uae  of 
capital.  The  day  laborer  muat  have  “accumulated 
capital,"  or  the  leanlt  of  paat  labor,  in  the  abape  of 
hia  hoe  or  apadc.  The  amount  of  capital  in  hia  caae  ia 
fo  amall  that  he  probably  poaaeaaea  it ;  but  did  he  not, 
if  he  conld  not  obtain  credit,  he  muat  manufacture  tbe 
tool  for  bimaelf  before  be  begina  hia  day ’a  work.  Capi¬ 
tal  ia  required  in  every  kind  of  buaineaa,  often  to  aueh 
aa  amount  that  the  new  beginner  eannot  be  expected 
to  poaaeaa  H,  though  ho  haa  the  energy  and  akill  ane- 
aaaafnlly  to  nae  it.  Credit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
loaaa  him  hia  (arm,  if  he  ia  a  farmer  ;  hia  ftictory  and 
machinery,  if  he  ia  a  manufacturer ;  hia  atook  and 
ftore.  If  he  if  a  merchant.  Thua  ia  aecured  the  great- 
aat  poaaible  production  by  adapting  the  power  of  pre- 
cent  laber  ta  the  power  ef  paat  labor. 


m.  It  inerraaes  the  dealre  of  accumulation,  beoanaa 
it  givaa  what  ia  accumulated  greater  power. 

The  man  who  haa  retired  from  buaineaa  can,  by 
meana  of  thia  agency,  without  tronUc  or  care,  help  fo 
build  railroada  and  canala,  carry  on  mannfacturea,  or 
engage  in  commeroe.  Hia  circumatancea  do  not  allow 
him  to  apply  to  hia  eapltal  hia  own  akill  or  attention, 
but  credit  givea  him  a  fair  renumeration  for  their  pro¬ 
ductive  power.  Thia,  by  making  what  ia  acenmulated 
more  deairable,  Increaaea  the  deaire  for  it.  Thera  are 
alao  eoniiderationa  of  convenience,  aafety,  he.,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  the  power  of  giving  credit  may  be  aaid 
to  increaae  thia  deaire.  It  make*  the  poiaeeaor  and 
posaeaaion  of  capital  more  aecure.  One  would  fael  iin- 
aafe  if  ha  carried  hia  fortune  alwaya  with  him  ,  but.  If 
judicionaly  inveated,  he  baa  little  anxiety  for  hinuelf 
or  hia  proprefy. 

We  can  not  better  illustrate  our  views  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  our  financial 
system  than  by  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  undeniable  facts  which 
were  put  forth  by  a  cotemporary,  who  however 
argues  in  favor  of  a  specie  currency.  His  views 
are  in  the  main  correct.  He  sees  the  evil,  but 
has  not  yet  found  the  remedy. 

“  Two-thirds  ef  our  currency  ia  debt — a  mad  ayatem 
of  kiting  between  tbe  banks  and  their  customers — and 
an  enormous  superstructure  of  debt  Is  built  thereon, 
keeping  almost  every  trader  in  danger  of  bankruptcy. 

There  ia  nothing  else  the  matter  with  the  business  of 
thia  country.  We  are  the  most  productive  people  ia 
the  world,  by  reason  of  our  intelligant  industry,  and 
tbe  comparative  absence  of  war,  army,  navy,  idle  priv. 
ilegod  classes,  paupers  and  unproductive  eonaumsm 
generally. 

Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, with  an  education  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  utilitarian  purposes,  while  other  na¬ 
tions  are  wasting  their  resources  in  war  and  frivolity, 
we  are  growing  strong;  but  we  are  contributing  to 
them,  of  our  earnings,  many  niilliona  of  good  gold  an¬ 
nually,  for  which  we  get  no  return.  We  thrive  by 
vigorous  labor  in  spite  of  tbe  wasteful  currency — not 
by  It. 

We  create  more  property  than  any  other  people,  ae- 
cordiog  to  numbers,  and  that  remains  in  bouses,  ahipe, 
eultivated  lands,  and  various  merchandise,  through  all 
the  financial  revulsions.  Thus  we  present  the  anomaly 
of  a  nation  of  great  wealth,  with  very  little  money  In¬ 
cluded  therein,  much  debt  among  ourselves,  which  in¬ 
cludes  two-tkirda  of  what  we  call  our  money — vigor¬ 
ously  prosperous  as  a  unit,  with  a  people  individually 
more  generally  bankrupt,  careworn  and  distressed,  than 
any  other  on  the  globe.  This  of  course  is  more  fre- 
quently  the  esse  with  tbe  manuiketnreie  and  traders 
than  with  farmers  and  mechanics.  Aa  to  tlie  traders, 
there  are  not  five  in  a  hundred,  over  fifty  ,  five  years  of 
age,  who  have  not  been  compelled  to  eompound  with 
their  creditors  once  or  more,  or  who  ean  pay  their  debts 
at  last.  In  distributing  the  qealtb  of  the  country  they 
come  more  immediately  in  contact  with  tbe  hanking 
system,  and  suffer  the  moat  accordingly. 

It  is  slander  to  say  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  indi¬ 
vidual  mismanagement  of  busineas.  It  ia  the  lanlt  of 
an  abnormal  system  of  finance.  Bankruptcy  In  trade 
ooeurs  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  debt  banking 
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Rjatom  »U  OT*r  the  vorid.  It  almoct  nerer  heppeni  ia 
eoDotriee  oiiiog  ooljr  a  apecle  eurrenc;.  It  bai  vwiUjr 
dimiaUbad  in  New  Orleanc,  fonnerly  tbe  meet  notorions 
ptaee  in  tbe  ooantiy  for  bed  debit — tince  tbe  patiage  of 
the  reetnctire  banking  law  of  Louitiana,  luppreatiog 
bank-Dotee  below  tbe  denomination  of  $6,  and  requiring 
bankt  to  hold  one-third  the  amount  of  their  immediate 
liabiUtiee  in  tpeeie.  New  Orleant  it  now  the  tafett  of 
ear  Atlantic  eitiet  in  regard  to  commercial  obli|^tiona. 
and  hat  greatly  tfaa  adrantage  of  othera  in  the  exchange 
of  trade.  Seldom  doea  the  name  of  a  New  Orleant 
merobant  appear  in  the  publiahed  bankrupt  litt ;  and 
in  the  preaent  financial  epidemic,  originating  in  the  in 
nation  of  the  New  York  hanks,  which  diatreaaee  almoat 
iTcry  other  city,  New  Drleana  remaina  unaeathed. 

With  auch  sxperienoe  to  guide  the  public  opinion,  it 
ii  nnaecountably  atrange  that  the  transparent  erila  of 
oar  banking  ayatem  do  not  fix  the  attention  of  erery 
intelligent  perton  in  tbe  land.  They  could  be  easily  re- 
medied,  with  great  gain  to  tbe  country,  and  the  reme¬ 
dy  would  Impart  immediate  aetirity  to  trade. 

We  perceive  that  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio  baa  recently  introduced  a  bill  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Bank.  We  trust  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  will  not  press  the  mat¬ 
ter — and  if  he  doea,  that  it  will  be  defeated. 
Sneh  a  bank,  as  the  bill  referred  to  contem¬ 
plates,  would  be  a  positive  curse  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  an  in- 
stitntion,  although  it  ia  very  near. 

A  National  Bank  should  inaugurate  a  thorough 
system  of  “  national  finance” — something  wide¬ 
ly  different  from  the  present,  and  which  would 
not  leave  the  country  exposed  to  the  disasters 
which  we  have  recently  experienced. 


Ms  taya  I  ooght  to  only  hood  this  littlo  ptaos  of 
pootry  Srxxsxs,  by  Euphemis  of  Ponnaylvania— bat  I 
ain’t  a  going  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Parbapa  I  may  never  have  my  foalingt  worked  np 
enough  again  to  write  a  poem,  tol  am  goiug  to  immor- 
talixe  that  stupid  old  editor  of  youra  by  oddreaaing  them 
to  him.  I  know  of  tomtbod]/  who  will  underatond  them 
a  great  deal  better  than  he  will. 

Now  don’t  foil  to  publiah  tbe  Nfonaai  jnat  at  I  aend 
them,  and  pray  bum  up  this  letter.  EufHsma. 

JbtktUd  Mufti  who  ediU  tht  Window  of  Ewurtouft 
Magatine  ctnd  I’vinam’t  Monthlg. 

We  bear  no  more  the  Apollonian  Lyra 
That  once  frim  Putnam’s  Window  used  to  ring, 

The  lipa  which  breathed  tbe  poet's  deathless  fin, 

No  more  are  heard  where  once  they  used  to  slag. 

We  hear  no  more  of  dainty  body  fair. 

No  more  of  lore,  or  simple  maiden’t  pranks 
But  Muft  aits  with  a  aolemncholy  air ; 

And  prates  of  panics,  and  of  stocks  and  >»«<*« 


Wliat  caret  the  world  for  stupid  atuff  like  this, 

For  England,  India,  Germany  or  France,— 

I.nt  poets  aiog  when  bloomed  the  ‘  fleurde  lys' 

And  Knights  did  battle  for  a  lady’s  glonee. 

Close  the  dull  Window  on  the  world  of  care. 

Let  our  Apollo  wake  again  hit  lyre. 

Till  tbe  faint  echo  of  tome  old-time  air 
Kindles  to  life  the  old  Promethean  fira 

Then  may  we  hear  those  dulcet  strains  again 
Th:it  erat  from  the  Window  to  bewitching  tall. 

And  Isnm  to  feel  again  the  tender  pain. 

That  only  (June  who  hoe  know  how  to  Idl 

Well,  the  poetry  is  very  pretty,  Miss  Enpha- 
mia,  if  it  is  addressed  to  us,  aud  we  only  regret 
that  wc  cannot  ocenpy  any  more  appreciable 
poeition  in  your  good  graces  than  the  ”  Old 
Mufti !”  There  was  a  time  when  toe  would  have 
done  as  much  to  win  the  smile  of  a  fair  lady  as 
any  ”  Knight  of  the  olden  time and  why 
should  we  not  now?  We  almost  wish  some 
more  Miss  Eupheraias  would  pitch  into  ns — we 
do  not  know  what  effect  it  would  have  upon 
our  Window.  This  fair  lady  of  Elaston  has  al¬ 
most  made  us  feel  like  putting  our  lance  in  rest 
again. 


Our  Dewolr. 

We  do  not  remember  when  our  feelings  have 
been  more  pained  than  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  our  fair  fHend  Miss  Eu- 
phemia.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  remiss— 
that  we  may  have  been  too  proxy,  and  that  we 
have  not  always  recorded  the  true,  pleasant, 
and  pretty  things  which  we  have  seen  fi'om  our 
Window. 

n  the  PRLVCirAi,  Kditor  of  Bmerton’s  and  Putnam'o. 

Easton,  Penn.,  Jan.  2t,  1888. 

Uv  Dsxa  Good  Sir.— I  write  to  you  because  I  don’t 
want  that  old  muff  who  edits  the  Window  to  know  any. 
thing  about  my  writing,  after  he  was  so  mean  os  to 
publish  my  lost  letter  in  the  January  number,  when  it 
was  only  written  faf^oofidenee,  and  because  I  felt  an 
interest  in  a  oerfaUa  person,  I  don’t  feel  os  if  I  could 
look  into  the  Window  again— it’s  horridly  stupid.  Isn’t 
it?— 1  mode  np  my  mind  to  pay  that  old  muff  off  for 
his  meanness,  and  so  I  have  written  some  riansos  about 
him,  which  I  hope  you  will  print  somewhere  in  the 
Magosine  when  be  won’t  see  it.  till  it’s  all  out  Pa 
says  he  thinks  he’s  a  Bonk  Director,  or  President,  or 
Cashier,  or  some  such  stupid  thing.  Why  don’t  such 
folks  put  their  uninteresting  beads  in  their  stupid  old 
money  begs,  and  not  be  writing  such  detestable  stuff 
in  mogoiiaes  where  only  poets  should  sing. 


England. 

The  last  advices  received  np  to  onr  going  ta 
press,  are  not  of  any  great  importance.  Gor- 
emment  Is  making  great  exertions  to  pat  the 
Indian  army  upon  a  good  footing. 

The  last  efforts  to  launch  the  Leviathan  seem 
likely  to  be  snccessfbl,  and  before  this  edition  la 
off  the  press,  we  expect  to  hear  that  she  has 
been  at  length  safely  transferred  to  her  proper 
element. 

It  ia  nnderstood  that  a  bill,  anthorising  the 
East  India  Company  to  raise  a  loan  in  England 
will  be  introduced  immediately  npon  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  Parliament. 


sss 


Owr  Windou. 


March, 


The  retnnu  of  employment  in  the  ootton  milU 
of  Manchester  show  a  gratifying  improvement, 
the  namber  of  hands  working  on  full  time  being 
largely  on  the  increase. 

The  Daily  News  says  Lord  Palmerston’s  forth¬ 
coming  India  bill,  will  transfer  the  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  the  political  affairs  of  India  to  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  who  it  is  nnderstood,  shall  ba 
a  Peer,  and  in  whom  all  patronage,  with  one 
exception,  is  to  be  vested.  This  member  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  a  President  of  a  Conneii  of  Six, 
to  whom  simply  consulate  functions  are  to  be 
trusted.  The  European  portion  of  the  Indian 
Army  is  to  be  greatly  augmented,  and  all  regu¬ 
lations  regarding  it  are  to  emanate  from  the 
Horte-Ouards. 

India. 

The  semi-monthly  mail  from  India  arrived  at 
Baez  on  the  Ist  of  January,  with  later  dates  ftom 
Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Gen.  Havelock  died  on  the  25th  of  November, 
of  an  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  and  anxi- 
ety. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  an  engagement  took 
place  near  Cawnpore  between  Gen.  Windham's 
division  and  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  in  which  the 
British  troops  were  repulsed  with  the  total  loss 
of  the  tents  of  three  regiments,  3000  in  number, 
which  were  burnt  by  the  enemy.  The  C4th  reg¬ 
iment  is  reported  to  have  been  nearly  cut  up  in 
the  encounter. 

The  Gwalior  mutineers  namber  more  than 
8000  men,  completely  organized  and  equipped. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  hearing  of  this  disaster, 
quitted  Lucknow  for  Cawnpore.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  he  came  up  with  the  Gwalior  muti¬ 
neers,  and  totally  defeated  them,  capturing  16 
guns,  26  carriages,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  and  the  whole  of 
their  baggage.  The  British  loss  in  this  action 
was  insignificant,  only  one  officer  being  killed. 

All  the  women  and  children,  sick,  etc.,  from 
Lucknow,  had  afVived  in  safety  at  Allahabad. 

The  official  report  of  the  defence  of  Lucknow 
is  published,  and  shows  the  privations  endured 
by  the  heroic  garrison,  and  particularly  by  the 
ladies,  were  fearful. 

Troop  ships  continue  to  arrive  rapidly  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  among  them,  the  celebrated  Ameri¬ 
can  clipper  ship  Lightning  had  arrived  out  in  a 
passage  of  87  days  from  the  Downs. 

Prance. 

We  hsve  the  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
M'lle  Bachel,  the  great  tragedienne,  who  died 
January  3d.  at  her  estate  in  Cannes.  Her  last 
professional  performances  were  those  which 
took  place  in  this  city,  and  we  have  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  feeling  that  the  just  and  liberal  ap¬ 
plause  of  an  American  audience  was  the  last 


public  recognition  which  was  made  of  her  truly 
great  powers. 

Considerable  sensation  had  been  created  in 
Paris  by  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the 
Specnlatenr,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  se¬ 
cret  treaty  has  recently  been  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Austria.  Semi-official  con¬ 
tradictions  had  appeared  in  the  government 
Journals. 

We  also  remark  that  there  is  a  vague  and  un¬ 
comfortable  tone  pervading  the  leading  politi¬ 
cal  articles  of  the  Paris  Presse,  and  the  opinion 
is  gaining  ground  that  something  is  going  on  in 
revolutionary  circles  not  exactly  conducive  to 
the  tranquility  of  the  empire. 

A  nation,  which  like  the  French  has  passed 
through  so  many  political  tempests,  and  has  had 
a  specimen  of  almost  every  kind  of  government, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  one  best 
suited  to  her  people  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  throw  around  that  government  all  of  the 
safe-guards  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  been 
compelled  to  call  into  action  to  keep  him  upon 
his  throne. 

We  have  been  aware  since  1852  of  a  strong 
secret  organization  existing  in  France,  having 
for  its  object  the  kemoval  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  absolcti  refbb- 
SBNTATiva  Republic,  after  the  model  of  our 
own.  We  feel  that  we  betray  no  trust  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  announcement,  as  the  fact  is  now  well 
known  in  Paris,  although  its  prime  movers  have 
as  yet  succeeded  in  keeping  their  names  flrom 
the  world.  Should  the  same  opportunity  be 
presented  to  these  men  which  was  offered  to 
the  leaders  of  1848,  we  think  they  will  not  make 
the  fatal  error  which  was  committed  then. 

Among  the  able  men  of  France  on  whose  aid 
and  permanent  support  the  Republicans  firmly 
relied,  although  he  has  never  as  yet  taken  any 
active  part  in  their  secret  movement,  was  M. 
de  Girardin. 

While  Louis  Napoleon  continued  to  draw  the 
reins  of  power  tighter  and  tighter,  while  every 
one  suspected  of  opposition  to  his  rule  was  ban¬ 
ished  or  imprisoned,  the  Republicans  could  see 
that  he  was  but  hastening  his  own  downfall,  and 
they  were  content  to  keep  in  the  back  ground, 
and  let  the  great  game  be  played  between 
him  and  the  uninitiated  many  who  had  not  the 
discretion  to  conceal  their  opinions.  The  con¬ 
sequence  would  have  been  an  outbreak  which 
they  could  have  stepped  in  and  controlled,  as 
did  Lamartine  and  his  associates  in  1848.  But 
it  seems  that  the  natural  sagacity  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  foresaw  this  result  in  time,  and  he  instant¬ 
ly  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  idea 
and  turn  it  to  his  own  account.  So  M.  de  Gi¬ 
rardin  is  invited  to  the  Palace^  and  over  a 
friendly  little  glass  of  wine  Napoleon  announces 
his  intention  of  giving  Libebty  to  the  French 
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people;  end,  leet  the  gflded  bobble  beering 
that  name  which  he  purposed  to  bestow,  should 
not  pass  current,  and  should  not  be  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  a  voluntary  gift,  he  had  selected 
If.  de  Girardin  to  come  out  with  some  appro¬ 
priate  articles  in  the  public  prints  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  give  the  matter  the  coloring  of 
a  great  concession  on  his  part,  to  the  dumands 
of  the  people  of  France  1  . 

Shortly  after,  there  appears  an  article  in  the 
Courier  de  Paris,  generally  attributed,  al¬ 
though  no  one  knows  how  the  secret  got  out, 
to  this  same  If.  de  Girardin,  bearing  the  start¬ 
ling  title : 

A  PLtA  rOK  lilBIBTT  IN  FbANCU. 

Of  course  it  attracted  universal  attention,  and 
both  parties  claimed  an  interest  in  its  produc¬ 
tion— that  is  among  themselves— but  the  Em¬ 
peror  did  not,  as  was  generally  expected,  close 
the  office  of  the  “Conrrier."  We  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  the  article,  which  embod¬ 
ies  the  gist  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Un^ler  the  present  empire,  which  itaode  upon  the 
fottmUtiun  of  unirerjul  eulTra^,  end  ie  crowned  with 
the  hope  of  promised  liberty,  the  exietence  of  psrtiee 
eiich  severally  contending  for  power,  ie  unknown  ;  such 
a  state  of  things  is  a  matter  of  past  history.  That  such 
parties  hare  now  no  existence  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  parties  themselTcs,  but  not  of  hope ;  they  are 
among  the  things  that  were,  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
reckoned  among  those  that  will  be. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  reason  whatever  why  such 
political  parties  should  exist  in  the  present  day.  The 
only  chance  they  have  of  ever  coming  to  life  again  Is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  liberty  which  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  to  tlie  nation  should  be  too  long  deferred  and  the 
gift  be  too  long  delayed.  The  instant  that  the  liberty 
promised  to  the  nation  shall  cease  to  be  any  longer  a 
promise,  and  shall  be  an  assured  reality,  what  plea  will 
political  parties  then  have  for  their  existence  f  tVhat 
will  they  hare  to  givet  What  will  they  have  to  prom- 
isef  But  wlien  parties  have  nothing  to  give,  and  also 
when  they  have  nothing  to  promise,  they  can  have  no 
existence  ;  tliey  are  void  of  all  force  and  power  ;  they 
become  mere  shades  and  shadows. 

Therefore  the  real  interest  of  the  empire  is  to  act 
with  respect  to  the  liberty  which  has  been  promised, 
with  the  same  confidence  as  was  done  with  respect  to 
universal  sulfrage.  The  Emperor  ought  to  be  no  less 
bold  and  valiant  in  giving  liberty  thu  he  was  in  cast¬ 
ing  himself  upon  universal  suffrage.  The  same  sucoess 
will  follow  the  same  boldnees.  The  confidence  with 
which  he  successfully  resorted  to  universal  suffrage 
will  bo  crowned  with  the  same  success,  if  now  used  with 
regard  to  liberty. 

As  to  all  tliat  is  said  about  the  dangers  of  liberty — 
namely,  that  it  might  be  made  to  be  a  tool  and  a  dan¬ 
gerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  party— is  it  not  the  very 
same  that  was  said  continually  from  1830  down  to  1848, 
and  which  was  again  repeated  in  1850  against  universal 
siiffnigef  Would  not  universal  suffrage  have  been  laid 
aside  and  the  old  electoral  census  set  up  again  if  all 
this  talk  about  danger  had  been  heeded  and  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  fear  and  cowardice  had  been  followed  T  Was  it 
not  alleged  that  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage 
would  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  setting  up  of  parties 
struggling  with  each  other  for  power?  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  universal  suffrage  has  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of 
porties.  It  has  indeed  been  their  tomb  ;  but  the  tomb 
is  still  left  open  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  closed  upon 
them  forever,  and  they  ought  to  be  shut  down  in  the 
tomb  by  a  heavy  stone.  That  stone  which  ought  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  tomb  is  liberty. 

The  enemies  of  liberty  are  well  aware  of  aU  this. 
They  are  afraid,  and  have  one  special  fear.  This,  their 
Aar,  is  eagy  to  be  discovered  by  thoee  who  are  able  to 


peep  behind  the  mask  with  which  they  clumsfly  dls- 
geise  It. 

Their  fear  is  this,  vis : — they  are  afraid  lest  liberty, 
if  given  as  promised,  should  complete  the  work  begun 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  principle  in  pditios.  This  new  principle,  if  once 
set  ap,  would  (as  the  new  ffosetr  of  Pnutia  eon'aesse) 
drive  out  the  old  principle  of  legitimacy,  which  would 
find  no  longer  plaM  in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  mod¬ 
em  nations. 

Now,  this  very  'ear  of  theirs  is  our  hope,  and  is  what 
gives  us  ground  for  hope. 

The  Emperor  will  eerUdnly  not  be  willing  to  leave  to 
parties  struggling  fur  power,  and  aiming  to  attain  it, 
this  last  chance  which  they  still  have,  weak  as  it  is. 
It  is  their  last  chance,  the  anc^r  of  their  miration. 

The  common  tactics  of  the  parties  which  are  aiming 
at  establishing  a  dynasty — namely,  the  le^timist  party, 
the  Orleans  party  and  the  fusiooiiit  party — consist  in 
this  — ^They  all  ^ve  it  out  and  my  that  the  Empire  and 
hberty  are  ineompatibla  with  each  other — they  never 
can  go  together.  But,  ere  would  ask,  la  what  respect 
can  liberty  be  more  incompatible  with  the  dynasty  of 
the  l^pirs,  under  univerml  suffrage,  than  with  a  roy¬ 
al  dynasty,  under  the  old  electoral  ornsos.  where  tuO 
flrancs  made  a  voter,  or  with  a  dynasty  under  an  elee- 
toral  eeiuus  where  StO  francs  and  other  ^ualificatloas 
were  required  to  make  a  voter? 

[We  bad  designed  to  publish  tho  whole  of  this  m- 
markable  article ;  but,  in  making  up  our  pages,  wo 
find  ourmivss  compelled  to  omit  about  half  of  it.] 

Now  from  the  foregoing  the  French  Repabli- 
cans  will  form  one  of  two  conclosions — either 
that  Girardin  baa  betrayed  his  party  or  that  ho 
is  playing  a  deeper  game  than  Lonis  Napoleon. 
The  very  subtle  sophistry,  displayed  in  the  few 
sentences  following  “  There  it  but  one  altema- 
hoe,”  would  not  perhaps  strike  a  casual  reader. 
Again :  “  On  the  Sther  hand,  vihat  veoutd  liberty 
gain,  if  being  given  by  him,  it  should  rise  up 
against  him  *"  We  who  read  it  from  this  dis¬ 
tance  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  adroit¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  article,  and  especially  with 
this  portion;  it  will  serve  a  two-fold  purpose, 
either  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  Emperor;  or 
to  discourage  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans. 

Generally  in  this  country,  this  article  has 
given  the  impression,  of  being  a  bold  stroke  In 
favor  of  ACTUAL  Liberty ;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  read  it  with  that  interpretation, 
and  the  whole  internal  evidence  seems  to  point 
this  out  to  ns  as  a  very  sagacious  expedient  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  to  fix  himself  more  firmly  upon 
his  throne  by  giving  to  the  people  of  Francs 
the  SHADOW  of  what  they  ardently  desire,  so 
colored  and  embellished,  that  they  may  take  It 
for  the  8UB8TANCK. 


Spain. 

The  Eepana  of  Madrid,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
article  on  President  Buchanan's  message,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  will  continue  firm  in  its  refusal  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States,  in  the  affiiir 
of  the  El  Dorado,  since  no  insnlthad  been  com¬ 
mitted,  and  that  it  will  energetically  reject  the 
insulting  proposition  relative  to  Cuba. 
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We  support  no  digua—we  have  no  eelfleh  or 
pertonal  endi  whatever  to  gain.  Our  pages  are 
open  to  all,  and  we  endeavor,  to  the  beat  of  onr 
ability,  to  deal  Jnstly  and  honorably  with  all. 

Elvery  one  who  receives  our  Magasine  and 
Engraving  must  feel  that  we  give  more  for  the 
price  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  in  this 
country.  The  best  guarantee  of  onr  ability  to 
meet  onr  promises  will  be  their  fulfiUmenl ;  the 
best  advertisement  for  ns  will  be  found  in  the 
prompt  fuffiUment  of  all  our  obtigationt ;  and, 
when  every  one  with  whom  we  deal  has  found 
that  tee  are  to  be  trusted,  that  toe  are  not  hum¬ 
bugs,  and  that  we  no  fnlflll  onr  promises,  we 
trust  they  will  consider  the  magnitude  of  our 
nndertaklng  and  do  all  that  they  consistently  can 
to  increase  our  circulation, 

Ifo  agent  whatever  is  authorised  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  onr  Magazine  unless  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  certificate  of  authority,  printed  on 
bank-note  paper,  and  signed  by  ns.  All  sub¬ 
scriptions  sent  to  ns  by  mail,  if  enclosed  in  the 
presence  of  the  postmaster,  or  sent  in  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter,  will  be  at  onr  risk. 

There  is  so  much  actual  humbug  in  existence 
that  we  expect  it  will  take  nearly  a  year  for  the 
public  fully  to  understand  the  kiai.  valcb  of 
onr  offers,  and  we  wish  all  to  remember  that 
toe  shad  receive  subscriptions  for  1868  up  to  the 
iOth  of  Dec.  1868. 

We  wish  every  one  could  have  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  oua  Engraving  with  that  offered 
by  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  so  called. 
Ours  is  really  aneh  a  bkactiful  wobk  or  axt 
that  we  can  afford  to  lbt  it  stand  upon  rra 
OWN  MBBITS,  and  leave  the  public  to  find  ont  in 
good  time  where  the  best  inducements  are 
offered  to  Inveet  the  small  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  the  ACTUAL  bncoubaobmbnt  or  utbbatubb 
AND  art. 

We  have  no  high-sounding  name ;  we  present 
no  gilded  and  tinsel  attractions ;  we  have  no 
expensive  establishment  to  maintain ;  and  tee 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  vmposeupon  the  pub- 
he  for  our  own  individual,  or  any  other,  pur¬ 
poses.  We  give  a  fair,  solid  equivalent  for 
every  dollar  sent  us  ;  and  we  challenge  the  proof 
that  any  other  publication  tn  this  country  gives 
an  equal  amount  qf  value  for  the  price.  We 
know  that  there  is  none,  and  on  this  we  base 
•or  expeetatloa  of  yet  produeing  (he  heel,  cheap- 


We  are  now  sending  away  to  our  Subscribers 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  printed,  our  magnificent 
Premium  Engraving  for  1868, 


“THE  LAST  SUPPER" 

We  are  sending  them  in  the  order  in  which  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  received,  and  we  sliall  so  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  them  until  all  are  supplied. 

This  picture  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  aud  every  one  will  acknowledge,  who 
sees  it,  that  there  has  never  been  anything 
offered  or  produced  in  this  country  which  can 
at  all  compare  with  it. 

We  shall  continue  every  year  to  give  an 
equally  valuable  engraving  to  all  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  are  determined  by  offering  the 
best  inducements  of  any  magasine  in  Ihis  coim- 
try,  to  merit  the  greatest  patronage.  The  pub¬ 
lic  may  rely  upon  our  never  making  an  offer 
which  we  cannot  redeem. 

We  wish  all  of  our  subscribers  when  they  re¬ 
ceive  this  Engraving  to  exhibit  it  to  their  friends, 
and,  if  possible,  send  us  one  or  two  names  each, 
or  more,  if  they  can,  to  add  to  our  subscription 
list  for  1858. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public  that  all  of 
the  profits  of  onr  enterprise  shall  be  devoted  to 
increasing  the  attractions  of  onr  Magazine. 

We  trust  that  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
encouragement  of  Art  and  Litbraturb  will 
give  ns  their  support. 

This  country  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a  high- 
toned,  liberal,  national,  and  impersonal  maga- 
Bine,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  onr  pub¬ 
lication  all  of  these,  if  the  public  will  aid  and 
support  us  in  onr  efforts. 

We  challenge  a  comparison  of  onr  Magazine, 
as  it  is  now  with  any  other  in  this  country,  and 
yet  we  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  as  yet  at  all 
reached  that  standard  to  which  it  will  bo  our 
constant  aim  to  bring  tt. 


TO  OllR  SUBSCRIBEBI  AND  PATRONS. 
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mt,  and  moal  aOraedve  maguine  in  the  world. 

I>t  every  one  of  oar  eoeberiben  remember 
that  they  can  if  they  cbooee  eond  no  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  namea  each,  and  if  they  will  take  the 
tronble  they  may  hereafter  have  the  aatiafactioa 
of  knowing  that  they,  have  aided  in  a  great 
teorie,  aa  it  ia  onr  pnrpoae  to  do  more  than  toe 
have  here  inHmaied.  when  the  right  time  comae. 

PloC  Alexander  and  Onr  Correepondcnt* 

Onrcorreapondent  “  Anthropoa"  haafnmieh- 
ed  aereral  papera  for  thia  Ifagaaina,  under  the 
head  of  “  American  contribntiona  to  Science,” 
giving  a  hiatory  and  review  of  the  tranoactiona 
of  the  American  Aaaociation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  In  hia  article  in  the  last  Oc¬ 
tober  number,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Aaaociation  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  at  Montreal,  was  rather  a  atringent  criticism 
upon  some  ideas  said  to  be  advanced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stephen  Alexander  of  the  College  of 
Kew  Jersey,  which  did  not  seem  to  square  very 
well  with  received  philosophical  theories. 

This  meeting  the  eye  of  the  Professor  at  rather 
a  late  day,  ho  replied  somewhat  tartly  in  our 
February  number,  aetting  himself  right  and 
taming  the  tables  upon  onr  reviewer.  Onr 
correspondent  now  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
the  matter,  which  exonerates  him  personally 
from  any  error  or  mistake  in  the  premiaea.  It 
is  as  follows 

JVosi  U«  /few  To*  TrOme,  Aneed  »,  1U7. 

**  Professor  Stephen  Alexander  iatrodosed  bis  paper 
ea  tbs  Special  Harawnies  In  tbs  distssess  and  periods 
of  the  planets,  hy  some  remarks  sa  On  feUaeim  wkick 
eriM/rom  apectivg  too  paftd  a  ifwmdry  in  nsSian. 
He  proposed  a  suxb^eaHon  of  Laplass’s  nebular  bjpotb- 
esls  bj  supposing  tbs  emfsr  Y  dn  |asbnloas]  man  Is 
aaoun  ksof  msrr  rapidly  Oum  On  peripinry,  so  that 
OnOwntpermni/lnt,  Onn  Mertmry,Onn  Fomu,  sta. 

e  e  e  e  e  e 
Protmsor  Alexander  thought  that  at  all  svents  tbs 
number  of  numerical  eoineideness  here  brought  for¬ 
ward  made  It  probable  that  we  bad  in  \U  theory  a 
^mpse  of  ths  plan  by  which  tbs  great  Disposer  of  all 
things  had  arrayed  ths  worlds.” 

In  these  words  are  found  the  substance  of 
au>  that  was  said,  and  full  warrant  for  our 
criticism.  The  italicising  is  our  own. 

Onr  only  error  consisted  in  relying,  ia  the 
ease  of  this  paper,  which  we  did  not  hear  read, 
on  the  language  of  a  reporter  for  the  press. 

Airrawros. 

DeStioltliig  Mews  Deolnra  ausd  WselisnUers. 

One  would  think  in  the  world  of  iiteratute, 
that  there  would  be  a  degree  of  fairaad  prompt 
dealing,  on  a  par  with  the  printed  sentiments 
In  which  booksellers  deal;  but  strange  as  it  may 


seem.  It  is  not  s«.  Prompt  agents,  news-dealers, 
and  booksellers,  seem  to  be  rare  if  we  can  judge 
from  ear  own  experience.  There  are  many 
BOisonxBLn  KxcxPTiONS,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  naming  Boss  k  TouaOy,  Dexter  Brothers,  B. 
M.  Dewitt,  Bamnel  Yates,  Dick  and  Fitsgerald, 
and  in  fact  all  the  large  dealers  in  this  city,  also 
A.  Williasm  k  Co.  of  Boston,  A.  Winch,  of 
Philadelphia,  J.  Wilcocks,  of  Providence, 
M’N ally  k  Co.  and  Osband  k  Carhart  of  Chicago, 
Hunt  k  Miner  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  host  of  others 
all  over  the  country.  But  against  this  list  of 
BONonAni.n  xxcxrriONS  we  have  another  list  of 
dealers  who  do  not  deserve  the  confidence  of  the 
pabUe — many  of  them  after  ordering  magaxined 
refuse  to  pay  for  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  order,  others  vnU  not  even  ansteer  our 
letter*,  others  continue  to  order  but  never  pay. 
Kow  we  wish  to  ask  these  gentlemen  if  they 
think  we  can  afford  to  publish  a  magazine  like 
ours  and  supply  their  counters  gratuitously  f 
To  those  gentlemen  from  whom  we  cannot  get 
a  word  of  reply  in  answer  to  onr  many  letters, 
we  here  state  publicly,  that  if  they  will  produce 
satisfactory  proofs  to  ns  that  they  have  suffered 
ia  the  recent  financial  difflculties,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  cannot  meet  their  honest  debts, 
ws  WILL  TBmfhaxD  raxw  a  RacmmoBiLL  aho 
raasBMT  tbbb  witb  tbx  balancb  mjb  us.  We 
except  from  thia  list  however  three  houses,  om 
in  Mikeaukie,  ows  in  Cincinnati,  and  ons  in 
Phdadelphia.  We  are  preparing  a  list  of  ab¬ 
solute  defalcations  for  our  next  number,  which 
we  shall  publish  for  the  protection  of  other  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  trade. 

We  see  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  or¬ 
ganisation  among  the  trade, — and  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  our  entire  influence  to  sup  - 
port  the  honest  dealer,  and  to  break  up  these 
defbulting  concerns,  which  are  the  pest  of  the 
pubUshlng  businees  throughout  this  entire  eono. 
try. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  you  all  have  a  fair  chsnee 
to  prove  which  side  you  will  be  found  upon.  Send 
along  the  cash  for  what  you  owe  us,  and  in  fa- 
tnre  send  your  orders  for  this  Magazine  toBnea 
k  Touaey,  111  Kaaean  St.  Mew  York. 

To  Onr  Exefoanges. 

We  have  already  sent  a  large  number  of  th* 
engraving  of  ”  The  Last  Supper"  of  the  Savior 
Mad  the  Twelve,  to  our  friends  of  the  country 
press  who  have  published  onr  Prospectus  for 
ISflfl,  according  to  our  proposals.  The  engrav 
tags  have  generally  been  sent  in  the  order  in 
which  the  papers  containing  our  Prospectus 
have  reached  ns,  and  we  assure  all  bur  friends 
of  the  press  that  our  obligations  to  them  shall 
be  faithfully  carried  out  ta  the  end  of  the  year. 
Our  exchanges  with  them  shall  be  regular,  and 
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the  engravingB  shall  be  fhmished  as  fast  as  it  is 
practicable  to  print  them,  which  with  fine  steel 
engravings  of  very  large  size,  is  rather  slow 
work. 

Borne  editors,  and  agents,  and  subscribers, 
who  have  received  the  engraving  of  “  The  Last 
Bnpper,”  have  written  us  letters  of  thanks, 
saying  that  it  far  exceeds  Oieir  expecUUions. 
The  present  impressions  are  as  good,  fresh  and 
clear  as  those  that  were  first  taken  from  the 
plate.  The  engraving  is  from  the  very  best  of 
hardened  steel,  and  will  undoubtedly  yet  bear 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  fine  impressions. 
It  is  the  most  valuable  large  steel  engraving 
'ever  executed  in  this  country.  It  wasproduced 
at  a  cost  of  over  six  thousand  dollars.  Before 
any  very  large  number  of  copies  had  been 
printed  from  it,  the  lamented  artist,  A.  L.  Dick, 
was  removed  by  death,  and  the  plate  was  locked 
up  in  his  estate  till  Messrs.  Oaksmith  S,  Co.  had 
the  good  fortune  to  purchase  it.  They  at  once 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  to  push  their  Haga- 
sine  up  to  a  very  high  circulation.  Elach  copy 
of  the  engraving  is  worth  every  penny  of  five 
doUars;  but  the  publishers  have  no  copies  to 
sell  at  any  price.  Yet  any  person  who  shall 
between  this  time  and  the  20th  of  next  Deoem* 
ber,  send  ns  three  dollars  as  a  sttbscription  for 
Emerson's  Magazine  and  Putnam’s  Monthly 
shall  be  presented  with  this  magnificent  engrav¬ 
ing  of  ‘‘The  Last  Bupper.”  If  we  choose  to 
give  eight  doUarsfor  three,  it  is  nobody’s  busi¬ 
ness  but  our  own.  We  are  casting  our  bread 
on  the  waters,  and  trust  we  shall  gather  it  after 
many  days. 

We  have  one  favor  here  to  ask  of  our  friends 
of  the  press,  which,  in  view  of  our  large  outlay 
and  the  liberal  manner  in  which  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  treat  them,  we  trust  they  will  gener- 
•uy  accord  to  us — it  is  this :  that  those  who 
have  received  the  engraving,  and  those  who  are 
yet  to  receive  it,  shall  speak  of  the  engraving  in 
their  papers  just  as  they  may  thirtk  its  merits 
deserve.  And  if  those  who  can  conveniently  and 
consistently  do  so,  will  announce  that  the  en¬ 
graving  may  be  seen  at  their  respective  offices, 
they  will  lay  us  under  still  stronger  obligations 
which  will  be  cheerfully  reciprocated. 

Books  received  at  this  OIBee. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  Boston,  publish 
the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russel  Lowell,  in 
blue  and  gold,  complete,  2  vols. 

Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Paganism,  by 
Eliza  Buckminster  Lee. 

Twin  Roses,  by  Anna  Cora  Ritchie. 

Christianity  in  the  Kitchen,  a  Physiological 
Cook  Book,  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  Glancus, 
or  the  wonders  of  the  Bhore,  and  Saint’s  Tra¬ 
gedy,  and  other  poems,  by  Charles  Kingsley. 


Messrs.  Derby  &  Jackson,  New  York,  publish 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  3  vols.  by  Henry  S. 
Randall,  L.  L.  D. 

Our  American  Union,  by  A.  B.  Johnson. 

The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Le  Sage,  by  F. 
Smollet,  Illustrated. 

Hugo  and  Mary,  a  Christmas  legend,  by  ■. 
Oakes  Smith. 

Away  Down  East,  Illn8trated,by  Seba  Smith. 

Moss  Side,  by  Marion  Harland. 

G.  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  publishes  Irving 
Vignettes,  Illnatrated,  being  sketches  from  the 
writings  of  Washington  Irving. 

Sea  Stories,  being  Sth  vol.  of  Putnam’s  Story 
Library. 

Northern  Travel,  or  Summer  and  Winter,  pio- 
tures  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Lapland,  by 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Stories  for  the  Home  Circle. 

Life  of  Washington,  by  Washington  Irving. 

D.  A  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  Colle¬ 
gians,  by  Gerald  Griffin.  The  Card  Drawer, 
Coiners,  Ac.  by  the  same  author. 

C.  S.  Francis  A  Co.  New  York.  In  blue  and 
gold,  the  complete  works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  3  vols. 

James  B.  Kirker,  New  York.  Aspirations  of 
Nature,  J.  T.  Heker.  The  Convert,  by  Orestes 
A.  Brownson. 

M.  W.  Dodd,  New  York.  The  Plenary  In¬ 
spiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Eieazer 
Lord. 

London,  Longmore,  Brown,  Green,  Long¬ 
man  and  Roberts,  Paternoster  Row,  publish 
England  and  her  Colonies,  or  Progress  in  Unity, 
by  Robert  Fletcher. 

The  OUe’s  Apology, 

A  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  so  says  the  pro> 
verb,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  pint  pot  hold 
much  more  than  half  a  quart.  We,  of  the  Olio, 
unexpectedly  find  ourselves  squeezed  into  small 
dimensions  this  month,  and  though  we  may 
have  ever  so  many  good  things  to  say,  we  must 
bite  our  lips  and  keep  our  month  shut,  even  if  we 
choke  for  want  of  utterance.  This  is  sad  and  pro¬ 
voking.  And,  especially,  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  our  customary  chat  with  our  Poets  and 
Contributors  is  too  bad.  Had  we  not  fortunate¬ 
ly  given  them  a  pretty  fair  representation  in 
the  body  of  the  Magazine,  we  would  not  stand 
it  any  how.  We  will  take  care  to  have  elbow 
room  another  time,  and  talk  as  much  as  we 
please.  In  the  mean  time  onr  poets  and  con¬ 
tributors  can  say  what  they  please  to  ns,  and  it 
shall  not  be  onr  fault  if  we  do  not  keep  up  the 
acquaintance.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  room  this 
month  for  the  foregoing  articles,  mostly  of  a 
business  nature. 


